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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Tus following letter from Jerry Sneak (which we suppose is the English 
for Horrida Bella) appears to put an end to the correspondence, though not 
to the matter in dispute ;—the former of which, in truth, is all we care for. 
We ourselves are indifferent, whether the ghosts are light as a consump- 
tive guinea, or fit to “go to scale” with the Swiss Giantess. The size 
and substance of a ghost might, perhaps, be expected to depend on its 
founder—surely the step of Falstaff “ after death” would be an ounce 
heavier than that of Romeo’s Apothecary. We beg, however, to be under- 
stood as expressing no decided opinion on the subject ; though we own we 
should be glad to know that Shakspeare’s spirits, like Mr. Polito’s lions, had 
their “ feeding time.” 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Resrectep Sir,—I regret to see by your last Number, that the Author 
of the Ghost-player’s Guide is extremely angry with me for the letter I 
ventured to address to you on Shakspeare’s lusty ghosts. I should be sorry 
to irritate so sensible a critic, from an apprehension that he might make a 
subject of me, and I therefore would rather, if he insisted on it, “ give up 
the ghost” in his favour. I so dread also lest your readers should be weary 
of our “ intestine war,” and hiss us both off the stage—that I would con- 
sent rather that the poor things should be spirits and water, as your Guide 
insists on their being, than full-proof spirits that are good against the 
morning air, as Shakspeare intended them. Let them keep nine feet from 
the lamps, by four and a half from the wings, if your critic “ will have it 
so.” I have six-and-twenty beautiful extracts from Shakspeare, all adding 
to the bowels of the Etherials, and to the forwardness of their visits,—but 
I fear you will not pay for them in my article, and I like, in selling my 
meat, to have the bone weighed in. Your correspondent and my antagonist 
is hard upon my want of brain, and principle, and wit, and so forth ; and 
rails in singular set terms on my naughty inconstancy of argument. I 
can only say I regret he has not taken my view of the subject in that 
serious light in which I intended it. I wished to speak solidly on the thick- 
ribbed spirits—and if he, like his own ghosts, has no bowels—for fair 
reasoning and strong proof,—it is my misfortune and his fault. I do not 
like to be obstinate, and therefore shall myself be silent,—but would you 
ask your friend what sort of a ghost Falstaff makes?—Is there a falling 
off in him? Does he no longer tallow in the spiritual kidney? Apologizing 
for again molesting you and yours, and with the best wishes for your able 
and sensitive critic’s fatness in this world and thinness in the world to come, 

I am yours, very kindly, for Horripa Bexa, 
Jerry SNEAK, 
el< his mark. 





What will Echo say to the insertion of the following stanzas, which 
appear to have caught her babbling ladyship in a talkative mood ?—Does 
she ever reply to print ?—She does,—we suppose, occasionally,—when she 
meets with a worthy temptation.—Is not a second edition something like her 
voice? In the following address the questions are well put and quaintly 
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answered ;—only, here and there, Echo catches a syllable, which does not 
occur to our ears as one that should be replied to:—Echo however may be 


particular. 
AN ADDREsS TO THE ECHO. 


If I address the Echo yonder, 
What will its answer be I wonder ? 
Echo—I wonder! 


© wondrous Echo tell me, bless’e, 
Am I for marriage or for celibacy ? 
Echo—Silly Bessy ! 
If then to win the maid I try, 
Shall I find her a property ? 
Echo—A proper tye! 
If neither being grave nor funny 
Will win the maid to matrimony ? 
Echo—Try money! 


If I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall I go plain or rather smart ? 
Echo—Smart ! 


She mayn’t love dress, and I again then 
May come too smart, and she'll complain then ? 
Echo—Come plain then ! 


To please her most, perhaps “tis best 

’ a ‘ , ° 7 ment 9 

To come as I’m in common dress‘d : 
Echo—Come undress’d ! 


Then if to marry me I teaze her, 
What will she say if that should please her ? 
Echo—Please Sir! 


When cross and good words can’t appease her, 
What if such naughty whims should seize her ? 
Echo—Y ou’d see Sir! 


When wed she'll change, for Love’s no sticker, 
And love her husband less than liquor ? 
Echo—Then lick her! 


To leave me then I can't compel her, 
Though every woman else excel her ? 
Echo—Sell her ! 


The doubting youth to Echo turn’d again, Sir, 
To ask advice, but found it did not answer. 


The youthful writer of the verses ‘“‘ Farewell” and “On the Death of 
Clara,” must not think of publishing. He may take our word (whatever 
his good-natured friends may say to the contrary) that at present he merely 
rhymes. 


We do not “ want a Correspondent in H. W. B.’s way.” His verse is not 
poetry—his language is not grammatical : 


Then take up the lyre which has long been forsaken, 
Its chords are not broke, though so silent it ays.” 





Among the communications we are obliged to reject, are the following :— 
My first gray Hair.—D.’s Lines.—Letter on the Drama.—Stanzas on 
Beauty.—The Likeness.—Meditations on a Marrow Bone. 
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ROBERT BURNS AND LORD BYRON. 


I nave seen Robert Burns laid in 
his grave, and I have seen George 
Gordon Byron borne to his; of both 
I wish to speak, and my words shall 
be spoken with honesty and freedom. 
They were great though not equal 
heirs of fame; the fortunes of their 
birth were widely dissimilar ; yet in 
their passions and in their genius they 
approached to a closer resemblance; 
their careers were short and glorious, 
and they both perished in the sum- 
mer of life, and in all the splendour 
of a reputation more likely to increase 
than diminish. One was a peasant, 
and the other was a peer ; but Nature 
is a great leveller, and makes amends 
for the injuries of fortune by the rich- 
ness of her benefactiqns ; the genius 
of Burns raised him to a level with 
the nobles of the land; by nature if 
not by birth, he was the peer of By- 
ron. I knew one, and I have seen 
both; I have hearkened to words from 
their lips, and admired the labours 
of their pens, and I am now, and 
likely to remain, under the influence 
of their magic songs. They rose by 
the force of their genius, and they 
fell by the strength of their passions; 
one wrote from a love, and the other 
from a scorn, of mankind; and they 
both sang of the emotions of their 
own hearts with a vehemence and an 
originality which few have equalled, 
and none surely have surpassed. But 
it is less my wish to draw the charac- 
ters of those extraordinary men than 
to write what I remember of them ; 
and I will say nothing that I know 
not to be true, and little but what I 
saw myself. 

Ava. 1824. 


The first time I ever saw Burns 
was in Nithsdale. I was then a 
child, but his looks and his voice 
cannot well be forgotten ; and while 
I write this I behold him as distinct- 
ly as I did when I stood at my fa- 
ther’s knee, and heard the bard re- 
peat his Tam O'Shanter. He was 
tall and of a manly make, his brow 
broad and high, and his voice varied 
with the character of his inimitable 
tale ; yet through all its variations it 
was melody itself. He was of great 
personal strength, and proud too of 
displaying it; and I have seen him 
lift a load with ease, which few or- 
dinary men would have willingly un- 
dertaken. 

The first time I ever saw Byron 
was in the House of Lords, soon after 
the publication of Childe Harold. 
He stood up in his place on the op- 
position side, and made a speech on 
the subject of Catholic freedom. His 
voice was low, and I heard him but 
by fits, and when I say he was 
witty and sarcastic, I judge as much 
from the involuntary mirth of the 
benches as from what I heard with m 
own ears. His voice had not the full 
and manly melody of the voice of 
Burns ; nor had he equal vigour of 
frame, nor the same open expanse of 
forehead. But his face was finely 
formed, and was impressed with a 
more delicate vigour than that of the 
peasant poet. He had a singular 
conformation of ear, the lower lobe, 
instead of being pendulous, grew 
down and united itself to the cheek 
and resembled no other ear I ever 
saw, save that of the Duke of Wel- 

I 
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lington. His bust by Thorvaldson is 
feeble and mean; the painting of 
Phillips is more noble and much more 
like. Of Burns I have never seen 
aught but a very uninspired resem- 
blance—and I regret it the more, be- 
cause he had a look worthy of the 
happiest effort of art—a look beaming 
with poetry and eloquence. 

The last time I saw Burns in life 
was on his return from the Brow-well 
of Solway; he had been ailing all 
spring, and summer had come with- 
out bringing health with it; he had 
gone away very ill and he returned 
worse. He was brought back, | 
think, in a covered spring cart, and 
when he alighted at the foot of the 
street in which he lived, he could 
scarce stand upright. He reached 
his own door with difficulty. He 
stooped much, and there was a visi- 
ble change in his looks. Some may 
think it not unimportant to know, 
that he was at that time dressed in 
a blue coat with the undress nankeen 
pantaloons of the volunteers, and that 
his neck, which was inclining to be 
short, caused his hat to turn up be- 
hind, in the manner of the shovel 
hats of the Episcopal clergy. Truth 
obliges me to add, that he was not 
fastidious about his dress; and that 
an officer, curious in the personal ap- 
pearance and equipments of his com- 
pany, might have questioned the mi- 
itary nicety of the poet’s clothes and 
arms. But his colonel was a maker 
of rhyme, and the poet had to display 
more charity for his commander's 
verse than the other had to exercise 
when he inspected the clothing and 
arms of the careless bard. 

From the day of his return home 
till the hour of his untimely death, 
Dumfries was like a besieged place. 
It was known he was dying, and the 
anxiety, not of the rich and the 
Jearned only, but of the mechanics 
and peasants, exceeded all belief. 
Wherever two or three people stood 
together, their talk was of Burns and 
of him alone ; they spoke of his his- 
tory—of his person—of his works— 
of his family—of his fame, and of his 
untimely and approaching fate, with 
a warmth and an enthusiasm which 
will ever endear Dumfries to my re- 
membrance. All that he said or was 
saying—the opinions of the -physi- 
clans (and Maxwell was a kind and a 
skilful one), were eagerly caught up 





and reported from street to street, 
and from house to house. 

His good humour was unruffled, 
and his wit never forsook him. He 
looked to one of his fellow volunteers 
with a smile, as he stood by the bed- 
side with his eyes wet, and said, 
« John, don’t let the awkward squad 
fire over me.” He was aware that 
death was dealing with him ; he ask- 
ed a lady who visited him, more in 
sincerity than in mirth, what com- 
mands she had for the other world— 
he repressed with a smile the hopes 
of his friends, and told them he had 
lived long enough. As his life drew 
near a close, the eager yet decorous 
solicitude of his fellow townsmen in- 
creased. He was an exciseman it is 
true—a name odious, from many as- 
sociations, to his countrymen—but he 
did his duty meekly and kindly, and 
repressed rather than encouraged the 
desire of some of his companions to 
push the law with severity; he was 
therefore much beloved, and the pas- 
sion of the Scotch for poetry made 
them regard him as little lower than 
a spirit inspired. It is the practice 
of the young men of Dumfries to meet 
in the streets during the hours of re- 
mission from labour, and by these 
means I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the general solicitude of all 
ranks and of all ages. His differences 
with them in some important points 
of human speculation and religious 
hope were forgotten and forgiven; 
they thought only of his genius—of 
the delight his compositions had dif- 
fused—and they talked of him with 
the same awe as of some departing 
spirit, whose voice was to gladden 
them no more. His last moments 
have never been described ; he had 
laid his head quietly on the pillow 
awaiting dissolution, when his at- 
tendant reminded him of his medi- 
cine and held the cup to his lip. He 
started suddenly up, drained the cup 
at a guip, threw his hands before 
him like a man about to swim, and 
sprung from head to foot of the bed— 
fell with his face down, and expired 
with a groan. 

Of the dying moments of Byron we 
have no minute nor very distinct ac- 
count. He perished in a foreign land 
among barbarians or aliens, and he 
seems to have been without the aid 
of a determined physician, whose 
firmness or persuasion might have 
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vanquished his obstinacy. His a- 
version to bleeding was an infirmity 
which he shared with many better 
regulated minds ; for it is no uncom- 
mon belief that the first touch of the 
lancet will charm away the approach 
of death, and those who believe this 
are willing to reserve so decisive a 
spell for a more momentous occasion. 
He had parted with his native land 
in no ordinary bitterness of spirit ; 
and his domestic infelicity had ren- 
dered his future peace of mind hope- 
less—this was aggravated from time 
to time by the tales or the intrusion 
of travellers, by reports injurious to 
his character, and by the eager and 
vulgar avidity with which idle stories 
were circulated, which exhibited him 
in weakness or in folly. But there 
is every reason to believe, that long 
before his untimely death his native 
land was as bright as ever in his 
fancy, and that his anger conceived 
against the many for the sins of the few 
had subsided or was subsiding. Of 
Scotland, and of his Scottish origin, 
he has boasted in more than one place 
of his poetry ; he is proud to remem- 
ber the land of his mother, and to 
sing that he is half a Scot by birth 
and a whole one in his heart. Of his 
great rival in popularity, Sir Walter 
Scott, he speaks with kindness ; and 
the compliment he has paid him has 
been earned by the unchangeable ad- 
miration of the other. Scott has ever 
spoken of Byron as he has lately 
written, and all those who know him 
will feel that this consistency is cha- 
racteristic. I must, however, con- 
fess, his forgiveness of Mr. Jeffrey 
was an unlooked-for and unexpected 
piece of humility and loving kindness, 
and, as a Scotchman, I am rather 
willing to regard it as a presage of 
early death, and to conclude that the 
poet was “fey,” and forgave his 
arch enemy in the spirit of the 
dying Highlander—“ Weel, weel; I 
forgive him, but God confound you, 
my twa sons, Duncan and Gilbert, if 
you forgive him.” The criticism 
with which the Edinburgh Review 
welcomed the first flight which By- 
ron’s Muse took, would have crushed 
and broken any spirit less dauntless 
than his own; and for a long while 
he entertained the horror of a re- 
viewer which a bird of song feels for 
the presence of the raven. But they 
smoothed his spiritdown, first by sub- 
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mission and then by idolatry, and 
his pride must have been equal to 
that which made the angels fall if it 
had refused to be soothed by the 
obeisance of a reviewer. One never 
forgets, if he should happen to for- 
give, an insult or an injury offered in 
youth—it grows with the growthand 
strengthens with the strength, and I 
may reasonably doubt the truth of 
the poet’s song when he sings of his 
dear Jeffrey. The news of his death 
came upon London like an earth- 
quake; and though the common mul- 
titude are ignorant of literature and 
destitute of feeling for the higher 
flights of poetry, yet they consented 
to feel by faith, and believed, because 
the newspapers believed, that one of 
the brightest lights in the firmament 
of poesy was extinguished for ever. 
With literary men a sense of the pub- 
lic misfortune was mingled, perhaps, 
with a sense that a giant was removed 
from their way ; and that they had 
room now to break a lance with an 


‘equal, without the fear of being over- 


thrown by fiery impetuosity and 
colossal strength. The world of lite- 
rature is now resigned to lower, but 
perhaps, not less presumptuous poetic 
spirits. But among those who feared 
him, or envied him, or loved him, 
there are none who sorrow not for the 
national loss, and grieve not that By- 
ron fell so soon, and on a foreign shore. 

When Burns died I was then 
young, but I was not insensible that 
a mind of no common strength had 
passed from among us. He had 
caught my fancy and touched my 
heart with his songs and his poems. 
I went to see him laid out for the 
grave; several eldern people were 
with me. He lay in a plain unadorned 
coffin, with a linen sheet drawn over 
his face, and on the bed, and around 
the body, herbs and flowers were 
thickly strewn according to the usage 
of the country. He was wasted 
somewhat by long illness ; but death 
had not increased the swarthy hue of 
his face, which was uncommonly 
dark and deeply marked—the dying 
pang was visible in the lower part, 
but his broad and open brow was 
pale and serene, and around it his 
sable hair lay in masses, slightly 
touched with gray, and _ inclining 
more to a wave than a curl. The 
room where he lay was plain and 
neat, and the simplicity of the 
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poet’s humble dwelling pressed the 
presence of death more closely on the 
heart than if his bier had been embel- 
lished by vanity and covered with the 
blazonry of high ancestry and rank. 
We stood and gazed on him in si- 
lence for the space of several minutes 
—we went, and others succeeded us 
--there was no justling and crushing, 
though the crowd was great—man 
followed man as patiently and order- 
ly as if all had been a matter of mu- 
tual understanding—not a question 
was asked — not a whisper was heard. 
This was several days after his death. 
It is the custom of Scotland to 
“wake” the body—not with wild 
howlings and wilder songs, and much 
waste of strong drink, like our mer- 
curial neighbours, but in silence or in 
prayer—superstition says it is un- 
sonsie to leave a corpse alone ; and 
it is never lett. 1 know not who 
watched by the body of Burns—much 
it was my wish to share in the ho- 
nour—but my extreme youth would 
have made such a request seem fool- 
ish, and its rejection would have been 
sure. 

I aim to speak the feelings of an- 
other people, and of the customs of a 
higher rank, when I speak of laying 
out the body of Byron for the grave. 
It was announced from time to time 
that he was to be exhibited in state, 
and the progress of the embellish- 
ments of the poet’s bier was record- 
ed in the pages of an hundred publi- 
cations. They were at length com- 
pleted, and to separate the curiosity 
of the poor from the admiration of 
the rich, the latter were indulged 
with tickets of admission, and a day 
was set a-part for them to gé” and 
wonder over the decked room and 
the emblazoned bier. Peers and peer- 
esses, priests, poets, and politicians, 
came in gilded chariots and in hired 
hacks to gaze upon the splendour of 
the funeral preparations, and to see 
in how rich and how vain a shroud 
the body of the immortal had been 
hid. Those idle trappings in which 
rank seeks to mark its altitude above 
the vulgar belonged to the state of 
the peer rather than to the state of 
the poet; genius required no such 
attractions ; and all this magnificence 
served only to divide our regard with 
the man whose inspired tongue was 
now silenced for ever. Who cared 
for Lord Byron the peer, and the 


privy councillor, with his coronet, 
and his long descent from princes on 
one side, and from heroes on both— 
and who did not care for George 
Gordon Byron the poet, who has 
charmed us, and will charm our de- 
scendants with his deep and impas- 
sioned verse. The homage was ren- 
dered to genius, not surely to rank— 
for lord can be stamped on any clay, 
but inspiration can only be impressed 
on the finest metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude 
were admitted I know not in what 
terms to speak—I never surely saw 
so strange a mixture of silent sorrow 
and of fierce and intractable curiosity. 
If one looked on the poet’s splendid 
coffin with deep awe, and thought of 
the gifted spirit which had lately 
animated the cold remains, others 
regarded the whole as a pageant or a 
show, got up for the amusement of 
the idle and the careless, and criticised 
the arrangements in the spirit of those 
who wish to be rewarded for their 
time, and who consider that all they 
condescend to visit should be accord- 
ing to their own taste. There wasa 
crushing, a trampling, and an impa- 
tience, as rude and as fierce as ever | 
witnessed at a theatre ; and words of 
incivility were bandied about, and 
questions asked with such determina- 
tion to be answered, that the very 
mutes, whose business was silence 
and repose, were obliged to interfere 
with tongue and hand between the 
visitors and the dust of the poet. In 
contemplation of such a scene, some 
of the trappings which were there on 
the first day were removed on the 
second, and this suspicion of the good 
sense and decorum of the multitude 
called forth many expressions of dis- 
pleasure, as remarkable for their 
warmth as their propriety of language. 
By five o'clock the people were all 
ejected—man and woman—and the 
rich coffin bore tokens of the touch of 
hundreds of eager fingers—many of 
which had not been overclean. 

The multitude who accompanied 
Burns to the grave went step by 
step with the chief mourners ; they 
might amount to ten er twelve thou- 
sand. Not a word was heard; and, 
though all could not be near, and 
many could not see, when the earth 
closed on their darling poet for ever, 
there was no rude impatience shown, 
no fierce disappointment expressed. 
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It was an impressive and mournful 
sight to see men of all ranks and per- 
suasions and opinions mingling as 
brothers, and stepping side by side 
down the streets of Dumfries, with 
the remains of him who had sang of 
their loves and joys and domestic 
endearments, with a truth and a ten- 
derness which none perhaps have 
since equalled. I could, indeed, have 
wished the military part of the pro- 
cession away—for he was buried 
with military honours—because I] am 
one of those who love simplicity in all 
that regards genius. The scarlet and 
gold—the banners displayed—the 
measured step, and the military array, 
with the sound of martial instru- 
ments of music, had no share in in- 
creasing the solemnity of the burial 
scene ; and had no connexion with 
the poet. I looked on it then, and I 
consider it now, as an idle ostentation, 
a piece of superfluous state which 
might have been spared, more espe- 
cially as his neglected and traduced 
and insulted spirit had experienced 
no kindness in the body from those 
lofty people who are now proud of 
being numbered as his coevals and 
countrymen. His fate has been a re- 
proach to Scotland. But the reproach 
comes with an ill grace from Eng- 
land. When we can forget Butler's 
fate—Otway’s loaf—-Dryden’s old 
age, and Chatterton’s poison-cup, 
we may think that we stand alone in 
the iniquity of neglecting pre-emi- 
nent genius. I found myself at the 
brink of the poet’s grave, into which 
he was about to descend for ever— 
there was a pause among the mourn- 
ers as if loath to part with his re- 
mains ; and when he was at last low- 
ered, and the first shovelful of earth 
sounded on his coffin-lid, I looked up 
and saw tears on many cheeks where 
tears were not usual. The volun- 
teers justified the fears of their com- 
rade by three ragged and straggling 
volleys. The earth was heaped up, 
the green sod laid over him, and the 
multitude stood gazing on the grave 
for some minutes’ space, and then 
melted silently away. The day was 
a fine one, the sun was almost with- 
out a cloud, and not a drop of rain 
fell from dawn to twilight. I notice 
this—not from my concurrence in the 
common superstition—that “ happy 
is the corpse which the rain rains on,” 


but to confute a pious fraud of a re- - 
ligious Magazine, which made Hea- 
ven express its wrath at the inter- 
ment of a profane poet, in thunder, 
in lightning, and in rain. I know 
not who wrote the story, and ] wish 
not to know; but its utter false- 
hood thousands can attest. It is one 
proof out of many, how divine wrath 
is found by dishonest zeal in a com- 
mon commotion of the elements, and 
that men, whose profession is god- 
liness and truth, will look in the face 
of heaven and tell a deliberate lie. 

A few select friends aud admirers 
followed Lord Byron to the grave— 
his coronet was borne before him, 
and there were many indications of 
his rank ; but, save the assembled 
multitude, no indications of his ge- 
nius. In conformity to a singular 
practice of the great, a long train of 
their empty carriages followed the 
mourning coaches— mocking the dead 
with idle state, and impeding the 
honester sympathy of the crowd with 
barren pageantry. Where were the 
owners of those machines of sloth 
and lixury—where were the men of 
rank among whose dark pedigrees 
Lord Byron threw the light of his 
genius, and lent the brows of nobility 
a halo to which they were strangers? 
Where werethe great Whigs ? Where 
were the illustrious Tories? Could a 
mere difference in matters of human 
belief keep those fastidious persons 
away? But, above all, where were 
the friends with whom wedlock had 
united him? On his desolate corpse 
no wife looked, and no child shed 
a tear. I have no wish to set my- 
self up as a judge in domestic infe- 
licities, and I am willing to believe 
they were separated in such a way 
as rendered conciliation hopeless ; 
but who eould stand and look on 
his pale manly face, and his dark 
locks which early sorrows were 
making thin and gray, without feel- 
ing that, gifted as he was, with a 
soul above the mark of other men, 
his domestic misfortunes called for 
our pity as surely as his genius 
called for our admiration. When the 
career of Burns was closed, I saw 
another sight—a weeping widow and 
four helpless sons; they came into 
the streets in their mournings, and 

ublic sympathy was awakened a- 
Fresh ; I shall never forget the looks 
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of his boys, and the compassion 
which they excited. The poet's life 
had not been without errors, and such 
errors, too, as a wife is slow in for- 
giving ; but he was honoured then, 
and is honoured now, by the unalien- 
able affection of his wife, and the 
world repays her prudence and her 
love by its regard and esteem. 
Burns, with all his errors in faith 
and in practice, was laid in hallowed 
earth, in the churchyard of the town 
where he resided ; no one thought of 
closing the church gates against his 
body, because of the freedom of his 
poetry, and the carelessness of his 
life. And why was not Byron laid 
among the illustrious men of Eng- 
land, in Westminster Abbey? Is 
there a poet in all the Poet's Corner 
who has better right to that distinc- 
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tion? Why was the door closed a- 
gainst him, and opened to the car- 
cases of thousands without merit, 
and without name? Look round the 
walls, and on the floor over which 
you tread, and behold them encum- 
bered and inscribed with memorials 
of the mean and the sordid.and the 
impure, as well as of the virtuous 
and the great. Why did the Dean 
of Westminster refuse admission to 
such an heir of fame as Byron? if he 
had no claim to lie within the conse- 
crated precincts of the Abbey, he 
has no right to lie in consecrated 
ground at all. There is no doubt 
that the pious fee for sepulture would 
have been paid—and it is not a small 
one. Hail! to the Church of England, 
if her piety is stronger than her 
avarice. 





EXCERPTA ANTIQUARIA: MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Her personal vanity has been il- 
lustrated and severely commented on 
by Lord Orford, in his article on 
Lord Essex, in the ‘* Noble Authors ;” 
and it is voticed by all who have writ- 
ten on her life and character. The 
following is extracted from Sir John 
Harington’s “ Brief View of the 
State of the Church of England,” 
penned so early as 1608 or 1609, but 
not printed till 1653. Harington 
was godson to the virgin queen, which 
renders what he says of better au- 
thority and the greater interest. 

There is almost none that waited in 
Queen Elizabeth's court, and observed any 
thing, but can tell, that it pleased her very 
much to seeme, to be thought, and to be 
told that shee looked young. The majesty 
and gravity of a scepter, borne forty four 
yeares could not alter that nature of a wo- 
man in her. Dr. Anthony Rudd, Bishop 
of St. David's, once preaching before her, 
touched on her age, and quoted certain 
texts on the infirmities of the old, as Eccl. 
xu. &c. &c. When he had concluded, 
the Queen plainly told him, he should have 


kept his arithmetic to himself: but 1 see, 
said she, the greatest clerks are xot the 
wisest men. 


When her Majesty sent the Earl 
of Essex on the Cadiz expedition, 
she appointed the following Prayer 
to be used throughout the fleet, and 
Camden expressly ascribes the com- 
position to herself ; “ His prescriptis 
(says he in his Annals) illa precatio- 
nem dictavit, qua per singulas naves 
quotidie divinam opem cceptis implo- 
rarent.” Jt is transcribed from “ A 
briefe and a true Discourse of the 
late honorable Voyage vnto Spaine, 
and of the Wynning, Sacking, and 
Burning of the famous Towne of 
Cadiz there, and of the miraculous 
Ouerthrowe of the Spanish Navie at 
that Tyme, with a Report of all 
other Accidentes thereunto apper- 
tayning. By Doctor Marbeck, at- 
tending vpon the Person of the Right 
Honorable Lord Highe Admiral] of 
England all the Tyme of the saide 
Action.” * Marbeck ¢ says, that 





* This is in manuscript among Dr. Rawlinson’s collection in the Bodleian. It was 
printed, with sone variations, and without the name of the author, in folio, in order to 


be inserted at the end of some copies of the first 


Lovo. 


volume of Hakluyt’s Voyages, Lond. 


+ Roger Merbeck was the son of John Marbeck, a celebrated musician and the 
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whilst they were lying at anchor in 
Plymouth roads, “ by good fortune 
there came to my handes a Prayer in 
Englishe touching this present action, 
and made by her Majestie as it was 
voyced ; the prayerseemed to mee tobe 
most excellent, as well for the matter 
as also the manner, and therewithall 
very patheticall, and therefore for dy- 
vers good motives w then presentlie 
came vnto my mynd,” he not only 
preserved it m its original form, but 
‘at that very instaunt presumed * 
to translate it into Latin.” The 
translation we omit, and proceed to 
give the 
Prayer.t 

Most Omnipotent Maker and Guider of 
all our worlde’s masse, that onlie searchest 
and fadomist the bottome of all our harte’s 
conceites, and in them seest the true ori- 
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ginalls of all our actions intended, thou 
that by thie foresight doost trulie discerne 
howe no malice of revenge, nor quittaunce 
of iniurye, nor desier of blood shed, nor 
greedines of lucre, hath bredd the resolu- 
tion of our nowe sett out armye, but a 
heedefull care, and warie watche, that no 
neglect of foes, nor ouer suertie of harme, 
might breed ether daunger to vs, or glorie 
to them. Theis beeinge the groundes, 
thou that dost inspire the mynd, we humblie 
beseech thee, withe bended knees, prosper 
the worke, and with best fore windes guide 
the jorney, speed the victory, and make 
the returne the advauncement of thie glory, 
the triumphe of their fame and suertie to 
the realme, with the least losse of Englishe 
bloude. To theis devout petitions, Lord, 
give thou thy blessed graunt. Amen. 


The following lines, attributed to 
Elizabeth, are trom a manuscript col- 
lection of English and Latin Epi- 





organist of Windsor. In 1552 he came from Eaton, and was admitted a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, being then sixteen, of which university he was twice Proctor. 
In 1564 he was unanimously chosen Public Orator, being the first person upon whom 
that office was conferred for life. He became afterwards Provost of Oriel and a Canon 
of Christ Church; but marrying unfortunately, gave up his preferments, studied 
physic, and taking his superior degree in that faculty, left the university, and was ap- 
pointed physician to Queen Elizabeth. It is not unlikely that his domestic uncasiness 
induced him tv join in the expedition under Lord Essex, for Marbeck was not, at that 
period, of an age suited to peril and adventure. At his return he seems to bave resided 
in London, where he died in the year 1605, and was buried in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 

* “ Yf it weare of her maiesties doinge, I most humblie prostrate at her sacred feete 
craue pardon for daringe to presume to deface so excellent a pend thinge with my rude 
and homelie translation, beseechinge her ma‘i¢ to accept of my good meaninge, and 
to admitt this my plaine and simple excuse, whiche is, that in very truthe I could 
doe it no better.” 

+ It appears to have been customary to compose and publish prayers of this descrip- 
tion on all national undertakings. We have now before us two broadsides ‘* set foorth 
hy authoritie,”’ and both * Imprinted at London by the deputies of Christopher Barker, 
Printer to the Queene’s most excellent Maiestie.”” One of these is entitled ** A Prayer of 
Thanksgiuing, and for Continuance of good Successe to her Maiestie’s forces,” was 
printed in 1596; the second is a composition of sufficient merit to render it well worthy 
of preservation. It was printed in 1599. 


A Prayer for the good Successe of her Maiesties Forces in Ireland. 


Almightie God and most mercifull Father, which by thine holy Worde declarest 
thy selfe to be the first ordeiner and continuall vpholder of all Princely power and right, 
and by thy terrible iudgements against Core, Dathan, and Abiram, in opening the 
earth to swallow vp them and theirs; and with like vengeance powred vpon Absalon, 
Achitophel, Adoniah, and Sheba, diddest manifest to the whole world, how much thou 
hatest all resistance and rebellion against thy Diuine ordinance : Uouchsafe (wee humbly 
beseech thee) to strengthen and protect the Forces of thine anoynted our Queene and 
Souereigne, sent out to suppresse these wicked and vnnaturall Rebels. Be thou to our 
Armies a Captaine, Leader and Defender. Let thine holy Angels pitch their Tents 
round about to guard them, and giue them victorie against all such as rise vp to with- 
stand them. Let not our sinnes (O Lord) be an hinderance to thine accustomed mercies 
towards vs, neither punish our misdeeds by strengthening the handes of such, as —_ 
thy Trueth, and haue wickedly cast off the rightfull yoke of their due allegiance : t 
so thy blessed Handmayde our dread Souereigne, may alwayes reioyce in thy Salua- 
tion, And we her loyal] Subiects still haue cause to magnifie thy glorious Name, and to 
offer to thee with ioy the sacrifices oF aneise cua ipeepaneining in the middest of the grest 
Congregation. Graunt this (o most righteous Lord of Hosts) we beseech thee, 


through Jesus Christ our onely Saviour and Redeemer. Amen. 
We have the rather reprinted this, believing that the broadside from which it bz« 
been taken is the only copy now in existence. - 
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grams made early in the seventeenth 
century. Of her Majesty’s profici- 
ency in the learned languages we 
have before given some early and 
very interesting specimens;* that 
which we now produce is by no 
means deficient in point and ability, 


nor do we see any reason to doubt oj 
its authenticity. 
Queen Elizabeth to Leicester, who thought 
to haue married her. 
Urse, quid insanis? vis tu Rex esse fera- 
rum ? 
Urse, cares caud4, non potes esse Leo. + 





RICHARD CROMWELL 


Was chosen chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford on the death of his 
father, but no sooner was there a 
prospect of the Restoration, than he 
intimated his willingness to resign 
that distinguished post, in a letter to 
the Convocation, and soon after ac- 
tually resigned it by a second letter 
addressed to the same body. We be- 
lieve these epistles never to have been 
printed ; and as they are highly cha- 
racteristic of the writer, shall now 
present them to our readers. Richard 
Cromwell was a well intentioned, re- 
spectable person, ill calculated for 
the reins of government, and perfect- 


was favourable to literature, and 
would, probably, had things taken 
a different turn, have appeared to 
greater advantage as the chancellor 


of Oxford than as the protector of 


Great Britain; a dignity for which 
he had neither abilities nor strength 
of character. 

For the Vice-Chanccllour and the Convoca- 
tion of the Vy versity of Oxford, These 
Gentlemen—The signall changes of the 

hand of God towards mee haue not seques- 

tred my thoughts from the discharge of 
that office wherein I stand ingaged vnto 
you. And whereas the revolution of time 
requireth that either your present Vice- 

Chancellour bee reinstated in his office, or 

another chosen to succeede him ; consider- 

ing what abundant testimony your present 

Vice-Chancellour, Dr. Conant, hath giuen 

of his intire qualification for soe great a 

trust, I doe hereby nominate and recom. 

mend him to you, to beare the same office 
for this next yeare alsoe, promising to my 
selfe the chearfull concurrence of your vna- 
nimous votes in the reiterated conferring of 
this dignity vpon a person, who by his la- 
bours and exemplary conversation amongst 
you, 18 @ great ornament to your Vniver- 
sity. Gentlemen, your ready complyance 
to this proposall will demonstrate the con- 


tinuance of your respects towards mee, 
whose high esteeme of learning and learned 
men you might haue more fully experi- 
mented, had not the most wise disposition 
of the Almighty hindred the more reall and 
fruitfull manifestations of the same vnto 
you. And I assure you, that I am soe 
affected to the flourishing of your estate, 
that as I accepted of the honour of your 
Chancellorshippe with earnest desires to 
become instrumentall towards your pros- 
perity, soe I shall readily divest my selfe 
of that honour, when by soe doing I may, 
at least, occasionally, contribute any thing 
to the attaining of that great end. 


] rest, 
Gentlemen, 
Your aflectionate friend and 
Chancellour, 


Hursley, Octob, G—59. R. CROMWELL. 


For the Viee-Chancellour and Convocation 
of y° University of Oxford, These 
Gentlemen—I doe and allwayes shall 
retaine a hearty sence of my former obli- 
gations to you in your free election of me 
to the office of your Chancellour, and ‘tis 
noe small trouble to my thoughts when | 
consider how little serviceable I haue been 
to you in that relation. But since the all 
wise Providence of God (which I desire all 
wayes to adore and bow downe unto) hath 
been pleased soe to change my condition 
that I am not in a capacity to answer the 
ends of that office, I thought I should not 
be faithfull to you if I did not resign it up 
into your hands, that you might haue op- 
portunity to chuse some other person, whoe 
in the present state of things may be more 
fit and able to serve you. I doe hereupon 
most freely giue up and resigne all my 
right and interest in that office. But shall 
allwayes retaine my affection and esteem 
for you, with my prayers for your con- 
tinuall prosperity, that amidst the many 
examples of the instability and revolutions 
of humaine affaires you may still abide 
flourishing and fruitfull. I am, 
Gent®, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
R. CRoMWELL. 
Hursley, May y* 8th, 1660. 





* London Magazine, Apmil and December, 1822, pages 387, 5565. 
+ It is almost unnecessary to state, that the appellation of Bear alludes to the armo- 


al ensigns of Lord Leicester. 
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DREAMS: FELON’S HILL—WINDY HOVEL—THE VIOLETS. 


1 am one of those feverish-spirited 
beings who never sleep without 
dreaming. And, on the other hand, 


1 belong to that visionary class of 


mortals, who very often dream with- 
out sleeping. Nor can I justly as- 
sert that there is much difference, as 
to probability, between my sleeping 
and my waking fancies. In the lat- 
ter, however, I am seldom wholly 
unconscious of the act of creation 
within me ; whilst the former are the 
involuntary wanderings of my mind, 


when sleep has divested the will of 


its power to control or excite the 
imagination. Between these volun- 
tary and involuntary dreams, | 
should nevertheless acknowledge one 
distinction, namely, that my day- 
dreams—those which I wilfully create 
—are seldom equal in beauty or ter- 
rific interest to the shadowy scenes 
which pass over my mind in slumber. 
I will give an instance of each, and 
conclude with another which, in the 
opinion of many, would go far to 
establish the popular theory that 
there is something prophetic in the 
nature of real dreams. 

Travelling one day by the sea-shore, 
after having passed several desert- 
ed maritime villas, I at length found 


myself alone in the noisy solitude of 


the waves and echoing headlands. 
The aiery of an eagle or wild sea- 
bird, among the overhanging clifis, 
was the only tenement within view. 
I saw the osprey frequently come 
down from the sun, and sailing be- 
tween the ocean and the heights, with 
a shrill note of signal, enter his lofty 
nest. Huge cormorants sat balanc- 
ing on the ridge of every wave, with 
their greedy necks plunged into the 
surf; and flights of seamews, scarce- 
ly distinguishable by their pale ashen 
colour from the foam in which they 
mingled, rose every now and then 
under the curl, uttering their pecu- 
liar scream as the white horses 
reared, and again settling quietly 
down upon the waters. It was about 
six o'clock in the afternoon when I 
doubled a high cape that jutted a 
good way into the sea; beyond this 
the flood became smoother, and only 
fell in a solid phalanx, at each re- 
turn, upon the strand, without much 
noise or fluctuation. There was a 


great extent of beach now within 
view ; the cliffs did not hang over 
it, but leaned back upon the land. 
They were not chalky or sandy as 
they usually are, but rather immense 
sheetings of grey rock, masses 
of enormous stones piled one above 
another, and apparently held toge- 
ther by mere points, so that if one 
by any accident were pulled from the 
bottom, the whole side of the moun- 
tain would probably have descended 
to the shore. ‘There were sometimes 
indeed small portions of verdure, and 
marks of burrows made by rabbits or 
marterns, but there was very little 
pasture, perhaps no more than what 
just sufficed for these animals. <A 
considerable breadth of marge be- 
tween the base of these hills and the 
ocean was covered with a loose 
gravel, thinly overspread with rush- 
grass, and interspersed here and 
there with large fragments of granite 
which had rolled down from the cliffs. 
I am thus particular in describing 
this scene, that I may place the read- 
er, visionarily, where I was myself, 
and enable him to enter into my feel- 
ings. At about the middle length of 
the beach there was a rude stone 
wall, very much dilapidated, stretch- 
ing from the foot of the hills to the 
sea-weed on the shore. A gap di- 
vided this low parapet, and from side 
to side of the gap was extended, as 
a kind of gate, the long stem of a 
beechen tree, from which the dry 
silver bark was curling off by the 
force of its own crispness. Upon this 
tree I leaned, and turning my back 
to the ocean, gazed with sublime 
pleasure on the rocky stairs which 
seemed to lead up to the cloud-built 
chambers of the sky. So barren a view 
never met the eye of a spectator be- 
fore, and to whatever part of the 
shore I looked, the same gray steri- 
lity of prospect saluted me. Before 
me were the slaty hills reflecting and 
reflected by the dull pale-blue fields 
of water that spread to the horizon ; 
on each side were pathless sands, and 
the sky itself either lent or took the 
leaden hue of this desolate shore. 
Bleak as the scene was, however, I 
could not leave it, though evening 
descended fast, and the gale blew 
fresh. from the mountains. I still 
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leaned upon the tree, ruminating 
on man’s insignificance and frailty, 
as | measured with my eye the gi- 
antic retinue of hills before me. 
‘They spoke loud things to my heart, 
silent as they stood. Silent, I re- 
peat, tor the monotonous roar of the 
ecean had now diminished to av in- 
audible ripple as the tide forsook 
the strand, and Echo was asleep 
upon her stony pillow. Some time 
passed in this state of utter loneliness. 
(in a sudden, however, as the wind 
blew vet fuller, | heard what I con- 
ceived to be the links of a chain give 
an iron sound from the hill-side. I 
loaked toward the point from which 
the sound came, and sharpening my 
sight, perceived what had hitherto 
escaped my casual glance,—a gibbet 
standing about halfway up the rocks, 
with a human body hanging upon it 
in chains. It was not terror which 
scized me, at this sight; but a gloom 
all at once seemed to be thrown 
around me, and though I was riveted 
to the spot l would have wiven the 
world to have been away. The 
reader perhaps will scarcely appre- 
ciate the intensity of this scene, but 


I assure him the bare recollection of 


it even at this distance of time makes 
me shudder. Yet there was nothing 
to apprehend ; this was most proba- 
bly the body of some murderer (in- 
deed I had heard something about 
Felon's Hill at one of the villazes I] 
passed through), who was gibbeted 
on the spot where he had committed 
thefatal deed ; and it was not very pro- 
bable that another would have chosen 
the same spot for the same purpose. 
ut nevertheless (though I denied 
the sensation of terror), I acknow- 
ledge that I did feel my hair involun- 
tarily rising, and a cold sweat over- 
ran my face. The reader will al- 
most laugh at me when I tell him 
that the appalling desolation of this 
sight was turther encreased, by—hby 
—~shall | be believed ?— by the ral 
fats which | saw plaving about the 
foot of the gibbet, just under the 
feure, where it swung to and tro 
with the arms hanging like weighis 
down to the knees! The creak- 
me of the gallows also, and the 
cluyg of the chains as the body turned 
with the wind like a vane, now this 
shoulder, now that, coming forward, 
~t shall remember them in nv 
grave! Some time must have clapsed 


whilst I stood wrapt in this dreadful 
contemplation ; Night almost  sur- 
prised me in the attitude of a statue. 
] recollected myself; sprang over 
the gate, and walking rapidly on 
without once looking behind me, as 
rapidly at least as the sand continu- 
aliy sliding from under my feet would 
permit, 1] at length got upon the 
high road just as the moon was 
rising. O, thought I, what a scene 
would ¢hat be now! How the moon 
must look on Felon’s Hill, whilst the 
waves dash sullenly below, and the 
corpse swings, and its chains jangle 
in the breeze ! 

To illustrate my theory, I must 
take the liberty of premising a second 
adventure which happened to me 
some years ago. 

“My lad,” said a fellow, tapping 
ine from behind on the shoulder, 
‘whither art springing so fast o'er 
the heather?” 

The suddenness of the interroga- 
tion startled me, for I had nearly 
gained the summit of the hill, and a 
few minutes before had looked down 
its side without perceiving anything 
but low bushes spotting the pasture. 
The cimness of twilight, however, 
might have deceived me. 

“To N—,” said ] ; “it is not 
very far, I believe.” 

‘Farther than you may get to- 
night, mayhap,” said the man; ** you 
are fresh upon this pasture, | war- 
rant?” 

‘* ] was never amongst these hills 
before. IL have been wandering here 
the whole day, and bethought myself 
of returning only when | had lost 
my path and it became too dark to 
fincl it.” 

My companion smiled, or rather 
leered, at this simple confession. 

‘But I am sure,” added I, in- 
voluntarily putting up my eye-glass, 
—* lam sure N—— must lie at the 
other side of this hill.” 

‘** Ay, ay, to be sure ; Heaven lies 
at the other side of the moon, but a 
long way still from that, could a man 
even get so far on his journey.” 

“Is it not visible from the hill- 
top?” I with some anxiety inquired. 

“We shall see,” he replied, and 
having gained the asceut, leaped 
upon a high rock and clapping the 
ring of u large door-key to one eye,— 
“If there be a town within ken,” 
said be, * Tl carry you on mr back 
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to it, and be cudgelled all the way 
like a donkey.” 

There was no necessity for mount- 
ing the rock to see that the town was 
indeed not within view. This side 
of the hill spread forward into a 
boundless expanse of green moor, 
with scarcely an object to relieve its 
smoothness but a few tufts of rushes 
here and there. Behind me were 
the mountains I had descended a few 
hours ago, and on each hand were 
their lordly brothers, each over- 
towering the rest as it stood farther 
awav. I am fond of loneliness, as 
the reader must have perceived from 
what I have already related; wild 
evening rambles and nocturnal mus- 
ings in total solitude, have ever been 
more pleasing to me than society. 
But the present scene was almost 
too forlorn. I was most probably 
many, many miles from any habita- 
tion, and I stood alone amidst a 
world of hills. The night also, which 
had now closed in, though clear, was 
bitterly cold. ‘ Alone,’ did I say ?— 
whilst I stood pondering on the de- 
solate prospect before me, and blam- 
ing the heedlessness which had led 
me hither, I received a slap upon 
the shoulders as if the side of a house 
had fallen upon them, and the fel- 
low I spoke of shouted through my 
ears—* Box thy noddle no more 
about it, man; shalt sleep in a high- 
er bed to-night than any man this 
side of Skiddaw or Ben-Nevis. Can’st 
tell a star from a rush light?” said 
he, pointing to a small beacon which 
glimmered on the top of one of the 
midmost hills to my right. Without 
expecting my answer, he pushed me 
rudely towards it, and walked on 
himself, scarcely deigning to observe 
whether I accompanied him. I was as 
a willow-wand to an oak beside him, 
sO resistance was vain; and I could 
perceive by a casual quick glance of 
his eye, as the moon which had now 
surmounted the hill-tops shone down 
upon us, that he had no notion of 
allowing me to escape him. Had 
this been possible I certainly should 
have attempted it, notwithstanding 
his poanaleell heopleailey. In fact, his 
manners had given me impressions 
which his appearance fully confirm- 
ed; the word ‘ villain’ was stamped 


pon his lowering forehead as plainly 
#8 if the hangwan had burnt it there 
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with a hot iron. I had nothing to do 
but follow im silence. 

As we proceeded up the hill, I at- 
tempted once or twice to interrupt 
the horrid pause by asking some ap- 
parently indifferent questions about 
the place to which we were going, 
but the wind blew so strongly down 
the mountain that, together with m 
secret agitation, it rapt my breath 
between every few words, especially 
as we walked very fast consider- 
ing the ascent. My companion did 
not pay the least attention to any 
thing I endeavoured to say, but turn- 
ing every now and then gave a shout 
which in the stillness of night I heard 
faintly repeated by several very dis- 
tant echoes. Just as we had gotten 
to the pinnacle, he shouted again, 
and I now plainly heard the shout an- 
swered by three or four different hu- 
man voices from the bottom of the 
hill. Moonlight showed me indis- 
tinetly something moving up the 
rocks as I looked thither, and when 
it approached nearer I found it to be 
a party of men, one of whom had a 
sack heavily laden on his shoulders. 
Black-brow (as I will beg leave to 
christen my companion) and his un- 
willing guest were standing at the 
door of a ruinous hovel, built with 
awkward gray stones on the very top 
of the hill. Black-brow applied his 
eye-glass to the keyhole, and we en- 
tered the miserable dwelling, in the 
window of which a solitary light was 
burning. He thrust me into a small 
room, locked the door of it, and ina 
few minutes I heard the other party ar- 
rive, one of whom flinging down what 
I conjectured to be the sack at the 
threshold of my door, with a horrid 
oath exclaimed that “ it would have 
broken a colt’s back to carry it.” I 
think, but am not able positively to 
assert, that as the sack fell heavily 
against the door, I heard something 
like a groan. The party now ad- 
journed to another room at the far- 
thest end of the building, and a great 
deal of noisy conversation ensued, of 
which however I could gather no- 
thing but the oaths and exclamations. 
After some time J heard the crackling 
of a fire; by and by the noise increas- 
ed; Jaughter intermixed with curses, 
and interrupted by a loud quarrel or 
a vociferons song, gave indication of 
a drinking-bout, and that desperate 
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kind of jollity so natural to desperate 
characters, had evidently reached its 
acme. In an hour or two, the up- 
roar diminished, the voices became 
gradually fewer, and at length there 
was total silence. I had now time 
to look about me. The apartment 
in which 1 was confined scarcely al- 
lowed me either to stand upright, 
or to stretch myself lying. It had 
but one small window furnished with 
a single pane of glass, vulgarly called 
a * bull’s-eye.” Some straw, upon 
which a coarse frieze-coat was flung, 
lay in one corner of the room. Over- 
come with fatigue and anxiety, I threw 
myself down upon this wretched 
truss, somewhat in the form of a dog 
gomg to sleep,—not indeed that it 
was my intention to sleep, but to 
meditate how I should attempt 


my escape. My situation in itself 


was perilous, but there was some- 
thing in the accompanying circum- 
stances which rendered it doubly 
terrific. ‘To feel myself alone in this 
solitary habitation, amidst these de- 
serted mountains, would have been 
sufticiently uncomfortable ; to know 
myself in the hands and at the mercy 
of a gang of villains, whose interest 
it was, never to permit one who had 
thus unluckily stumbled upon their 
secret resort to return alive, was 
dreadful. That their trade was either 
murder, or what frequently led to 
it, I had little doubt ; and they might 
perpetrate an act of that kind here 
with perfect impunity, as they had 


nothing to do but let the body of 


their victim drop between the rocks, 
where a casual traveller would never 
think of descending. The reflection 
was horrible. I rose and looked out 
of the miserable window ; there was 
nothing before me but valleys of pale 
rock, and huge solitary pinnacles on 
which the moon shone with an in- 
tensity of brightness that gave them 
the appearance of being clothed in 
shrouds, while their shadows looked 
like long trains of sable sweeping be- 
hind. The hill on the top of which 
this hovel stood was peculiarly bleak, 
and the wind storming about the 
corner where my room lay, and puf- 
fling at the window,as if endeavouring 
to gain an entrance to this wretched 
dwelling, rocked it to and fro on its 
foundation. From this circumstance 
I have always called it to myself— 


Windy Hovel Whilst 1 viewed 
the scene of desolation before me,— 
wherefore, I do not know,—but | 
wished the moon away; its light 
seemed to throw a ghastly paleness 
over the ground, and to discover to 
me more plainly the forlornness of 
my situation. Darkness would have 
been preferable. I wished for silence 
also, rather than such dreary sounds 
as 1 was compelled to hear. The storm 
coming up, as it were, in waves, 
against the gable-end of the hut, 
and then howling disappointed away, 
made my flesh creep whilst I listened 
to it; whilst ever and anon, a mid- 
night snore, or the moan of the night- 
mare from the robbers’ apartment, 
echoed deep and drear through the 
building. A total pause would then 
for a few minutes ensue.—Again the 
blast shook the walls, and roared in 
the chimneys. At one time, when it 
seemed to have collected all its 
strength, the outer door burst open 
with the violence of the shock, and 
I thought the whole mountain was 
seized with an earthquake. Another 
interval of calm.—One of the sleep- 
ers within, uneasy perhaps with - his 
previous debauch, now tore up the 
silence of night, drawing his breath 
ruggedly through his throat and nos- 
trils, till the noise almost wakened 
himself. A second broke out into an 
exclamationof terror, as hisconscience 
pursued him in his dreams; then 
corrected himself, and slept again. 
A third groaned deeply as the noc- 
turnal incubus sat heavier on his 
breast, and 1] could hear him quar- 
reling inarticulately as if struggling 
from under the pressure of the 
demon. At length a loud yell, like 
that of a bloodhound when about to 
spring upon his victim, was uttered 
in a voice which I could not mistake: 
it clove me to the tenderest brain ; 
my blood froze into icicles. [ listen- 
ed—almost choaking with suspense : 
—all was as hush as death, till ano- 
ther blast came.—But I have not re- 
lated the worst: As I looked down 
upon the floor of the room which was 
divided by a column of moonlight 
that came in at the window-pane, | 
saw a stream of some very dark li- 
quor crossing the bright reflection, 
and putting my finger into this— 
judge my horror, when I discovered 
it to be blood! I now recollected 
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that the loaded sack had been placed 
against my door, and upon going 
there 1 found that a quantity of 
blood had oozed from under the pan- 
nels, and was spread into a thick 
pool in the middle of which I was 
now standing. Doubt, if I had any, 
was dispelled by this sight; it was 
plain that some unfortunate person 
had been murdered by my host or his 
gang, who had carried the body hither, 
to be first rifled, and then thrust into 
some deep cavern where it could 
never be discovered. No time was to 
be lost: my blood might soon be 
mingled with that which tracked the 
floor; so I resolved, at the risk of 
strangulation, to attempt forcing my 
body through the window. In the 
oblivion of drunkenness they had 
neglected better securing this outlet, 
and perhaps had altogether forgotten 
my existence; so I had one chance 
of escape. I cut the frame work 
with my pen-knife, lacerating my 
own fingers dreadfully in my hurry 
and trepidation, and finally, by great 
exertion, squeezed myself out, head 
foremost, through the opening. Just 
as I touched the ground, I heard a 
burst of voices from within, and a fu- 
rious rush through the door. I flew 
down the mountain, heard the door 
of the hut clapped violently several 
times, and a number of people speak- 
ing together in great confusion: 
some shots were fired which rang in 
repeated echoes through the neigh- 
bouring valleys, but I had now gain- 
ed the shelter of the next hill, and 
winging round its base, continued my 
flight—till my limbs were no lon- 
ger able to bear me. I sank down 
in a swoon, from which I did not 
awake tillit was broad day. A cow 
was grazing quietly beside me, and 
a neat garden-cottage stood at some 
distance. hither I dragged my 
weary frame ; too happy, however, 
in having so miraculously escaped 
the perils of Windy Hovel. 

Of the above two stories, one is a 
waking and the other a real vision ; 
i will leave the reader to distinguish 
which is the fruit of my own fantas- 
tical brain, which the inspiration of 
Morpheus. Let me now proceed to 


relate the prophetic dream which I 
spoke of. 

Methought I was in a green 
avenue lying between two forests of 
hinge elms, 


which mingled their 
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branches so thickly that it was but 
now and then I could obtain a glimpse 
of the blue sky above them; this they 
seemed to touch with their topmost 
leaves. Thé avenue was perfectly 
straight, and so long, that the end of 
it was always lost in darkness, how- 
ever far I proceeded. Notwith- 
standing the shade, I could yet see 
to a considerable distance before me, 
but with that kind of unsteadiness 
which perhaps the reader has often 
experienced when, after having tra- 
velled rapidly, and seen the hedges 
and other objects fleeting behind 
him as it were, he suddenly stops ; 
—everything seems to vibrate before 
hiseyes. It wasthus with me in my 
dream. The trees, and even the 
walk itself, seemed to be in continual, 
but almost imperceptible motion, 
and the whole forest appeared dim 
and visionary. I walked on alone 
and in dead silence for several hours. 
I attempted frequently to penetrate 
into the forest on either hand, but 
was prevented by myriads of owls, 
who, the very moment I put my head 
among the trees, took wing, and 
flying in noiseless confusion amid the 
branches, so distracted my sight that 
I found it quite impossible to make 
my way through the briars and en- 
tanglement. Proceeding therefore on 
my endless journey, I sought to 
amuse myself by plucking some 
flowers which grew prettily on the 
way side. Amongst these were se- 
veral violets, hyacinths, and hare- 
bells, of the most delicate form and 
colour ; but what was very strange, 
I remarked that each flower as I 
plucked it immediately withered in 
my hand. Though I selected those 
of the deepest tinge and the freshest 
beauty, where they endeavoured to 
hide themselves in the grass, they 
turned pale the moment I pulled 
them and withered almost into dust. 
I knelt down to smell them as they 
grew in the sward, but they all 
drooped their heads as | approached, 
and tears fell in showers from their 
leaves upon the grass beneath them. 
Their scent I remarked also, was not 
their own, but that of rosemary. 
Whilst I was meditating upon the 
strangeness of all this, I heard faint 
sounds as if travelling up the avenue 
towards me. They became gradually 
louder; I could distinguish the grand 
and melancholy swell of an organ, 
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interrupted at intervals by the toll- 
ing of a distant bell. The anthem 
was plainly a dirge, and as I walked 
onwards | fancied | could detect the 
voices of a choir chaunting the 
requiem for the dead. Soon after I 
was convinced of this, for upon look- 
ing a long way down the vista, I dis- 
cerned something like a funeral pro- 
cession coming to meet me. It ad- 
vanced ; and was what I suspected. 
As the head mourners approached, 
however, in two lines, they separated 
to the right and left a few paces be- 
fore me, each couple successively dis- 
appearing behind the trunks of the 
elm trees, and being immediately lost 
in the gloom of the forest. This con- 
tinued till the body of the cavalcade 
had advanced quite close tome. The 
crowd opened into a semicircle, in the 
midst of which 1 was surprised to 
find, instead of a coffin with bearers 
as 1 had expected, a marriage table 
laid out with the choicest fruits and 
viands, and surrounded by a nuptial, 
not a burial, troop of both sexes. 
There were several maidens in white 
dresses, with garlands and ribbands, 
accompanied by youths in gay habi- 
liments. In the midst of this band 
stood a girl covered from head to 


foot in a long veil, but apparently of 


exquisite beauty ; she was in bridal 
array. The choir, however, which 
consisted entirely of children with the 
faces ot cherubs, still continued the 
dirge, and the passing-bell still con- 
tinued to toll. What was meant by 
this incongruous mixture of the two 
most opposite ceremonies I could not 
divine, and I was still the more per- 
plexed when, upon the damsels scat- 
tering from baskets which they held, 
a shower of violets over the bride, 
she began to weep, and the whole 
band joined in lamentation. At the 
same instant the greensward took a 
deeper tinge, and trom the pattering 
amongst the leaves above me, I con- 
jectured that the sky was likewise 
mourning. It now grew very dark, 
and the wind entering within the 
trees, they began to swing furiously 
to and fro, with a violent rushing 
murmur over head, like a confusion 
of mighty sighs. The cavalcade had 


totally vanished, but I could still hear 
the faint wail of the organ, choir, and 


bell, mingling with the roar of the 
forest. 


collect. 


How this ended, 1 do not re- 
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Next morning 1 thought of my 
dream ; but the business of the day . 
soon effaced it from my mind. At 
tea-time, upon opening the window 
of the room where I sat, to admit 
the summer-evening breeze, sounds 
which I had very lately heard, but | 
could notimmediately recollect where, 
saluted my ear ;—it was the very knell 
which had rung last night, faintly 
echoing as the sash was raised. My 
dream returned, like a blow upon 
my heart. 

The village spire shot up amidst 
the trees at some distance m front 
of my cottage; I put on my hat, 
leaped out of the window on the 
terrace, and crossing the lawn, bent 
my steps directly, over hedge and 
corn-field, to the church-yard. I 
entered just as the priest was com- 
mencing the burial service; the whole 
population of our village had col- 
lected, and with heads reverentially 
uncovered, listened in such mute 
attention, that although I stood at 
the very outermost circle, and though 
the minister spoke in an unusually 
subdued tone of voice, I heard al- 
most every syllable. He pronounced 
the affecting words “ our dearly be- 
loved sister,” in a tone of parental 
love and sorrow, which showed that 
the dearest of his little flock had just 
been torn from his care. Several! 
young men around me pretended to 
wipe the dust and sweat from their 
brows; the elders looked on with 
tearless eyes and gray indifference, 
as much as to say, “ Ay! it is one 
more to the many we have seen Jaid 
here before her.” Yet there was 
perhaps a deeper melancholy in this 
seeming apathy. I perceived one 
cottager who held a little girl by 
the hand, instinctively pull the child 
away from the grave; and a woman, 
upon whose apron several little ones 
were hanging, spread her arms round 
them, like a mother-bird stretching 
her wings over her nestlings, when 
danger is near. There was, however, 
but one interruption to the service ; 
when the earth fell upon the coffin, 
a convulsive shriek uttered by some 
person in the crowd, created a mo- 
mentary confusion. I got upon an 
elevated mound near me, and per- 
ceived an elderly woman, whom I had 
known as the mother of one beautiful 
daughter, struggling with several of 
the village-matrons, who appeared 
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to be withholding her from rushing 
into the grave. The father, an arti- 
van of the village, was a still more 
distressing object: covered with the 
hue of his profession, which was that 
of a working blacksmith, and his 
face wrinkled deep with time and care 
—(care now alas! rendered. useless 
by the death of her, for whom he 
had laboured so long and anxiously 
to provide)—he was such a figure 
of silent, utter despair, as I never 
before witnessed. He appeared to 
have lost all sense of what was pass- 
ing without him ; he stood with his 
hands clasped down before him, and 
his neck stretched out towards the 
grave, into which, however, it was 
evident that he could not see, for his 
eyes were literally blinded with tears. 
When the chasm was filled up, he 
was led unconsciously off the ground ; 
and in passing through the village 
afterwards, I saw the unfortunate 
man sitting, like an idiot, on a bench 
at his own door, where his offici- 
ous friends were endeavouring to 
prevail on him to forget his grief, 
but in vain. His wife could scarcely 
be torn from the church-yard, wrest- 
ling violently with her conductors, 
and repeatedly calling on her child! 
her Mary! her darling, her beautiful 
Mary! 

The ceremony of covering the 
grave with green sods, a custom still 
observed in this distant part of the 
country, was performed by the youths 
of the village, many of whom had 
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been, as I was told, the professed 
sweethearts, and all the silent ad- 
mirers, of the beautiful girl who had 
thus disappeared from them for ever. 
After this rite was over, a number of 
young women in white mourning 
came from behind the head-stones, 
where they had stood during the ser- 
vice, and began strewing the grave 
with a profusion of death-flowers. 
The prettiness of this tribute to in- 
nocence and virgin purity, brought 
tears into my eyes; but when I saw 
that the flowers which were scat- 
tered consisted chiefly of violets,— 
my dream recurred so vividly to my 
mind, and I saw it so fatally and 
minutely explained by the present 
circumstances, that I could not for- 
bear inquiring more particularly into 
the history of this girl, having a 
presentiment that there was a still 
further coincidence between it and 
my vision. One of the strowers ac- 
quainted me that Mary, singular to 
relate! had been on the eve of mar- 
riage, but had taken cold, died of a 
fever, and was buried on the very 
day that had been appointed for her 
wedding. Thus was my dream ful- 
filled, even to the very letter! 

The crowd now departed, with 
many homely but sincere expressions 
of regret for the death of their young 
companion, and I walked slowly 
homeward, musing on the fate of 
this violet of life’s spring-time, nor 
have I ever since felt inclined to ri- 
dicule the idea of a prophetic dream. 





A STORM. 


Tue mountains of the boiling sea 
To-night are loosen’d from their dreams, 
And upwards to the tempest flee, 
Baring their foreheads where the gleams 
Of lightning run, and thunders cry, 
Rushing and raining through the sky ! 


The mountains of the sea are waging 
Loud war upon the peaceful night, 

And bands of the black winds are raging 
Thorough the tempest blue and bright, 
Blowing her cloudy hair to dust 

With kisses, like a madman’s hist ! 
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A Storm. [ Aug. 


3. 
What Spirit, like an Até, walketh 
Earth—ocean—air? and aye with Time 
Mingled, as with a lover talketh ?— 
Methinks their colloquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which raves 
Over the self-abandon’d waves! 


4. 
Behold! like millions mass’d in battle, 
The tumbling billows headlong go, 
Lashing the barren deeps which rattle 
In mighty transport till they grow 
All fruitful in their rocky home, 
And dash from frenzy into foam. 


a. 
And, see —where lie on the faithless billows 
Women, and men, and children fair, 
Some hanging, like sleep, to their swollen pillows, 
With helpless sinews and streaming hair, 
And others who plunge in their sounding graves !— 
Ah! lives there xo strength above the waves ?>— 
6. 
Tis said, the Moon can rock the sea 
From frenzy strange to silence mild— 
To sleep—to death :—But where is she, 
While now her storm-born giant child 
Upheaves his shoulder to the skies P— 
Arise, sweet planet pale !—Arise! 
7. 
She cometh,—lovelier than the dawn 
In summer when the leaves lie green ; 
More graceful than the alarmed fawn 
Over his grassy supper seen : 
Bright quiet from her beauty falls, 
Until—again the tempest calls ! 
8. 
The supernatural Storm,—he waketh 
Again, and lo! from sheets all white 
Stands up unto the stars, and shaketh 
Scorn on the jewell’d locks of night. 
He carries a ship on his foaming crown, , 
And a ery, like Hell, as he rushes down ! : 


9. 
—And so still soars from calm to storm 
The stature of the aye-changing sea :— . 
So doth desire or wrath deform ; 
Our else calm humanity ;— 
Until at last we sleep, 
And never wake nor weep, ‘ 
(Hush’d to death by some faint tune,) ‘ 
In our grave beneath the moon ! B. 
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A tate noble and lamented author, 
in one of his lighter poems, sarcasti- 
cally alludes to the mania for Shaks- 
peare now so prevalent among us.* 
Yet I cannot but think that either 
Shakspeare is very little read, or, what 
will equally suit my theory, read to 
very little purpose. He is quoted to 
be sure, upon every and no occasion, 
by the small wits and writers of 
namby-pamby essays, who eke out 
their own little prattle by a free and 
flippant use of his sacred text; but 
farther than this, it appears to me 
that the Prince of the Drama might 
run his sceptre up to the hilt in a 
sand-bank, and put a night-cap on 
his head instead of a diadem, for all 
the influence he exercises at pre- 
sent in the empire of literature. At 
all events, this influence, if it exist 
at all, must exist in a very latent ca- 
pacity: even in his patrimonial do- 
inain—the province of the drama, 
none of those who verbally acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, either wear his 
colours, observe his laws, or copy 
his example. Had there been a se- 
cond Genesis, I should have allotted 
him to an Adam and Eve of quite 
another clay from that which com- 
pounded the sinful couple who had 
the merit of propagating our living 
dramatists. I am to be understood, 
however, as saying this merely in 
allusion to their works already pub- 
lished, as set in opposition to his. 
There have been latterly some indi- 
cations of a wish to resume the 
Shakspearian method of cemposition. 
Large promises have also been made 
to put Tom Otway’s nose out of 
joint, and to make the other trage- 
dists of the rhetéric school cry out for 
mountains to cover them,—promises, 
the fulfilment of which we should 
expect with the most sanguine cre- 
dulity, if to do were not, in some 
cases, rather a more laborious occu- 
pation than to say. : 

But I have been accused (God 
knows with what injustice!) of 
‘* comparing ”’ the Dramatists of the 
Day with Shakspeare. ’Twould have 


been the next thing to have compared 
(not meaning any disrespect )—the sun 
to a litter of moon-calves. And when 
I now (perceiving the above indica- 
tions) recommend Shakspeare as the 
best existing model which an author 
can propose to himself to work from, 
Dramaticus may start up on the first 
of next month, and in the same strain 
of equity ask me,—if I would set an 
ox in the middle of the bulrushes 
and expect the hoarse nation there to 
emulate his lordly voice and magni- 
tude with any thing like success? 
But if Dramaticus argues legitimate- 
ly, I wonder why we take such pains 
to exhibit our Old Masters annually ; 
or why young artists are not prudent- 
ly discouraged from worshipping 
Theseus and the Hippocampi at 
Montague house. Surely copper-plate 
is graven in vain, and “ Command 
you may your mind from play” might 
better be etched with a pick-axe 
than a needle, since it is unreasonable 
to require a perfect pothook or hanger 
from the pen of a school-boy. Let 
Timotheus yield the place to Twee- 
dledum, will say Dramaticus; he 
“‘ raised a mortal to the skies,” and 
as this is on all hands allowed to be 
beyond the powers of a modern mu- 
sician, let us, in the name of all 
that is practicable! imitate him only 
whom we can hope to rival,—ezr hoc 
sit Tweedledum,T weedledum sit tem- 
pore nobis ! 

What a fool then was Maro, to 
take Homer for his model! Where- 
fore did he not, with the praiseworthy 
pusillanimity of our living dramatists, 
rather choose Mevius for his exem- 
plar, and, instead of “AvCoa pot tvvere, 
peoca, begin like that vagabond poet 
—Fortunam Priami cantabo et nohile 
bellum ? But I shall be told that this 
is not the point: that a comparison 
with Shakspeare is what the Drama- 
tists of the Day do not like to stand, 
and which they must beg leave to 
deprecate. Again I reply, that nei- 
ther in thought, word, nor deed, nei- 
ther in my mind nor in my letters, 
did I ever institute the comparison 





* “* To be, or not to be! thatis the question,” 
Says Shakspeare who, just now, is much the fashion. 
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Don Juan, c. 9. st. xiv. 
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alluded to; and the charge gives me 
at least as much anguish as the com- 
parison, had it been made, could 
have given a dramatist: I should 
have besought Vulcan to turn me 
into bronze, and work me up as a 
double-faced statue of Blasphemy 
and Impudence, had I ever been 
guilty of such a sacrilegious insult 
to the divinity of Shakspeare. The 
comparison (if it must be called so) 
was instituted, not as a mean whereby 
to estimate the genius of the present 
age of dramatists, (Could the weight 
of half a dozen grains of butterfly- 
dust be found, by putting Plinlimmon 
in the opposite scale ?)—but merely 
in order to show my cotemporaries 
where and how far they had diverged 
from the legitimate methods of dra- 
matism. ‘These methods are more 
clearly exemplified in his works, than 
in those of any other writer; and 
therefore did I so frequently set them 
by the side of our modern prolusions. 
My quotations were mostly taken 
from Ais plays, because ] would con- 
firm by their infallible authority the 
rules for dramatic composition which 
reason or common-sense told me were 
right. From other play-makers | 
did not quote, because they either do 
not observe these rules at all, or ob- 
scrve them less scrupulously than he 
does,—if indeed these terms can be 
properly applied to one who wrote 
involuntarily right, rather than stu- 
died to do so. Besides it should be 
plain to the most superficial reader of 
my Letters, that this “ comparison” 
was not made for the invidious pur- 
pose alleged, inasmuch as they im- 
peach our living dramatic writers, 
not with a deficiency of genius, but 
with a wrong direction of it. Nay, 
with a generosity which perhaps they 
would better appreciate if they knew 
with what pain it was exerted,—I 
sedulously culled out the very best 
passages from their works, and be- 
stowed upon them the praise of being 
even more poetical than was at all 
either necessary or agreeable! 

But we will put out the sun for 
the present: we will extinguish pro 
fempore this insufferable luminary 
who swallows up all the glimmerlings 
of our literary system in his beams: 
let Shakspeare get another lark to 
sing of his brightness; 1 will be 
shimb as an alabaster chernb im his 
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praise,—for the remainder of this 
paper. 

My quiver is not empty; I have 
other bolts beside thunder-bolts to 
shoot with; Massinger alone would 
supply me with proof sufficient, that 
our living playwrights know, or at 
least seem by their practice to know, 
little more of the dramatic art than 
Minerva’s owl did of cobweb-spin- 
ning, or her game-cock of the science 
of strategy. And the same conclu- 
sion might be deduced from the 
works of any of our ancient drama- 
tists who have attained celebrity. 
Indeed, the secret of the Art, like 
that of many others, such as raising 
enormous weights, mixing imperish- 
able colours, &c. appears to have 
been lost altogether : and at a strange 
epoch too! viz. when we gained 
our liberties, about the end of the 
seventeenth century. Strange, I say, 
that the flowers of genius should 
wither when the tree of liberty began 
to flourish. The last of these wor- 
thies—shall we call him Shirley ’— 
seems to have broken the heir-loom 
of the dramatic family, when he 
could no longer use it himself: his 
successors, Lee, Dryden, Young, Xe. 
found a few stray splinters of it, and 
putting them together with clumsy 
artifice, wove fustian tragedies, till 
the crazy machine, just as Douglas 
was thrown off, went to pieces, and 
our Own weavers of tragic story have 
substituted a new gim-crack in its 
stead, but no more like the former 
than I to Hercules. There may have 
been perhaps something in the man- 
ners, pursuits, or language, of that 
golden age, more congenial to dra- 
matic writing: certainly, with respect 
to this province of literature, it is like 
stepping from Oasis into the desert, 
when we pass from the Elizabethan 
intothe very nextage succeeding. Now 
began the tornado style; simooms 
swept the boards every night, and the 
spectators were choaked with the dust 
raised by the performers: Lee, in a 
fit of poetical cholic, roars aloud to 
“« give a whirlwind room!” and Dry- 
den lets a hurricane loose whenever 


he thinks the audience in danger of 


sleeping. Hence, whenever we meet 


with a good flotson tragedy, we al- 
most always tind it in the end to be- 
long to the first age of the drama ; 
when with a bad one, we infallibly 
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discover it to be the property of the 
second; when we meet with a tra- 
gedy which is not a tragedy, but 
merely, as it were, a sad sort of dia- 
logical poem, we might, without any 
fear of getting a slap in the teeth 
from the Goddess of Veracity for our 
error, set it down immediately to the 
credit of the present. Here is, for 
instance, Tue Seconp Maipen’s 
‘Tracepy; who that devours the fol- 
lowing morceaus, would ever think of 
returning thanks to either of the lat- 
ter ages tor his luncheon ? 
Enter the Lavy clad in black, with At- 
tendants. 
Tyrant. (her lover). Whence rose that 
cloud ? can such a thing be seen 
In honour’s glorious day, the sky so clear ? 
Why mourns the kingdom’s mistress ? does 
she come 
To meet advancement in a funeral garment ? 
Back! (fo the .4ttendants) she forgot her- 
self, "twas too much joy 
That bred this error, and we heartily par- 
don’t. - 
Go, bring her hither like an illustrious bride 
With her best beams about her; let her 
jewels 
Be worth ten cities ; that beseeins our mis- 
tress, 
And not a widow's case, a suit to weep in. 
(Act 1, Sc. 1.) 
Erit LaApY and Govianus (her husband.) 
Tyr. Methinks the day e’en darkens at 
her absence. 
I stand as in a shade, when a great cloud 
Muffles the sun, whose beauties shine far off 
On towers and mountains, but I keep the 
vallies, 
The place that is last served. 
(Act 1, Se. 1.) 


These passages are too pure and 
poetical (the latter especially) for the 
Rhetoric school of drama ; too spi- 
rited and full of action (the former 
especially) for the Poetic. Com- 
bining the spirit of poetry with the 
essence of drama, they could in fact 
belong only to the Dramatic age of 
our literature. Accordingly, we find 
by the preface to the tragedy in 
which they appear, that they were 
Written at least five years before 
Shakspeare’s death : 

_ “This is one of the three unpub- 
lished plays which escaped the fatal 
hands ot Warburton’s cook, and is 
printed from a manuscript book of 
that gentleman, in the Lansdown 
Collection. No title-page is prefixed 
to the manuscript, nor is the name of 
‘The Second Maiden’s Tragedy’ in 
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the same hand-writing as the play. 
From the tenor of the licence to act, 
indeed, it is probable that this name 
was given to it by the Master of the 
Revels ; that licence is in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ This Second Matden’s 
Tragedy (for it, hath no name in- 
scribed,) may, with the reformations, 
be publicly acted. 31 October, 1611, 
G. Buc.’ Why it is called ‘ The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy’ does not 
appear ; there is no trace of any drama 
having the title of ‘The First Maid- 
en's ‘Tragedy,’ and it does not bear 
any resemblance to the ‘ Maid’s Tra- 
gedy’ of Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

I say that the vis animi which in- 
spired this play is as different from 
that which breathes through a mo- 
dern tragedy, as is the fine frenzy of 
a Delphic priestess from the volup- 
tuous enthusiasm of a love-sick mil- 
liner. They differ not only in degree, 
but in kind: one is the true vis dra- 
matica, the other is neither vis nor 
dramatica, but the mere motus poeticus 
—rather a motion of the mind carry- 
ing it over so much poetry, than an 
exertion of the mind carrying it 
through so much drama. So that 
Dramatists will gain little by having 
their plays compared with The Se- 
cond Maiden’s Tragedy, instead of 
Hamlet or Othello. Nay, the com- 
parison is still more unfavourable to 
their pretensions ; for it demonstrates 
that their inferiority is nof so much 
owing to the superhuman and unna- 
tural genius of Shakspeare as they 
would fain have us think. _ Here is a 
tragedy written by a poor, bare, 
forked animal, like one of themselves, 
(it is evidently not the work of that 
literary monster, that great lusus na- 
ture—Shakspeare) ; yetis it not only 
as far superior to the best of theirs, 
as the poetry of the Meonian ballad- 
singer to that of a strolling brother 
from St. Giles’s, but a production 
altogether different in kind. This 
mortal author,—who  confessedly, 
was neither the Spirit of Drama in- 
carnate, nor Melpomene in unmen- 
tionables, as some contend William 
Shakspeare to haye been,—this child 
of dust, and subject of corruption, 
wrote, it, appears, a tragedy, neither 
with Mahomet’s pen, nor the style of 
a prophet, but with a commen, fly- 
flapping, perishable, and, profane— 
gray goose. quill;—yet this . being 
compared with a tragedy of the pre- 
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sent day, the respective merits, as 
dramas, are somewhat in the pro- 
portion of a round million to a round 
cypher.* I do not, therefore, see 
how our dramatists, who, in that ca- 
pacity, may be said to sit at the very 
foot of Parnassus, can think to exalt 
themselves in our eyes by directing 
our view to an author who sits half 
way up the hill, rather than to him 
who sits on the ball of Fame’s ‘Tem- 
ple. It exceeds my perspicacity I 
confess to apprehend what profit ac- 
crues to Fazio or Mirandola, by being 

roved inferior, not to Lear or Mac- 
beth, but to The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy. However, that is not my 
concern: only, I hope it will be no 
longer imputed to me that I compare 
modern dramatists with a super- 
natural playwright. I am content to 
measure the “ tallest fellow” among 
them with this unknown author, and 
if I do not prove them lower, as tra- 
gedists, by the whole length of their 
heights than he is,—I will turn my 
pen into a pop-gun, and shoot at 
nothing but drawing-room flies for 
the future. 

A good way of finishing the matter 
at once would be to send a formal 
challenge to the whole living fra- 
ternity of dramatists, — somethin 
in the following style, viz. : pluck 
me out a scene from any of your 
works equal to this: nay, I will even 
stand a broadside, that is to say, 
club tragedies, and produce, if you 
can, from the sum of your tragic 
efforts, a number of scraps, equal in 
quantity and merit, to this extract: 


Enter the TyRant and SOLDIERS at 
a farther door, which opened, brings them 
to the tomb where the Lavy lies buried. 
The tomb is discovered richly set forth. 
Tyrant. Softly, softly! 
Let's give this place the peace that it re- 
quires ; 
The vaults e’en chide our steps with mur- 
muring sounds, 
For making bold so late,—it must be done. 
First Soldier. 1 fear nothing but the 
ghost of a quean I kept once; she swore 
she would so haunt me, I should never pray 
in quiet for her, and I have kept myself 
tis church these fifteen years to prevent 
er. 
Tyr. The monument woos me, I must 
run and kiss it. 
Now trust me if the tears do not e’en stand 


Upon the marble: What slow spring; 
have L! 

*T was weeping to itself before I came ; 

How pity strikes e’en through insensible 
thi 


And seaieet ene shame our dulness! 
Thou house of silence, and the calms of 
rest, 
After tempestuous life,—I claim of thee 
A mistress, one of the most beauteous 
sleepers 
That ever lay so cold; not yet due to thee 
By natural death, but cruelly forced hither, 
Many a year before the world could spare 
her! 
We miss her amongst the glories of our 
court, 
When they be number’d up. All thy still 
strength, 
Thou grey-eyed monument, shall not keep 
her from us ! 
Strike, villain! though the echo rail us all 
Into ridiculous deafness ; pierce the jaws 
Of this cold ponderous creature. 
Second Sol. Sir! 
Tyr. Why strikest thou not ? 
Second Sol. I shall not hold the axe fast, 
1 am afraid, sir. 
Tyr. O shame of men! a soldier, and 
so fearful ? 
Second Sol. ’Tis out of my element to 
be in achurch, sir. 
Give me the open field and turn me loose, 
sir. 
Tyr. True, thou then hast room enough 
to run away ; 
Take thou the axe from him. 
First Sol. 1 beseech your grace— 
*T will come to a worse hand. You'll find 
us all 
Of one mind for the church, I can assure 
you, sir. 
Tyr. Nor thou ? 
Third Sol. 1 love not to disquiet ghosts 
Of any people living. 
Tyr. O, slaves of one opinion !—Give 
me’t from thee, 
Thou man made out of fear! | os 
Second Sol. By my faith, I’m glad I’m 
rid on’t— -_ 
I that was ne’er before in a cathedral, .. 
And have the battering of a lady’s tomb, , 
Lies hard upon my conscience at first 
coming ; , 
I should get much by that; it shall be 8 
warning to me, 
I'll ne’er come here again, 
Tyr. No—wilt not yield beh 
(Strikes at the tomb.) 
Art thou so loth to part from her ? 
First Sol. What means he ? ST 
Has he no feeling with him? By this 
light, if I be not afraid to stay any longer ; 
very fear will go nigh to turn me. of some 





* I do not say—infinity to nothing, because that more adequately expresses the ratio 


of Shakspeare’s superiority. 
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religion or other, and so make me forfeit 
my lieutenantship. 
Tyr. O,have we got the mastery ? help, 
you vassals ! 
Freeze you in idleness, and can see us 
sweat ? 
Second Sol. We sweat with fear as much 
as work can make us. 
Tyr. Remove the stone that I may see 
my mistress ! 
Set to your hands, you villains, and that 
nimbly, 
Or the same axe shall make you all fly 
open ! 
All. O, good my lord ! 
Tyr. I must not be delayed. 
First Sol. This is ten thousand times 
worse than entering on a breach. 
Tyr. O blest object ! 
I never shall be weary to behold thee ; 
I could eternally stand thus and see thee. 
Why, ’tis at possible death should look so 
fair ! 
Life is not more illustrious when heal 
smiles on’t ; 
She’s only pale, the colour of the court, 
And most attractive ; mistresses most strive 
for’t ; 
And their lascivious servants most affect it. 
Lay to your hands again ! 
All. My lord? 
Tyr. Take up her body! 
First Sol. How, my lord ? 
Tyr. Her body ! 
First Sol. She’s dead, my lord. 
Tyr. True, if she were alive, 
Such slaves as you should not come near to 
touch her ; 
Do’t, “se with all best reverence, place her 
ere. 
First Sol. Not only, sir, with reverence, 
but fear ; 
You shall have more than your own asking, 


once. 
I am afraid of nothing but she'll rise 
At the first jog, and save us all a labour. 
Second Sol. Then were we best take her 
up and never touch her. 
First Sol. How can that be? does fear 
make thee mad ? 
Tyr. O the moon rises ! what reflection 
Is thrown abont this sanctified buildiaig, 
E’en in a twinkling ! How the monuments 


‘ mn, 

8 if Death’s palaces were all massy silyer 

And scorned the name of taarble! Art 
thou cold ? 


I have no faith in’t yet, I believe none, 
Madam !—’tis I—Sweet lady !—prythee 


speak— 
‘Tis thy love calls on thee—thy king !— 
thy servant !— ag 
No! not a word! all prisoners t6° pale 
silence a ee 
I'll prove a kiss. thie 
Second Sol. Here's fine chill venery ; 
Twould make a pandar’s heels ache, I'll 
be sworn ; 
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All my teeth chatter in my head to see't. 
Tyr. Thou'rt cold indeed, beshrew thee 

for’t 

Unkind to thine own blood, hard-hearted 
lady ! 

What injury hast thou offered to the youth 

And pleasure of thy days ! Refuse the court, 

And steal to this hard lodging! was that 


wisdom ? 

Oh I could chide thee with mine eye brim 
full, 

And weep out my forgiveness when I've 
done ! 

Nothing hurt thee but want of woman's 
counsel ; 

Had’st thou but asked th’ opinion of most 
ladies, 

Thou'dst never come to this! they would 
have told thee 

How dear a treasure life and youth had 
been ; 


’Tis that they fear to lose ; the very name 

Can make more gaudy tremblers in a mi- 
nute 

Than heaven, or sin, or hell.—A. 4. Sc. 3. 


I have given nearly the whole of 
this fine scene (having made but one 
or two trifling and necessary omis- 
sions), first because I think it. wor- 
thy of genera] admiration ; secondly, 
because I would propose it. to living 
authors as a noble model for. their 
imitation; and thirdly, because I 
would not, even for a moment. lie 
under the suspicion of ‘disingenuity, 
in having suppressed parts which 
might be considered as less favoura- 
able to my opinion of the merit of the 
whole. | “ 

The above is, as the occasion, re 
quired, a scene for the most part, of 
still sublimity and repose; that ad-~ 
dress of the Tyrant to the monument, 
and his two latter speeches, are full 
of the gentlest pathos, and are breath- 
ed in the most sweet and submissive 
voice of poetry :—yet. the whole is 
pregnant with the deepest interest ; 
its representation would indubitably 
obtain the most breathless: attention 
of a commonly judicious audience. 
The incident itself is magnificent and 
imposing ; there is something beside 
the mere beauty of the didlogite’ to 
keep the bosom wit F ‘Let modern 
play writers mark this!—A 80," the 
melancholy grandeur of the Tyrant’s 
speeches is skilfully relieved, and its 
effect heightened, by the contrast of 
humour displayed in the, soldiers’ re- 
marks;» and,/it-.is. well, worthy a 
threatening .dramatist’s notice, that 
even these sombre speeches are car- 
ried on, for the most part, by inter- 
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jection andexclamation, whereby their 
‘Otherwise monotonous result upon the 
ear is enlivened.* J know very well 
how a Pramatist of the ‘Day would 
have treated the subject; I know it as 
well as if I were sitting on his pineal, 
along with his soul: this is exactly 
what he would have done,—divided 
the whole dialogue into half a dozen 
speeches, the mid-ones of which 
would consist of some certain verses 
good for nothing but to waste the 
vocabulary, and the others would 
comprise everything that could be 
said or sufg upon marble-heauly, all 
of which would pour forth from the 
orator’s lips, in one shape, and with 
one uniform sound, like water from 
the mouth of a fountain-lion. 

The plot of this tragedy is defec- 
tive ; ingeniously so: for it consists 
of two plots, put together with such 
unhappy artifice, that neither has as 
much connexion with the other, as 
the moon with the tide in a cup of 
wine, This tragedy is, in fact, un- 
der one name, ‘wo short tragedies, 
each of which is incessantly obstruct- 
ing the progress of the other. An 
underplot in a drama should follow 
the same rule as an episode in an 
heroic poem,—it should forward the 
principal story. In the present tra- 
gedy, the underplot (which is taken 
trom the Curious Impertinent in Don 
Quixote) seems to have been con- 
structed by the artist, with a view 
to make a modern Aristotle grin with 
spite, at seeing the above great rule 
yiolated with as much industry as it 
should be preserved. There is.also 
but little delineation of eharacter in 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy ; and 
W hat little there is, merits no praise 
for its accuracy; Thus, the Tyrant 
is endued with several incompatible 
dispositions, tendervess and. cruelty, 
refinement and jnsensibility. Who- 
ever wrote the author’s name, Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, in the title, page, 
wrote himself liar, at the same time, 
—for Shakspeare could never have 
been, so inartificial in. his plot, . nor 
so uncharacteristic in his personages. 
But with all its faults, or deficiencies, 
this tragedy may, challenge adwira- 
tion with as bold a front as any since 
the days of, Massinger.  Indeed,..as 
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compared with the great play of this 

latter writer, though ‘it exhibits far 

less power of characteriat delineation, 

it manifests considerably more power 

of poetry; it has no such character 

as. Sir Giles Over-reach, but on_ the 

other hand A New Way to pay Old 

Debts contains no such exquisite lan- 

guage as this :— 

Wife. Your cotinsel will prevail ; per- 

suade him, good sir, 

To fall into life’s happiness again, 

And leave the desolate path. I want his 
company ; 

He walks at midnight in thick shady woods, 

Where scarce the moon is statlight ; I have 
watch’d him 

In silent nights, when all the earth was 
drest 

Up like a virgin, in white innocent beams,— 

Stood in my window, cold and thinly clad, 

T’ observe him through the bounty of the 
moon, 

That liberally bestowed her graces on me, 

And when the morning dew began to fall, 

Then was my time to weep.—A. 1. Sc, 2. 


As the Dramatists of the Day, 
therefore, are so much angered by 
my having brought their works in 
contact with Shakspeare’s (quum 
proxime) perfect tragedies, their rage 
I suppose will be mollified when I set 
an imperfect model before them. Im- 
perfect asit is, let them work from this; 
and equal it, if that power stand with- 
in a pair of modern slippers. We 
would even compound for two pa- 
rallel plots and uniformity. of, cha- 
racter ; but let them copy the ener- 
gy, the action, the mixture of poetry 
and common dialogue, the novelty 
of scene, and the fabular interest, of 
‘The Second Maiden’s, Tragedy,” if 
they would raise their reputation as 
high as their pretensions. 

As to the manner in which the first 
Number of The Old English Drama 
has been gotten up, 1 have only,to 
say, that 1 could wish a much worse 
play a much better Editor. . In the 
Dramatis Persone, one flagrant mis- 
take gives hopeful and well-redeemed 
earnest of numberless inaccuracies in 
the text, which confound its sense 
and destroy its harmony. 

There, is another remarkable dif- 
ference between our ancient and mo- 
dern dramatists, which I. shall beg 
leave to advert to. in another paper, 
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* The same skill is displayed (as ion ‘ i d bag eps 
1D : y fifth Letter observes) in the Bedchamber Scane, 
‘ Yuibeline, 4.3. Scr 2 where,, though the scene as “all the speaker murniyrs €x- 
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—illustrating my point by a few more 
quotations from this beautiful, this 
inestimable relic of Antiquity. At 
present, I will merely add, that I 
regard “‘ The Second Maiden’s Tra- 
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gedy” as an addition to our known 
stock of dramatic poetry, scarcely to 
be exceeded in value, but by a drama 
from the pen of Shakspeare himself.* 
Joun Lacy. 


* There are many, many lines in the above tragedy, which Shakspeare must have 


either written or inspired. 


O who dares play with destiny but he 


That wears security so thick upon 


him, 


The thought of death and hell cannot pierce through ! 


A. 5. Sc. last. 








TROPICAL RECOLLECTIONS: THE INDIAN’S TALE, 


I nap wandered for several hours, 
with my gun slung across my shoul- 
der, through the lonely but fruitful 
and ever-verdant scenes of Guiana, 
and was returning little satisfied with 
the result of my expedition, having 
shot but three wood-pigeons, and an 
accouri, when I came to an extensive 
bosch or forest which I had previously 
ranged. The sun had Jost much of 
his power, and was evidently on the 
wane, but his former influence seem- 
ed still upon me, and I felt nearly ex- 
hausted from the fatigue I had un- 
dergone. I determined, however, to 
proceed, and took my way through a 
narrow and broken path from which 
the sun and the winds of heaven ap- 
peared shut out by the high and 
thickly-foliaged trees. The white 
cedar towered there in its beauty, 
whilst the wallaba, with its iron trunk 
and leafy crown, threw its broad 
arms across, as if to shield it from 
rey yh storms. Here and there 
a bead-tree, with leaves fairy-like 
and graceful as those of the acacia, 
gave its red tributes to the parched 
earth, and the orange-coloured se- 
mitos hung like golden gems from 
the bright green boughs that held 
them." As I wandered on, my 
thoughts insensibly became “part 
and parcel” of the solitary scene a- 
round me. The mind of man is a 
universal mould, capable of' receiving 
pacar from the most varied 
and even crs ar objects; it is 

t’ her choicest 
works—the hive of all ‘her sweets. 
It enhances her vivid and’ sparkling 
heanties, and lends a ‘twilight ‘soft- 


hess to the luxitiantnoonéday of her 


glories: Nay, ‘it goes even beyond 


‘this, and bears a still closer affinit 


to nature. Tt has its’ (intellectiial 


dawn, ft noon, and eve, and night 


like her; its spring, and summer, 
and autumn, and winter ; its flowers 
and its weeds, its bloom and its 
mildew ; its changes of good and 
ill; its splendour and its desolation. 
Can we then wonder that the mind, 
feeling this existing sympathy, should 
possess an acute susceptibility of the 
charms and influence of external ob- 
jects, and from the meanest flower 
and lowliest shrub gather high 
thoughts and love, and soothing, be- 
cause holy inspirations? Can we 
then wonder that it should, when 
under the dominion of contending 
emotions, admire the moodier, the 
grander, the stormier scenery of Na- 
ture? Fler caves, and ocean, and 
mountain-rivers : her gloomy forests 
and her solitudes? Or that, when it 
is itself filled with gentler and fairer 
and holier sensations, it should de- 
light in Nature’s calmer and more 
soothing scenes ? Her green hills, and 
placid streams, and fairy moonlight ? 
He who wanders in loneliness and 
solitude of heart finds a solace (a 
melancholy one it is true, but yet it 
is a solace) in corresponding scenes. 
If he be proud in his deep misery, 
the words of his fellow man, meant 
to express pity, may be construed 
into offence ; for sorrow is suspicious ; 
but a scene over which Nature has 
thrown a gloom and blossoimless ste- 
rility, speaks to his heart in the silent 
language of true sympathy, and 
breathes compassion ‘without words. 
He is most in love with'Nature who 
thinks ‘she ‘mourns with ‘him.’ Her 

aiety would seem to mock his deso- 
lation: but Her téars fall’on'his’sor- 
rows like dew ‘upon the withered 
flower } and “he ‘feels’ that ‘he’ is no 
longet alone, for Nature holds com- 


“munion ‘with him in his “wretched- 


ness, and” bids her doves sigh, and 
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her clouds weep withhim. His real 
griefs become wedded to the apparent 
ones of Nature. Shie is at once the 
sharer and alleviator of his griefs, 
his nurse as well as companion. Who 
that has, in the pride of youth and 
robust strength, ascended some lofty 
mountain, whose summit the clouds 
have chosen for their resting-place ; 
who that has reclined upon some 
giant rock, and gazed upon the ma- 
jesty of ocean, has not felt his soul 
imbued with the sublimity of such 
scenes? Has not felt his spirit, at 
those moments, become free as the 
mountain-air he breathes, and his 
thoughts boundless as the ocean he 
surveys? Who that has heard the 
low of cattle, the hum of bees, the 
song of birds, and the fall of distant 
waters when the day is departing 
from the earth slowly, as a lover 
from his mistress, has not imbibed se- 
renity and peace? Such were my 
thoughts and feelings as I moved 
slowly on my way. I had nearly 
reached the extremity of the forest 
when I saw an Indian sitting beneath 
a spreading mango-tree. He had a 
parrot op his arm, and several neatly 
and curiously made baskets were 
at his side. He appeared lost in 
thought, and did not notice me until 
I approached close to the spot where 
he was seated. Like others of his 
nation, he had his body painted red, 
and his straight black hair reached 
down to his hips. I had often re- 
marked that the faces of all these 
Indians appeared the same—faithful 
copies of one original—exhibiting a 
sleek but indolent placidity—a care- 
less and inert content ; but in him, 
although his. features individually 
may have resembled those which I 
had before seen, I traced lines of 
deep thought and melancholy _re- 
flection. I had never but once spoken 
to any of his race, and that was 
merely for a moment, and I became 
curious to learn something respecting 
them. I addressed him, and was 
happy to find by his answering salu- 
tation that he could perfectly under- 
stand me. He spoke to me in a 
mixture of broken Dutch and Eng- 
lish, which he had learnt in the course 
of his Jittle trading journeys to the 
towns inhabited by European set- 
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tlers. I sat down beside him, and, 
by degrees, we entered into familiar 
conversation. By the aid of a little 
rum, which I carried in a leathern 
cup, I made him tolerably communi- 
cative ; and, at last, in the wild and 
metaphorical style of all savage peo- 
le, he thus recounted the events of 
is past life. 

“Tam of the Arrowauk nation— 
and from my youth upwards was 
trained by my father to the use of 
the bow and gun. Whilst yet a boy 
I could bring down, with either, the 
smallest birds, even when they were 
at their utmost speed. For this rea- 
son I became noticed by my comnn- 
trymen, and the maidens looked upon 
me with a favouring eye, and listen- 
ed to me with a willing ear. There 
was one among them whom IT had 
known from childhood. Ayana was 
as beautiful to my eyes, as the pur- 
ple berries to the wood-dove, or the 
mispel to the humming-bird.' I lived 
not when she was away from me. 
She was my breath. I was not then 
as I now am, and many maidens 
would have shared my hut—but 
Ayana was in my heart and I loved 
no other. Never shall I forget the 
day when I took her home! As she 
stept into my koriaal, she looked like 
a good spirit coming to bless Ouayo, 
and as we glided down the falls of 
the river, she was like the bright 
moon descending from the blue sky. 
We have none like her now in all our 
nation. Ayana brought me five chil- 
dren, and we lived together like the 
seven stars that dwell in the quiet 
heavens. When I left my hut to fish 
in the river or shoot in the woods for 
our daily food, Ayana was troubled, 
and would look after me in sorrow: 
when I returned, whether good or 
ill success had attended me, she was 
glad in her heart, and smiled, and 
welcomed me. When I was ill, and 
the burning fever dried my brain, 
she bound the cool banana leaves 
round my forehead, and aeeere 
my delirious head upon her bosom ; 
and when I was weary, she would 
sing me to sleep in her arms.* Oh! 
how good, how kind was Ayana 
then! But the fruit cannot hang for 
ever on the boughs, nor our joys 
cling eternally to the’ tree of life. 





* T occasionally met Ouayo afterwards in Town, ‘and took ah opportunity of . 


learning from him the nature of ‘the songs that Ayana used to sing. He translated one 
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Mine I am sure did not. 


heart. While the hot fever scorched 
up their little lips and withered their 
infant strength, I could not bear to 
leave them. I went not out to fish— 
I had no heart to load my gun, or 
bear my unheeded bow. Ayana used 
to weep, but J could not, although 
my bosom was full of tears. When 
the last breath left the lips of my 
fourth child, who was the most like 
Ayana of them all, ] think 1 died too, 
or else a sad change came overme. I 
can but imperfectly describe what I 
then felt. It was, and still is, like a 
dream, All that I can remember is, 
that I seemed not to have altered in 
form but in mind, and to have lost 


’ all feeling either of good or evil. I 


appeared to be in the same spot as 
betore; but there was nothing above, 
below, or around me, except a kind 
of cloud, or troubled water, or some- 
thing which was, and yet was not 
distinct. At that time | was nothing 
—or at best but like that trunk ene 
he pointed to a tree that had fallen, 
though a few green leavesupon the top 
indicated that there were still some 
vestiges of existence remaining in it) 
which, though there is yet some life a- 
bout it, cannever flourish more. I had 
a wife—but felt not that I was a hus- 
band :—lI had still one child left—but 
knew not that I was a father. . My 
mind was dark. It was Ayana’s kiss 
that awakened me from the dead ; 
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Before a 


moon was old I saw four of my little 
treasures sink one by one into cold- 
ness and death. They fell, not like 
guava in their ripeness, but were 
plucked green from their father’s 
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and I went out and dug a grave for 
my child, beside her brothers and 


sisters; and I laid her in it and 
returned to Ayana. And she was 
weeping, and then I wept too and 
felt comforted. And we. lived on, 
and dearly cherished our only child, 

and she was as a bright star shining 
through the night of our sorrow. One 
day as I was returning home; loaded 
with the produce of my toil, I felt an 
unusual pressure on my mind. And 
I had misgivings of evil but knew 
not what that evil was. Ayana came 
not out to meet me as she was wont, 

and this confirmed my forebodings. I 
wasunwilling and yet anxious toenter 
the hut. I at length opened the door, 
and at the sight of Ayana I started, 
and J said ‘ Our child is dead!” and 
Ayana answered not but wept. And 
she pointed to a mat at the corner of 
the hut and groaned aloud. 

*« There lay the body of our lovely 
—our innocent—our last child ; and 'T 
had none but Ayana to care for in the 
whole world. My poor girl had gone 
without suspecting danger into my 
koriaal just above the falls, and cinch 
ed her sweet spirit out upon the cold 
and desolating waters. When I threw 
the pitiless earth over the body of the 
last one that my blood had warmed 
—that my breath had animated—it 
seemed to fall upon my own heart. 
Ah! I shall never forget how lonely 
Ayana and | became. We would 
sit for hours together without speak~ 
ing, and gaze upon the spot where 
our children used to lie;: and “then 
we would turn and look at eaelrother, 
and sigh in the anguish of our — 
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of them literally, which I took down, and prevailed upon 


him’ afterwards tf nepal hs 


his own language, by which means I was enabled to judge of the rhime and metre, 1 
give it here. It isas near to the original as I could possibly bring it.' 


Swiftly goes the kotiaal over the hurrying waters 
When the dwellings of the white-men are seen afar ; 
wet | dart the tempest-fires through the cloudy heavenk, 
And swiftly through the night-seene shoots the fallmg star. 
But swifter than the Koriaal upon the burtying waters’ || 
When the dwellings of the white men are seen afar, mods 
And swifter than the tempest-fires that pieree the cloudy heavens, (()()°' 
Or the bright and rapid flight of the sky~descending stars) bo) ) sou 
Are the maiden’s steps when gaily at sun-set time theyroam 6). |): 
To meet her Indian hunter-loye and lead him to her homes, 44;)) x ic 


Fondly loves the afiaquaw the cool and:silent shade; bis dots Wo 
The lizard loves the sun+-and early or late. aittil aid ic 

The blossoms love the dews, which-leave. Ssin Saw dbellogc i ecw 
And dearly loves the forest-bird his gentle forest mate. 

But dearer than to anaquaw the cool and. silent shade, |... 
Than sunshine to the ji rd.or his mate to forest-dove— 

Is the feeling in the ’s heart when at the close of day 


She wanders forth to greet with smiles her Indian hunter-leve. 
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her clouds weep withhim. His real 
griefs become wedded to the apparent 
ones of Nature. Shi is at once the 
sharer and alleviator of his griefs, 
his nurse as well as companion. Who 
that has, in the pride of youth and 
robust strength, ascended some lofty 
mountain, whose summit the clouds 
have chosen for their resting-place ; 
who that has reclined upon some 
giant rock, and gazed upon the ma- 
jesty of ocean, has not felt his soul 
imbued with the sublimity of such 
scenes? Has not felt his spirit, at 
those moments, become free as the 
mountain-air he breathes, and his 
thoughts boundless as the ocean he 
surveys? Who that has heard the 
low of cattle, the hum of bees, the 
song of birds, and the fall of distant 
waters when the day is departing 
from the earth slowly, as a lover 
from his mistress, has not imbibed se- 
reuity and peace? Such were my 
thoughts and feelings as I moved 
slowly on my way. I had nearly 
reached the extremity of the forest 
when I saw an Indian sitting beneath 
a spreading mango-tree. He had a 
parrot op his arm, and several neatly 
aud curiously made baskets were 
at his side. He appeared lost in 
thought, and did not notice me until 
I approached close to the spot where 
he was seated. Like others of his 
nation, he had his body painted red, 
and his straight black hair reached 
down to his hips. I had often re- 
marked that the faces of all these 
Indians appeared the same—faithful 
copies of one original—exhibiting a 
sleek but indolent placidity—a care- 
less and inert content ; but in him, 
although his. features individually 
may have resembled those which I 
had before seen, I traced lines of 
deep thought and melancholy _re- 
flection. 1 had never but once spoken 
to any of his race, and that was 
merely for a moment, and I became 
curious to learn something respecting 
them. I addressed him, and was 
happy to find by his answering salu- 
tation that he could perfectly under- 
stand me. He spoke to me in a 
mixture of broken Dutch and Eng- 
lish, which he had learnt in the course 
of his little trading journeys. to the 
towns inhabited by European set- 
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tlers. I sat down beside him, and, 
by degrees, we entered into familiar 
conversation. By the aid of a little 
rum, which I carried in a leathern 
cup, I made him tolerably communi- 
cative; and, at last, in the wild and 
metaphorical style of all savage peo- 

le, he thus recounted the events of 
his past life. 

‘J am of the Arrowauk nation— 
and from my youth upwards was 
trained by my father to the use of 
the bow and gun. Whilst yet a boy 
I could bring down, with either, the 
smallest birds, even when they were 
at their utmost speed. For this rea- 
son I became noticed by my conn- 
trymen, and the maidens looked upon 
me with a favouring eye, and listen- 
ed to me with a willing ear. There 
was one among them whom IT had 
known from childhood. Ayana was 
as beautiful to my eyes, as the pur- 
ple berries to the wood-dove, or the 
mispel to the humming-bird.’ I lived 
not when she was away from me. 
She was my breath. I was not then 
as I now am, and many maidens 
would have shared my hut—but 
Ayana was in my heart and I loved 
no other. Never shall I forget the 
day when I took her home! As she 
stept into my koriaal, she looked like 
a good spirit coming to bless Ouayo, 
and as we glided down the falls of 
the river, she was like the bright 
moon descending from the blue sky. 
We have none like her now in all our 
nation. Ayana brought me five chil- 
dren, and we lived together like the 
seven stars that dwell in the quiet 
heavens. When I left my hut to fish 
in the river or shoot in the woods for 
our daily food, Ayana was troubled, 
and would look after me in sorrow: 
when I returned, whether good or 
ill success had attended me, she was 
glad in her heart, and smiled, and 
welcomed me. When was ill, and 
the burning fever dried my brain, 
she bound the cool banana leaves 
round my forehead, and supported 
my delirious head upon her bosom ; 
and when I was weary, she would 
sing me to sleep in her arms.* Oh! 
how good, how kind was Ayana 
then! But the fruit cannot hang for 
ever on the boughs, nor our joys 
cling eternally to the’ tree of life. 





* T occasionally met Owayo’ afterwards in Lown, ' 7 ity of . 
learning from him the nature of the songs that A yaiia adi Sag He pcsarive ‘= 
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Mine I am sure did not. Before a 
moon was old I saw four of my little 
treasures sink one by one into cold- 
ness and death. They fell, not like 
guava in their ripeness, but were 
plucked green from their father’s 
heart. While the hot fever scorched 
up their little lips and withered their 
infant strength, I could not bear to 
leave them. I went not out to fish— 
I had no heart to load my gun, or 
bear my unheeded bow. Ayana used 
to weep, but J could not, although 
my bosom was full of tears. When 
the last breath left the lips of my 
fourth child, who was the most like 
Ayana of them all, ] think I died too, 
or else a sad change came over me. I 
can but imperfectly describe what I 
then felt. It was, and still is, like a 
dream, All that I can remember is, 
that I seemed not to have altered in 
form but in mind, and to have lost 
’ all feeling either of good or evil. I 
appeared to be in the same spot as 
before; but there was nothing above, 
below, or around me, except a kind 
of cloud, or troubled water, or some- 
thing which was, and yet was not 
distinct. At that time I was nothing 
—or at best but like that trunk (and 
he pointed to a tree that had fallen, 
though a few green leavesupon the top 
indicated that there were still some 
vestiges of existence remaining in it) 
which, though there is yet some life a- 
bout it, canneverflourish more. I had 
a wife—but felt not that I was a hus- 
band :—I had still one child left—but 
knew not that Ll was a father. . My 
mind was dark. It was Ayana’s kiss 
that awakened me from the dead; 


of them literally, which I took down, and prevailed upon him’ afterwaris to repeat ‘in 
his own language, by which means I was enabled to judge of the rhime and metré. TJ 
give it here. bead 
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It isas near to the original as I could possibly bring its!» 10 


Swiftly goes the koriaal over the hurrying waters = 
When the dwellings of the white-men are seen afar ; 
Swiftly dart the tempest-fires through the cloudy heavens, 
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and I went out and dug a grave for 
my child, beside her brothers and 
sisters; and I Jaid her in it and 
returned to Ayana..:And she was 
weeping, and then I. wept too and 
felt comforted. And we. lived on, 
and dearly cherished our only child, 
and she was as a bright star shining 
through the night of our sorrow. One 
day as 1 was returning home; loaded 
with the produce of my toil, I felt an 
unusual pressure on my mind. And 
I had misgivings of evil but knew 
not what that evil was. Ayana came 
not out to meet me as she was wont, 
and this confirmed my forebodings. I 
wasunwilling and yet anxious toenter 
the hut. I at length opened the door, 
and at the sight of Ayana I started, 
and J said ¢ Our child is dead!” and 
Ayana answered not but wept. And 
she pointed to a mat at the corner of 
the hut and groaned aloud. 

** There lay the body of our lovely 
—our innocent—our last child ; and'I 
had none but Ayana to care for in the 
whole world. My poor girl had gone 
without suspecting danger into my 
koriaal just above the falls, and sigh- 
ed her sweet spirit out upon the cold 
and desolating waters. When I threw 
the pitiless earth over the body of the 
last one that my blood had warmed 
—that my breath had animated—it 
seemed to fall upon my ewn heart. 
Ah! I shall never forget how lonely 
Ayana and I became. We: would 
sit for hours together without speak- 
ing, and gaze upon the spot where 
our children used to lie;:and*then 
we would turn and look ateaelrother, 
and sigh in the anguish of our child. 
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And swiftly through the night-seene shoots’ the falling star. |’ rom 


But swifter than the Koriaal upon the hurrying waters MOF ENOL 

When the dwellings of the white men are seen afar; » i 
t-fires that pierce 
Or the bright and rapid flight of the sky-descending stary) |. 


And swifter than the tempes 
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the cloudy heavens, /()() 01) 
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Are the maiden’s steps when gaily at sun-set time,theyroam «, |): 
To meet her Indian hunter-loye and lead him to her homes). 44;)) zip 


Fondly loves the ahaquaw the cool and silent shade; °° © lotilw ft! 


The lizard loves the sun—+and early or late, Pl)81) 9 


Hil amd 36 


The blossoms love the dews, which-leave thein Hue abades, i any 


And dearly. loves the forest-bird his gentle 


forest mate. 


But dearer than to anaquaw the,cool and. silent shade, 


Than sunshine to th 
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Is the feeling in the rea en’s heart when at the close of day 


She wanders forth to greet with smiles her Indian hunter-love. 
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jess hearts. But there was a still 
darker storm hanging over the peace 
of Ouayo. One of our nation, . in 
passing near my hut, was severely 
bitten by a bosch-meester (bush- 
master), whose bite is considered to 
be beyond the reach of cure. I had 
learnt from my father, who had ac- 
quired a great reputation amongst 
our countrymen on account of his 
knowledge of p.ants and shrubs, to 
judge with some certainty of the 
powers and properties of the various 
healing herbs; and I immediately 
endeavoured to make that which I 
had learnt subservient to a good pur- 
pose. I was with Uteko for many 
a long day and sleepless night, and 
watched him with a brother’s care 
when darkness was on his brain—and 
the sky-fires in his eye. He re- 
covered, and seemed grateful, and I 
loved him well. But, oh! he was 
like the coral-snake—and had two 
faces.* One of seeming friendship 
deceived me:—the other of pretend- 
ed love beguiled Ayana. I will tell 


you all; although the recollection of 


what has passed nearly maddens me. 
1 sometimes went to the town of the 
white men to sell the baskets that 
Ayana made, and the parrots and 
parroquets which I caught in the 
forests. And I joyed to deal with 
the white men, and loved to bring 
home the produce of my journey, and 
make glad the heart of Ayana. I 
used to go in a koriaal with others 
of my countrymen, and = return 
again with them. Once we had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when | 
saw a noble deer at a distance. I 
took a bow and arrow which was in 
the koriaal, landed, and followed the 
track of his hoofs as quickly and as 
silently as I could; but I never got 
within shot of him; and at last, 
owing to the thickness of the forest, 
entirely lost sight of him. Hurried 
on by the ardour of the chase I had 
roamed nearly to my own hut, and 
as my thirst was excessive, I de- 
termined to turn my steps home- 
ward. There was a bamboo-tree 
not far from my hut, under whose 
shade my children used to play; and 
Ayana and myself were wont to sit 
at noon. As I came in sight of this 
spot, I saw two figures, and: they 
were clasped in each other's embrace. 
and my heart misgave me:andimy 


* The coral-snake, or blind snake. as it is likewise called, has much the eame ap- 
pearance at beth extremities ;—hence it is supposed by the natives te be double-headed. 
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strength failed. And as I drew near- 
er I saw that one of them was Uteko, 
and the other Ayana. The friend and 
wife. The blighter and the blighted. 
‘The betrayer and the betrayed, My 
left hand grasped the bow—my right 
drew the quivering cord—the arrow 
was in his heart! And he passed 
away from the living in his guilt— 
and with the faithless kiss of Just 
upon his lips. I rushed towards 
Ayana and seized her by the throat. 
In that moment no thought of our 
past love entered my breast, or if it 
did, it was but to make my ven- 
geance more certain. My mind was 
in a sleep, and a dream of blood came 
across it. I was then, indeed, what 
the white men call every living being 
amongst us—a savage. And huma- 
nity had perished within me, and the 
night clouds were on my brain. A 
shriek awakened me. It was the 
last sound Ayana ever uttered: for 
when my eyes turned upon her she 
was dead in my grasp; and her eyes 
had started from their sockets. I 
could not endure the sight—my blood 
was cold—and indistinct shadowy 
forms seemed gliding around me. I 
fell with the lifeless body of Ayana 
to the earth, and knew not that | 
breathed. I can only remember the 
way in which J started from my 
trance of death. It was the sensa- 
tion of a sudden chill running through 
every vein that aroused me. I look- 
ed around but I was in darkness, 
and the bats flitted across me, and 
the night-winds called to the forest. 
And I remembered not what had 
happened, for my senses were still 
straying in the shadows of the night. 
With the noise 1 made on awaking I 
had startled the timorous guana, for I 
heard him rustling through the fallen 
leaves to avoid me; and then came 
my senses back again, and I thought 
that I had dreamed of horrors—but 
knew nothing further. The moon 
siole into the dark sky, and her 
beams fell upon the altered face of 
Ayana. I kneeled down beside her, 
and J] remembered all things, and 
my deserted heart was sick with sor- 
row. The spirits of my fathers seem- 
ed passing before me, and I thought 
they summoned, me to the land of 
rest, and I lay me down to die. But 
death ;was pitiless and came not. 
And ‘there was a mountain on my 


——— 
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breast, and I longed for the dark wa- 
ters to roll over me. ' The world 
seemed dead—for I had none’ now 
to love—none to cherish me—and 
the skies, and the trees, and the hills, 
and the waves had become hateful to 
my sight. I felt that I could never 
know happiness again, for Ayana 
was gone from me, like the rainbow 
from a sky of clouds and storms— 
like a sun-ray from the valleys it had 
brightened.” 


The Idler's Emistle to John Clare. 
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‘Ashe concluded, he covered his 
face with his hands and sighed deep- 
ly, and remained for some time ap- 
parently lost in thought. The night 
was closing aronnd us, and the ana- 
quaw was pouring its sad notes on 
the winds; we arose from our leafy 
seat, and it was with a melancholy 
feeling that I saw the heart-stricken 
Indian go on his way to the town of 
the white men. 








THE IDLER’S EPISTLE TO JOHN CLARE. 


So loth, friend John, to quit the town? 
Twas in the dales thou won’st renown: 
I would not John! for half-a-crown 
Have left thee there ; 
Taking my lonely journey down 
To rural air. 


The paven flat of endless street 

Is all unsuited to thy feet ; 

The fog-wet smoke is all unmeet 
For such as thou ; 

Who thought’st the meadow verdure sweet, 
But think’st not now. 


“«‘ Time’s hoarse unfeather’d nightingales ” * 
Inspire not like the birds of vales ; 
I know their haunt in river dales 
On many a tree, 
And they reserve their sweetest tales 
John Clare! for thee. 


I would not have thee come to sing 
Long odes to that eternal spring, 
On which young bards their changes ring 
With birds and flowers; 
I look for many a better thing 
Than brooks and bowers. 


Tis true thou paintest to the eye 
The straw-thatch’d roof with elm-trees nigh ; 
But thou hast wisdom to descry 

What lurks er ; . 
The springing tear, the melting sigh, 

win "rhe cheek’s heart-glow. 

The poets. all, alive or dead, 
Up Clare! and drive them from thy head ; 
Forget whatever thou hast,read 

Of phrase or rhyme ; 
For he must lead and not be led _ 

_, Who lives through time, 

What thou hast been the world may see, 
But guess not what thou still may’st be ; bi 
Some in'thy lines aiGoldsmithisee,,. 9.5 | «/ 


Or Dyer’s tones: «21 


‘ 


_ 


They’ praise thy worst 3>thé:best afitseé.s;0 1! bx -0! 


OTs still unknown. 
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Some grievously suspect thee, Clare ! 
They want to knew thy form of prayer; 
Thou dost not cant, and so they stare 
Aud smell free-thinking ; 
They bid thee of the devil beware, 
And vote thee sinking. 


With smile sedate and patient eye 
Thou mark’st the creedmen pass thee by, 
To rave and raise a hue and cry 

Against each other : 


Thou see’st a father up on high, 
In man a brother. 


I would not have a mind like thine 
Thy artless childhood tastes resign, 
Jostle in mobs, or sup and dine 
Its powers away ; 
And after noisy pleasures pine 
Some distant day. 


And, John! though you may mildly scoff, 
That curst confounded church-yard cough 
Gives pretty plain advice, be off! 

While yet you can ; 
It is not time yet, John! to doff 

Your outward man. 


Drugs ?—Can the balm of Gilead yield 
Health like the cowslip-yellowed field ? 
Come sail down Avon and be healed, ‘ 
Thou cockney Clare ! F 
My recipe is soon revealed ; 
Sun, sea, and air. 


What glue has fasten’d thus thy brains 
To kenne! odours and brick lanes? 
Or is it intellect detains ? 
For ‘faith I'll own 
The provinces must take some pains 
To match the town. 


Does Agnus fling his crotchets wild, 

‘¢In wit a man,” im heart a child ? 

Has Lepus’ sense thine ear beguiled 
With easy strain? 

Or hast thou nodded blithe and smiled 
At Herbert's vein ? 


Does Nalla, that mild giant, bow 
His dark and melancholy brow ; 
Or are his lips distending now 
With roaring glee, 
That tells the heart is in a glow, sb S 
The spirit free ? Pe 


“ig does ve Opium-eater quell oe 
t an ¥ has ering sprite with placid spell ? 0b me 


° e ° * ® ° 7 ont 


But, Clare! the birds will soon be flown; _ 
Qur Cambridge wit resumes his gown; _ 
Our English Petrarch trundles down 
P To Devon's valley ; 
Why, when the Mag is out of town, 
Stand shilly-shally ? 
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The table-talk of London still 
Shall serve for chat by rock and rill ; 
And you again may have your fill 
Of season’d mirth ; 
But not if spade thy chamber drill 
Six feet in earth. 


Come then; thou never sawest an oak 
Much bigger than a waggon-spoke : 
Thou only couldst the Muse invoke 
On treeless fen ; 
Then come and aim a higher stroke, 
My man of men! 


The wheel and oar by gurgling steam 
Shall waft thee down the wood-brow’'d stream ; 
And the red channel’s broadening gleam 
Dilate thy gaze ; 
And thou shalt conjure up a theme 
For future lays. 


And Rip Van Winkel shall awake 

From his loved idlesse for thy sake ; 

In earnest stretch himself, and take 
Pallet on thumb ; 

Nor now his brains for subjects rake ; 
John Clare is come. 


His touch will hue by hue combine 
The thoughtful eyes that steady shine, 
The temples of Shakspearian line, 
The quiet smile, 
The sense and shrewdness which are thine, 
Withouten guile. 


And thou shalt have a jocund cup 

To wind thy spirits gently up, 

A stoop of hock, or claret sup, 
Once in a way ; 

And we'll take hints from Mistress Gupp t 
That same glad day. 
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An Ipuer. 
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+ The lady’s name is Guppy; but the rhyme was inexorable, and said Gu 
is immortalized by the invention of a machine to keep muffins hot over the 
tea-urn. 
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Turre is an increasing ,predilec- serve ,it:for our ineonstancy. In the 


tion for music in this country, but 
our actual improvement in the sci- 
ence does not seem proportionate. 
With us, every style has been tried, 
and after all we have not been able 
to fix upon one, and adopt it for our 
own. Each has, in its turn, ‘been’ 
abandoned the instant ‘itsihoyelty! had’ 
worn off, and its characters were 
ginning to be understoof@. We have 
aid rakish court to an i 
r, and are jilted: at! 
not harmoniously pene 


main musical bachelors, 3 


nite ae, 
But: re- 
“we de- rf 


music ofthe present-day, there is no 
one style that/can in justice be called 
English. Most of our composers 
seem.to set about-their work with as 
much apathy as a puppet-maker 
would evince in the manufacturing 
of ‘a doll.” They’ make, as it were, 


— cal figures: taking Mozart for 
e belly“ Ctiidrdd and Paisiello for 
thé arms—Guglielmo for the head— 







d ing onW eber and Boieldieu, 
awkival veh uh to be sure, for 
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to form the legs; whilst Rossini is 
the piece of wire underneath, which 
has only to be pulled by Mr. Bishop 
or Mr. Any-body-else, and the au- 
tomaton moves his limbs, shakes his 
head knowingly, walks up stairs into 
the drawing rooms of the great, and 
takes his seat beside the harp or 
piano-forte. The music of the pre- 
sent day is essentially a mixture of 
foreign spirits. It is not among the 
« British Compounds.” We. have, 
however, occasionally heard passages 
from the music of different compo- 
sers so well fitted into each other, 
that we have really been puzzled to 
know where Guglielmo ends and 
Rossini begins, and vice versa. We 
should not quarrel with our compo- 
sers for gathering exotic musical pro- 
ductions, and stringing them toge- 
ther like cherries, if they would only 
charge gardener’s price ; but we think 
that five shillings for a bunch of 
stolen fruit is rather exorbitant. By 
the bye, we are glad to find that, in 
one case at least, we get the upper 
hand of the law, or else we ourselves 
might have been indicted as receivers 
at divers times of sundry pieces of 
music, knowing them to he stolen. 
But to come to the point. The sci- 
ence of music has had many assail- 
ants, and many able defenders ; but 
we doubt whether any preceding 
writer has put its “ best leg fore- 
ward” so ingeniously and, we will 
say, so justly, as the author of the 
work before us. He sits down to 
convince his reader by fair argument 
and sound reasoning, that his fa- 
vourite science is deserving of more 
attention than has generally been 
conceded to it. He is determined to 
divest it of its street-playing associa- 
tions, and to tear the vagabond coat 
from its back. He has made up his 
mind to strip it of its “last dying 
speech” attributes, and he has fully 
succeeded. We consider, judging 
by the present production, that Mr. 
Bacon is eminently qualified to: write 
on the theme which he has chosen. 
To superior wusical and literary 
knowledge he joins a love of his sub- 
ject, which tends almost as much as 
his argument to convince us that he 
isright. He throws down his gatmt- 
let to the vituperators, and woe be 
to thent who shall take it up. “He 
does not need our assistance, or We 
would follow him to the field, and 
battle on his side. Assured 





———~ that we, now feeble, should be strong, 
When mated with this advocate of song. 


It has often struck us, that a work 
like the E/ements of Vocal Science was 
much wanted (we will not press the 
favourite and long-established deside- 
ratum into the service), and right 
glad are we to find that it has been 
supplied from so good a source. 
There are, doubtless, many who, on 
perusing Mr. Bacon’s book, will ex- 
claim: “ Is the man dreaming? 
Would he compare vocal or instru- 
mental science to painting? Would 
he really make it a relative, however 
distant, of poetry?” We answer 
fearlessly—“ Yes!” He would do 
more—nay, he has done more. He 
is not satisfied with distant relation- 
ship :—he has no idea of a “ country- 
cousin” in music. ‘Sister or no- 
thing!” is his motto, and we agree 
with him. Let every man, who has 
a heart that feels, and a mind that 
values music, recall the delight it has 
afforded him—and we doubt not but 
that more than half the world will 
become proselytes to Mr. Bacon’s opi- 
nion. 

In the first letter “On the Forma- 
tion of an English School of Singing,” 
(where the Messiah of Handel, and 
the Creation of Haydn, are prettily 
considered as the ** Paradise Lost,” 
and the “ Seasons” of music) he re- 
marks : 


For a long period English music, pro- 
perly so called, has almost disappeared. 
At this time it would be difficult to describe 
the compositions of our countrymen. | For 
although the simple grandeur, the pure and 
nervous cast of sentiment which appear to 
me to constitute the original characteristics 
of English writing and of English execa- 
tion, are not absolutely obliterated, they 
are lapsing fast into the fascinating langour 
and delightful facility of Italian art. I 
cannot help thinking we are arrived ata 
pitch of acquirement that enables us ;to 
compare and class the materials we have 
been so long amassing. We ought atleast 
to begin the work of arrangement, to sup- 
port by our natural the de ‘of 
our exoticelegance,and todiversifyand adorn 
with the collected graces of foreign study, 
the severer virtues of native growth, We 
have no other defence. against the arts of 
Italy, who is, now alluring our musicians 
into an alliance which ¢an hardly fail to 
terminate in the extinction of the name of 
English music, and in our annexation to 
the musical conquests. of that ’ 
which enslaves, as. her Capua did 
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army of the Carthaginian, by voluptuous 
insinuation—(P. 23, 24.) 

He then says: 

My distinct and definite object is the 

ation of the strength and majesty 

of our national musical character. As the 
basis of a school of our own, novelty is 
not more necessary merely as novelty and 
as food for the delicate and changeful ap- 
petite of the public, than for the introduc- 
tion of new passages and new modes of 
expression, which mark the progress of 
invengion and of taste. It is come to a 
plain and simple alternative. We must 
either adopt the style and the manner of 
Italy and Germany, both in composition 
and in execution, or we must be governed 
by laws of our own.—(P. 40, 41.) 


These observations may be true 
enough, but we question whether 
it is not rather too late in the day 
to think of being “ governed by our 
own laws” in music. The wanton 
Muse of Italy dances over the grave 
of English song, and few appear in- 
dignant at the one, or seem to sympa- 
thize with the other. For our own 
parts, we consider that Rossini has 
given the final blow to our national 
taste, and many of our composers 
(and among them, Bishop, who is 
worthy of better employment) have 
for some time past been giving us 
nothing but feeble imitations of a 
feeble original—Rossini. Their com- 
positions are like the last worn-out 
impressions from an originally imper- 
fect plate. Rossini is the bleak of 
music, he skims along the surface, 
but goes not to the depths of har- 
mony. He has grace—but little 
energy :—a flow of ideas with but 
confined variety of expression ; — oc- 
casional feeling but no sublimity. 
He is. not to be mentioned with 
Mozart. Rossini seems to flirt with 
Polyhymnia. Mozart, on the con- 
trary, is overhead and ears in love 
with*her. " Rossini kisses her hand— 
Mozart presses her to his bosom. 
Rossini is content with her words— 
Mozart drinks in her sighs. 

From letter the 2d,“ On Style 
and Manner,” we extract with plea- 
sure the following salutary and ex- 
cellent advice: * | Niw 

‘Experience shews us that scarce any one 
singer, of whatever eminence, has Tisen to 
the top of ‘his art in more than ‘ne ‘style. 


impossible. Like tand ‘wit, the — 
povety which conatheutt Gis out Galton the 


The mind must be directed and 
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confined to one pursuit. I would there- 
fore here only recommend the student to 
fix his first attention on the great style, to 
study principles, and to form as correct 
and pure a taste as possible, for if nature 
should have denied him those powers which 
are necessary to maintain the highest rank, 
he will descend to any subordinate station, 
with advantages not commonly enjoyed by 
those with whom he is to contend; while 
on the contrary, if he be too much em- 
ployed in the practice of the mechanical 
parts of the art, he will become attached 
by habit to inferior excellences, and can 
never elevate his mind to the contempla- 
tion of the accomplishments that are the 
most truly desirable of attainment.—(P. 51, 
52.) 

We pass over the three letters 
that follow on the Vocal Music of the 
Church, the Concert, and the Thea- 
tre (which are very ably written) 
and proceed to give a specimen from 
letter the 6th, on the Vocal Music of 
the Chamber. It gives us a fasci- 
nating, but assuredly not overdrawn 
picture of one of the best delights of 
« Home, sweet Home.” After speak- 
ing of the public exercise of singing, 
the author thus proceeds : 


It is, however, in the absolute or in the 
comparative privacy of the Chamber, that 
vocal art is capable, if not of the most 
grand, forceful, and sublime effects, yet 
of the most pleasing, most pervading, and 
most homefelt gratifications. Its power of 
penetration is commensurate with the fine 
temper and delicacy of the instrument em- 
ployed. It is here, and here only, that 
music receives its utmost polish, and is 
heightened by the praise an rticipation 
of those whom respect, friendship, esteem, 
and love incite us to please. In public we 
admire and we are astonished at the magni- 
ficent combiuations of various art, and at the 
facility to which a life of labour, devoted 
to the attainment of execution, at length 
ascends ; but in private, if we contract and 
concentrate our notions of the powers of 
the art, we combine them. with the: affec- 
tions. There can be no stronger proof of 
this fact, than that those to whom it would 
be almost annihilation to witness the per- 
formance of a daughter, a sister, or a mis- 
tress in public, admitting that they ‘possess 
the finest’ powers, do ‘yet derive’ from ‘the 
limited exhibition of the same faculties in 
the chamber, the highest intellec- 
tual. enjoyment. :/The truth! is, that-our 
associations are in this respect. boundless in 


their qrapire aver ey. and opt the Jonat..of 
peg 4 oon conrietion Phish wa aePeEens>, 
segialig apliadl ne yor th ase 
sentim is 
a pe 4 a ti ‘. a” 1e we -t re 
priate. But we cannot bear that 


should become the objects of indiscrimi- 
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nate observation. Sucha scrutiny operates 
like the violation of the dearest confidence 
—like the exposure of the secrets of the 
heart. For these reasons I have always 
considered that music is seldom intensely 
felt, except amongst a society whose mu- 
tual relations embrace the affectionate as 
well as the ceremonious intercourses of 
life. It will necessarily follow, that in 
proportion to the warmth and delicacy of 
the natural sensibility and to the high cul- 
tivation of the art, will be the pleasures 
thus derived from its exercise. It is also 
in this view, that music becomes the most 
delightful solace of domestic hours—and if 
to these general remarks I add, that a 
slight accession of new stimulus, both in 
the selection of musical subjects and in the 
occasional addition of new auditors, greatly 
tends to exalt and keep alive the pleasure 
of the pursuit, I shall say nearly all that 
my experience prompts, in regard to the 
creation and the communication of the sober 
yet intense gratification of private musical 
society. The matter for the nicest adjust- 
ment is in the judicious application of these 
stimuli, so as to hit the medium between 
langour and exhaustion, for talent is but 
too liable to be affected by the danger inci- 
dent to both these causes of disorder and 
decline. To preserve a constant progres- 
sion, equal to the common desire, is the 
capital difficulty. Sameness wearies, ex- 
cess satiates the appetite.—(P. 106--109.) 


In the succeeding letter he con- 
trasts the Iranian and Eyeotisa 
Mawnyer with much skill, and his 
observations on Tone are the best 
we have seen. The remaining letters, 
from which we cannot afford to make 
extracts, will, like the preceding 
papers, both interest and instruct 
the reader. The remarks on Orna- 
meNT should be read by every singer 
—either public or private. Of the 
Prefatory Essay we have said no- 
thing, nor do we intend to speak— 
but the subjdined extract will, we 
have a notion, say a great deal. 


The most valuable end of education is 
that dependence upon ourselves, and that 
independence of others, which a power to 
occupy time worthily and happily bestows. 
This chiefest attribute belongs not to music 
only, but ought to be the tirst consideration 
in every part of a well-regulated plan for 
the formation of youthful habits. Occu- 
pation of this sort is more, far more ne- 
ceasary to females than to men. Business, 
either a of private, employs the hours 
of the latter. But in proportion as the time 
of the former is disengaged, are they likely 
to fall victims to frivolity or ennui, or to a 
a fate. It is not that the female 
mind Is more prone to idleness or weakn 
than that of their lordlicr eigttlon~ bes 





it necessarily happens, that whenever a fe. 
male has no prevailing object or rather ob- 
jects of steady pursuit, the hours cannot 
pass otherwise than heavily. A very short 
time will suffice to fulfil the essential 
duties of the task commonly allotted to 
young females, in a sphere of life any thing 
above that condition where the employment 
of their time gains their livelihood. They 
cannot get on without variety of intellec. 
tual objects; reading and work will both 
fatigue and wear out. Manners are 
or Formerly, woman was rather 
the slave or the mistress, than the eompa- 
nion of man. ‘Tent-stitch and tapestry 
were preventive contrivances to stifle the 
fancy and to murder time. But now plea. 
sures are chiefly domestic, they are enjoyed 
much by participation ; and it is the duty 
of the wife and the mother to frame such a 
round of amusement as shall keep as well 
as win the husband, and mould him to 
that home which is not only to preserve 
affection and to attract a circle of friends, 
but which is also to model a society fitted 
to form their offspring for virtuous and 
amiable citizens, good sors and daughters, 
good husbands and wives, and, in their 
turn, good fathers and mothers. To the 
formation of such a home, as society is now 
constituted, much various knowledge and 
various accomplishment are necessary in 
the female. ‘* It is the imagination that 
keeps the heart warm,” writes one who 
well knew mankind. I will not say that 
music is so important as to be indispensable 
to such a plan; but I will go so far as to 
avow, that I think music, justly pursued, 
is likely to assist most materially in fixing 
the attention, refining the taste, varying 
the powers, and warming the sensibility of 
females. If, as has been affirmed with an 
approach to truth, none can sing with really 
fine expression till they have felt the 

sion of love, it may be inferred, that Pe 
is a subtilizing, a refining power, inherent 
in music, which cannot fail to be ultimate- 
ly connected with the affections concerned 
in the support of domestic happiness. I 
firmly believe that it is so. I firmly be- 
lieve that music purifies and elevates and 
endears wherever it is cultivated, not for 
the superiority which is the prize of public 
exhibition, but as the alternative amuse- 
ment and solace of private life; and it will 
never fail to repay those who seek its satis- 
factions, with a pleasure that will be per- 
manent, because it must be always pro- 
gressive.—-(P. 7—9.) 


We feel with.Mr. Bacon, that 
‘singing has hitherto been. treated 
too much like an art and too little as 
a science,” and thank him for ha 
corrected the error and advoca 
the claims of the jewel-crowned God- 
dess with so much talent and suc- 
cess. + wel 
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SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS, 


(Part III continued.) 


FROM HIS SETTLEMENT AT JENA TO HIS DEATH (1790—1805). 


Amonc a number of fluctuating 

ements, one, which for ten years 
had been constant with him, was the 
editing of the Thalia. _The principles 
and performances of that work he had 
long Jooked upon as insufficient: in 
particular, ever since his settlement 
at Jena, it had been among his fa- 
vourite projects to exchange it for 
some other conducted on a more li- 
beral scheme, uniting more ability in 
its support, and embracing a much 
wider compass of literary interests. 
Many of the most distinguished per- 
sons in Germany had agreed to assist 
him.in executing such a plan ; Goethe, 
himself. a host, undertook to go hand 
in hand, with him.. The Thalia was 
in consequence relinquished, at the 
end of 1793; and the first number of 
the Horen came out early in the foi- 
lowing year. This publication was 
enriched with many valuable pieces 
on points of philosophy and criticism ; 
some Of Schiller’s finest essays first 
appeared here: even without the fo- 
reign aids which had been promised 
him,, jt, already bade fair to outdo, 
as he had meant it should, every pre- 
vious work of that description. . The 
Museneubnanach, of which he like- 
wise undertook the superintendence, 
did not aim so high : like other works 
of the same title, which are numer- 
ous in Germany, it was intended for 
preserving and annually delivering to 
the world ‘a series of short poetical 
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of Schiller’s finest smaller poems made 
their first arance ; many of these 
pieces written about this pe- 
riod, y ‘the greater part of 


which took, its rise in) a, friendly 
valry: with. Goethe.’ But. .the. most 
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which originated partly, as it seems, 
in the mean or irritating conduct of 
various cotemporary authors. In 
spite of the most flattering promises, 
and of its own intrinsic character, the 
Horen, at its first appearance, iu- 
stead of being hailed with welcome 
by the leading minds of the country, 
for whom it was intended as a rally- 
ing point, met in many quarters with 
no sentiment but coldness or hosti- 
lity. The controversies of the day 
had sown discord among literary 
men; Schiller and Goethe, associat- 
ing together, had provoked ill-will 
from a host of persons, who felt the 
justice of such mutual preference, 
but liked not the inferences to. he 
drawn from it; and eyed this intel- 
Icctual duumvirate, however meek 
in the discharge of its functions, and 
the wearing of its honours, with jea- 
lousy and discontent. The cavilling 
of these persons, awkwardly- con- 
trasted with their individual, absur- 
dity and insipidity, . at peng pro- 
voked the serious notice of the two 
illustrious associates: the result was 
this German Dunciad; a production 
of which the plan was, that it should 
comprise an immense multitude . of 
detached couplets, each conveying a 
complete thought within itself, and 
furnished by one of. the joint opera- 
tors. The subjects were.of unlimited 
variety; “the most,”.as Schiller 
says, ‘‘ wild satire; glancing at wri- 
ters and. writings, intermixed |with 
here and there a flash of. poetical, or 
philosophic thought.” It was at first 
intended to provide about a thousand 
of these pointed monodistichs ; \unity. 
in. such a work, appearing. to, consist 
in, a certain. boundlessness .0f | size, | 
which should hide the heterogeneous. 
nature! of the individual Lanaierw 7 
arr . ; 
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number never was completed: and, 
Goethe being now busy with his Wil- 
helm Meister, the project of complet- 
ing it was at length renounced ; and 
the Xenias were published as un- 
connected particles, not pretending 
to constitute a whole. Enough ap- 
peared to create unbounded commo- 
tion among the parties implicated : 
the Xenias were exclaimed against, 
abused and replied to on all hands: 
but as they had declared war not on 
persons but on actions; not against 
Gleim, Nicolai, Munso, but against 
bad taste, dulness, and affectation, 
nothing criminal could be sufficiently 
made out against them. The Musen- 
almanach, where they appeared in 
1797, continued to be published till 
the time of Schiller’s leaving Jena: the 
Horen ceased some months before. 
The co-operation of Goethe, which 
Schiller had obtained so readily in 
these pursuits, was of singular use 
to him in many others. Both possess- 
ing minds of the first order, yet 
constructed and trained in the most 
opposite modes, each had much that 
was valuable to learn of the other, 
and suggest to him. Cultivating 
different kinds of excellence, they 
could joyfully admit each other’s me- 
rit; connected by mutual services, 
and now by community of literary 
interests, few unkindly heiines could 
have place between them. For a 
man of high qualities, it is rare to 
find a meet companion; painful and 
injurious to want one. Solitude ex- 
asperates or deadens the heart ; per- 
verts or enervates the faculties: as- 
sociation with inferiors leads to dog- 
matism in thought, and self-will even 
in affections. Rousseau never should 
have lived in the Val de Montmo- 
renci; it had been good for Warbur- 
ton that Hurd had not existed; for 
Johnson never to have known Bos- 
well or Davies. From such evils 
Schiller and Goethe were delivered : 
their intimacy seems to have been 
equal, frank, and cordial; from the 
contrasts and the endowments of 
their minds, it must have had pecu- 
liar charms. In his critical theories, 
Schiller had derived much profit from 
communicating with an intellect as 
excursive as his own, but far cooler 
and more sceptical: as he lopped off 
from his creed the excrescences of 
Kantism, Goethe and he, on com- 
paring their ideas, often found in 


them a striking similarity; more 
striking and more gratifying, when 
it was considered from what diverse 
premises these harmonious conclu- 
sions had been drawn. On such sub- 
jects they often corresponded when 
absent, and conversed when together. 
They were in the habit of paying 
long visits to each other’s houses ; 
frequently they used to travel in 
company between Jena and Weimar. 
« At Triesnitz, half a mile from Je. 
na, Goethe and he,” we are told, 
“ might sometimes be observed sit- 
ting at table, beneath the shade of a 
spreading tree ; talking and looking at 
the current of passengers.”—There 
are some who would have “ travelled 
fifty miles on foot” for the pleasure 
of joining the party. 

Besides this intercourse with 
Goethe, he was happy in a kindly 
connexion with many other estima- 
ble men, both in literary and in ac- 
tive life. Dalberg, at a distance, was 
to the last his friend and warmest 
admirer. At Jena, he had Schiitz, 
Paul, Hufland, Reinhold. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, also, brother of the 
celebrated traveller, had come thi- 
ther about this time, and was now 
among his closest associates. At 
Weimar, excluding less important 

ersons, there were still Herder and 

Vieland to divide his attention with 
Goethe. And what to his affection- 
ate heart must have been the most 
grateful circumstance of all, his aged 

arents were yet living to participate 
in the splendid fortune of the son 
whom they had once lamented and 
despaired of, but never ceased to 
love. In 1793, he paid them a visit 
in Swabia, and passed nine cheerful 
months among the scenes dearest to 
his recollection ; enjoying the kind- 
ness of those unalterable friends 
whom nature had given him ; and the 
admiring deference of those by whom 
it was most delightful to be honour- 
ed—those who had known him in 
adverse and humbler circumstances, 
whether they might have respected 
or contemned him. By the Grand 
Duke, his ancient censor and patron, 
he was not interfered with; that 
Prince, in answer to a previous ap- 
plication on the subject, having in- 
directly engaged to take no notice of 
this journey. The Grand Duke had 
already interfered too much with 
him, and bitterly repented of his in- 
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terference. Next year he died; an 
event which Schiller, who had long 
forgotten past ill-treatment, did not 
learn without true sorrow, and 
grateful recollections of by-gone kind- 
ness. The new sovereign, anxious 
to repair the injustice of his prede- 
cessor, almost instantly made offer 
of a vacant Tiibingen professorship 
to Schiller—a proposal flattering to 
the latter, but which, by the per- 
suasion of the Duke of Weimar, he 
respectfully declined. 

Amid labours and amusements so 
multiplied, amid such variety of in- 
tellectual exertion and of intercourse 
with men, Schiller, it was clear, had 
not suffered the encroachments of 
bodily disease to undermine the vi- 
gour of his mental or moral powers. 
No period of his life displayed in 
stronger colours the lofty and deter- 
mined zeal of his character. He had 
already written much; his fame stood 
upon a firm basis; domestic wants 
no longer called upon him for inces- 
sant effort; and his frame was pining 
under the slow canker of an incurable 
malady. Yet he never loitered, never 
rested; his fervid spirit, which had 
vanquished opposition and oppres- 
sion in his youth; which had strug- 
gled against harassing uncertainties, 
and passed unsullied through many 
temptations, in his earlier manhood, 
did not now yield to this last and 
most fatal enemy. The present was 
the busiest, most productive season 
of his literary life; and with all its 
drawbacks, it was probably the hap- 
piest. Violent attacks from his dis- 
order were of rare occurrence; and its 
constant influence, the dark vapours 
with which it would have oversha- 
dowed the faculties of his head and 
heart, were repelled by diligence and 
a courageous exertion of his will. In 
other points, he had little to com- 
plain of, and much to rejoice in. He 
was happy in his family, the chosen 
scene of his sweetest, most lasting 
satisfaction; by the world he was 
honoured and admired; his wants 
were provided for; he had tasks 
which inspired and occupied him ; 
friends who loved him, whom he 
loved. Schiller had much to enjoy, 
and most of it he owed to himself. 

_ In his mode of life at Jena, simpli- 
city and uniformity were the most con- 
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spicuous qualities, the single excess 
which he admitted being that of zeal 
in the pursuits of literature — the sin 
which all his life had most easily be- 
set him. His health had suffered 
much, and principally, it was thought, 
from the practice of composing by 
night: yet the charms of this prac- 
tice were still too great for his self- 
denial ; and, except in severe fits of 
sickness, he could not discontinue it. 
The highest, proudest pleasure of his 
mind was, that glow of intellectual 
production, that “ fine frenzy,” which 
makes the poet, while it lasts, a 
new and nobler creature; exalting 
him into brighter regions, adorned by 
visions of glorious beauty, and de- 
lighting all his faculties sd the in- 
tense consciousness of their exerted 
power. To enjoy this pleasure in 
perfection, the solitary stillness of 
night diffusing its solemn influence 
over thought as well as earth and air, 
had at length in Schiller’s case grown 
indispensable. For this purpose, ac- 
cordingly, he was accustomed, in the 
present, as in former periods, to in- 
vert the common order of things: b 
day he read, refreshed himself with 
the aspect of nature, conversed or 
corresponded with his friends; but 
he wrote and studied in the night. 
And as his bodily feelings were too 
often those of Janguor and exhaus- 
tion, he adopted, in impatience of 
such mean impediments, the pernici- 
ous expedient of stimulants, which 
yield a momentary strength, only to 
waste our remaining fund of it more 
speedily and surely. 


During summer, his place of study was 
in a en, which at length he sate se 
in the suburbs of Jena, not far from the 
Weselhofts’ house, where at that time was 
the office of the Allgemétine Litteraturzei- 
tung. Reckoning from the market-place 
of Jena, it lies on the south-west border of 
the town, between the wap ae and the 
Neuthor, in a hollow defile, through which 
a part of the Leutrabach flows round the 
city. On the top of the acclivity, from 
which there is a beautiful into the 
valley of the Saal, and the fir mountains 
of the neighbouring forest, Schiller built 
himself a small house with a single cham- 
ber.* It was his favourite abode during 
hours of composition; a great part of the 
works he then wrote were written here. In 
winter he likewise dwelt apart from the 
noise of men; in the Griesbachs’ house, 





* The street leading from Schiller’s dwelling-house to this was by some wags named 
the Xenien-gasse ; a name not yet ee 
2 
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on the outside of the city-trench. * * * 
On sitting down to his desk at nights, he 
was wont to keep some strong coffee, or 
wine-chocolate, but more frequently a flask 
ef old Rhenish, or Champaign, standing 
by him, that he might from time to time 
repair the exhaustion of nature. Often 
the neighbours used to hear him earnestly 
declaiming, in the silence of the night: 
and whoever had an opportunity of watch- 
ing him on such occasions,—a thing very 
easy to be done from the heights lying op- 
posite his little garden-house, on the other 
side of the dell,—might see him now speak- 
ing aloud and walking swiftly to and fro in 
his chamber, then suddenly throwing him- 
self down into his chair and writing; and 
drinking the while, at times more than 
once, from the glass standing near him. 
In winter, he was to be found at his desk 
till four, or even five o'clock in the morn- 
ing; in summer, till towards three. He 
then went to bed, out of which he seldom 
rose till nine or ten,* 


Had prudence been the dominant 
quality in Schiller’s character, this 
ong would undoubtedly have 
veen abandoned, or rather, never 
taken up. It was an error so to waste 
his strength ; but one of those which 
increase rather than diminish our re- 
spect: originating, as it did, in ge- 
nerous ardour for what was best and 
grandest, they must be cold cen- 
surers that can condemn it harshly. 
For ourselves, we but lament and 
honour this excess of zeal ; its effects 
were mournful, but its origin was 
noble. The lovers of the picturesque 
will not learn without regret, that 
the small garden-house, which was 
the scene of it, yielding to the hand 
of time, crumbled into ruin some 
years ago, and is not now at all to 
be traced. This piece of ground is 
hallowed with a glory that is bright, 
pure, and abiding; but the literary 
pilgrim could not have surveyed 
without peculiar emotion the simple 
chamber in which Schiller wrote the 
Reich der Schatten, the Spaziergang, 
the Ideal, and the immortal scenes 
of Wallenstein. 

The last-named work had cost him 
many an anxious, given him many a 
airy hour. For seven years it 
ad continued in a state of irregular, 
and oft suspended progress; some- 
times “ lying endless and formless ” 
before him ; sometimes on the point 


of being given up entirely. The 
multitude of ideas which he wished 
to incorporate in the structure of the 
piece retarded him, and the difficulty 
of contenting his taste respecting the 
manner of effecting this retarded him 
still more. In Wallenstein, he wished 
to embody the more enlarged notions 
which experience had given him of 
men, especially which history had 
given him of generals and statesmen ; 
and while putting such characters in 
action, to represent whatever was, or 
could be made, poetical, in the stormy 

riod of the Thirty Years’ War. As 
he meditated on the subject, it con- 
tinued to expand; in his fancy, 
it assumed successively a thousand 
forms; and after al] due strictness of 
selection, such was still the extent of 
materials remaining on his hands, 
that he found it necessary to divide 
the play into three parts, distinct in 
their arrangement, but in truth form- 
ing a continuous drama of eleven 
acts. In this shape it was sent 
forth to the world, in 1799; a work 
of labour and persevering anxiety ; 
but of anxiety and labour, as it then 
appeared, which had not been be- 
stowed in vain. Wallenstein is by 
far the best performance he had yet 
produced ; it merits a long chapter 
of criticism by itself; and we have 
only a few sentences which we can 
spend on it. 

As a porch to the great edifice, 
stands part first, entitled Wallen- 
stein’s Camp, a piece in one act. It 
paints with much humour and gra- 
phical felicity the manners of that 
rude tumultuous host which Wal- 
lenstein presided over, and had made 
the engine of his ambitious.schemes. 
Schiller’s early experience of a mili- 
tary life seems now to have stood 
him in good stead: his soldiers are 
delineated with the distinctness of 
actual observation ; in rugged sharp- 
ness of feature, they sometimes re- 
mind us of Smollett’s seamen. Here 
are all the wild lawless spirits of 
Europe, assembled within the cirt- 
cuit of a single trench: violent, tem- 

tuous, unstable is the life they 
ead. Ishmaelites, their hands a- 
ey every man, and every man’s 

and against them; the instruments 
of rapine; tarnished with almost 








* Doering. 8. 118—131. 
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every vice, and knowing scarcely any 
virtue but those of reckless bravery 
and uncalculating obedience to the 
chief, their situation still presents 
some aspects which affect or amuse 
us; and these the poet has seized 
with great dexterity. Much of the 
cruelty and repulsive harshness of 
these soldiers we are taught to for- 
yet in contemplating their forlorn 
houseless wanderings, and the practi- 
calmagnanimity with which even they 
contrive to wring from fortune a to- 
lerable scantling ofenjoyment. Their 
manner of existence Wallenstein has, 
at an after period of the action, ra- 
ther movingly expressed : 


Our life was but a battle and a march, 

And, like the wind’s blast, never-resting, 
homeless, 

We storm’d across the war-convulsed earth. 


Still farther to soften the asperities 
of the scene, the dialogue is cast into 
a rude Hudibrastic metre, full of 
forced rhymes and strange double- 
endings, with a rhythm ever chang- 
ing, ever rough and lively, which 
might almost be compared to the 
hard, irregular, fluctuating sound of 
the regimental drum. In this ludi- 
crous doggrel, with phrases and fi- 
gures of a seasteapenhen cast, home- 
ly, ridiculous, graphic, these men of 
service paint their hopes and doings. 
There are ranks and kinds among 
them, representatives of all the con- 
stituent parts of the motley multi- 
tude, which followed this prince of 
Condottieri. The solemn pedantry of 
the ancient Wachtmeister is faith- 
fully given ; no less so are the jocund 
ferocity and heedless daring of Hoi- 
ky’s Jagers, or the iron courage and 
stern camp philosophy of Pappen- 
heim’s Cuirassiers. Of the Jager 
the sole principle is military obe- 
dience ; he does not reflect or calcu- 
late; his business is to do whatever 
he is ordered, and to enjoy whatever 
he can reach. “ Free would I live,” 
he says, 

Free would I live, and and 

And cee something new a cath tov dys 

In the joys of the moment lustily sharing, 

"Bout the past or the future not thinking or 


caring ; 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 
48 by bien good charge of the whole is 


en. 
Order me on ’mid the whistling fiery shot, 
Over eH Rhine-stream rapid and roaring 
e, 
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A third of the troop must go to pot,— 

Without Joss of time, I mount and ride; 

But farther, I beg very much, do you see, 

That in al] things else you would leave me 
free. 


The Pappenheimer is an older 
man, more sedate and also more in- 
domitable: he has wandered over 
Europe, and gathered settled maxims 
of soldierly honour and soldierly ne- 
cessity : he is not without a rationale 
of life; the various professions of 
men have passed in review before 
him, but no coat that he has seen has 
pleased him like his own “ steel 
doublet ;” cased in which it is his 
wish, 

Looking down on the world’s poor restless 
scramble, 

Careless, through it, astride of his 
ramble. 


Yet at times with this military 
stoicism, there is blended a dash of 
homely pathos ; he admits : 


nag to 


This sword of ours is no plough or spade, 

You cannot delve or reap with the iron 
blade ; 

For us there falls no seed, no corn-field 
grows, 

Neither homenor kindred the soldier knows ; 

Wandering over the face of the earth, 

Warming his hands at another’s hearth ; 

From the pomp of towns he must onward 
roam ; 

In the village-green with its cheerful game, 

In the mirth of the vintage or bartust-heaia, 

No part or lot can the soldier claim. 

Tell me then, in the place of goods or pelf, 

What has he, unless to honour himself ? 

Leave not e’en this his own, what wonder 

The man should burn and kill and plunder ¢ 


But the camp of Wallenstein is 
full of bustle as well as speculation ; 
there are gamblers, peasants, sutlers, 
soldiers, recruits, capuchin friars, 
moving to and fro in restless pursuit 
of their several purposes. e ser- 
mon of the Capuchin is an unparal- 
lelled composition ; a wediey of texts, 
puns, nick-names and verbal logic, 
conglutinated by a stupid judgment, 
and a fiery catholic zeal. It seems 
to be delivered with great unction, 
and to find fit audience in the camp: 
towards the conclusion they rush 
upon him, and he narrowly escapes 
killing or ducking for having ven~ 
tured to aye a censure at the ge- 
neral.” The soldiers themselves are 
jeering, wrangling, romping, discuss- 
ing their wishes and expectations ; 


and, at last, they all combine in a 
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profound deliberation on the state of 
their affairs. A vague exaggerated 
outline of the coming events and 
personages is imaged to us in their 
coarse concepticns. We dimly dis- 
cover the precarious position of Wal- 
lenstein; the plots which threaten 
him, which he is meditating; we 
trace the leading qualities of the 
principal officers; and form a high 
estimate of the potent spirit which 
binds this fierce discordant mass to- 
gether, and seems to be the object of 
universal reverence where nothing 
else is revered. 

In The Two Piccolomini, the next 
division of the work, the generals for 
whom we have thus been prepared 
appear in person on the scene, and 
spread out before us their plots and 
counterplots ; Wallenstein, through 
acenal ambition and evil counsel, 
slowly resolving to revolt ; and Oc- 
tavio Piccolomini in secret under- 
mining his influence among the lead- 
ers, and preparing for him that pit of 
ruin, into which, in the third part, 
Wallenstein’s Death, we see him sink 
with all his fortunes. The military 
spirit which pervades the former 
piece is here well sustained. The 
ruling motives of these captains and 
colonels are a little more refined, or 
more disguised, than those of the 
Cuirassiers and Jiigers ; but they are 
the same in substance; the love of 
present or future pleasure, of action, 
reputation, money, power; selfish- 
ness, but selfishness distinguished by 
a superficial external propriety, and 
gilded over with the splendour of 
military honour, of courage inflex- 
ible, yet light. cool, and unassuming. 
These are not imaginary heroes, but 
genuine hired men of war: we do 
not love them; yet there is a pomp 
about their operations, which agree- 
ably fills up the scene. This din of 
war, this clash of tumultuous con- 
flicting interests, is felt as a suitable 
accompaniment to the affecting or 
commanding movements of the chief 
characters whom it envelopes or 
obeys. 

Of the individuals that figure in 
this world of war, Wallenstein him- 
self, the strong Atlas which supports 
it all, is by far the most imposing. 
Wallenstein is the model of a high- 
souled, great, accomplished man, 
whose ruling passion is ambition. 
He is daring to the utmost pitch of 
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manhood ; he is enthusiastic and ve. 
hement; but the fire of his soul 
burns hid beneath a deep stratum of 
prudence, guiding itself by calcula- 
tions which extend to the extreme 
limits of his most minute concerns. 
This prudence, sometimes almost 
bordering on irresolution, forms the 
outward rind of his character, and 
for awhile is the only quality which 
we discover in it. The immense in- 
fluence, which his genius appears to 
exert on every individual of his many 
followers, prepares us to expect a 
great man ; and, when Wallenstein, 
after long delay and much forewarn- 
ing, is in fine presented to us, we at 
first experience something like a dis- 
appointment. We find him, indeed, 
possessed of a staid grandeur; yet 
involved in mystery ; wavering be- 
tween two opinions ; and, as it seems, 
with all his wisdom, blindly credu- 
lous in matters of the highest import. 
It is only when events have forced 
decision on him that he rises in his 
native might, that his giant spirit 
stands unfolded in its strength before 
us ; 


Night must it be ere Friedland’s star will 


beam : 


amid difficulties, darkness, and im- 
pending ruin, at which the boldest 
of his followers grow pale, he him- 
self is calm, and first in this awful 
crisis feels the serenity and conscious 
strength of his soul return. Wal- 
lenstein, in fact, though pre-eminent 
in power, both external and internal, 
of high intellect and commanding 
will, skilled in war and statesman- 
ship beyond the best in Europe, the 
idol of sixty thousand fearless hearts, 
is not yet removed above our sym- 
pathy. We are united with him by 
feelings which he reckons weak, 
though they belong to the most ge- 
nerous parts of his nature. His in- 
decision partly takes its rise in the 
sensibilities of his heart as well as in 
the caution of his judgment: his be- 
lief in astrology, which gives force 
and confirmation to this tendency, 
originates in some soft kindly emo- 
tions, and adds a new interest to the 
spirit of the warrior; it humbles 
him, to whom the earth is subject, 
before those mysterious powers which 
weigh the destinies of man in their 
balance, in whose eyes the greatest 
and the least of mortals scarcely 
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differ in littleness. Wallenstein’s 
confidence in the friendship of Oc- 
tavio, his disinterested love for Max 
Piccolomini, his paternal and bro- 
therly kindness, are feelings which 
cast an affecting lustre over the 
harsher more heroic qualities with 
which they are blended. His treason 
to the Emperor is a crime, for which, 
provoked aud tempted as he was, 
we do not greatly blame him: it is 
forgotten in our admiration of his 
nobleness, or recollected only as a 
venial trespass. Schiller has suc- 
ceeded well with Wallenstein, where 
it was not easy to succeed. The 
truth of history has been but little 
violated; yet we are compelled to 
feel that Wallenstein, whose actions 
individually are trifling, unsuccessful 
and unlawful, is a strong, sublime, 
commanding character: we look at 
him with interest, our concern at his 
fate is tinged with a shade of kindly 
pity. 

In Octavio Piccolomini, his war- 
companion, we can find less fault, 
yet we take less pleasure. Octavio’s 
qualities are chiefly negative: he 
rather walks by the letter of the 
moral law, than by its spirit; his 
conduct is externally correct, but 
there is no touch of generosity within. 
He is more of the courtier than of 
the soldier ; his weapon is intrigue, 
not force. Believing firmly that 
‘‘ whatever is is best,” he distrusts 
all new and extraordinary things ; 
he has no faith in human nature, and 
seems to be virtuous himself more by 
calculation than by impulse. We 
scarcely thank him for his loyalty: 
serving his Emperor, he ruins and 
betrays his friend: and, besides, 
though he does not own it, personal 
ambition is among his leading mo- 
tives; he wishes to be general and 
prince, and Wallenstein is not only a 
traitor to the sovereign, but a bar 
to this advancement. It is true, Oc- 
tavio does not personally tempt him 
towards his destruction ; but neither 
does he warn him from it; and, per- 
haps, he knew that fresh temptation 
was superfluous. Wallenstein did 
not deserve such treatment from a 
man whom he had trusted as a bro- 
ther, even though such confidence 
was blind, and guided by visions and 
Starry omens. Octavio is a skilful, 
prudent, managing statesman, of the 
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kind praised loudly, tf not sincerely 
by their friends, and detested deeply 
by their enemies. His object may 
be lawful or even laudable ; but his 
ways are crooked: we dislike him 
but the more, that we know not po- 
sitively how to blame him. 

Octavio Piccolomini and Wallen- 
stein are, as it were, the two oppo- 
sing forces by which this whole wni- 
verse of military politics is kept in 
motion. The struggle of magna- 
nimity and strength combined with 
treason, against cunning and appa- 
rent virtue aided by law, gives rise 
to a series of great actions, which 
are here vividly presented to our 
view. We mingle in the clashing 
interests of these men of war; we 
see them at their gorgeous feasts, 
and stormy consultations, and par- 
ticipate in the hopes or fears that 
agitate them. The subject had many 
capabilities ; and Schiller has turned 
them all to profit. Our minds are 
kept alert by a constant succession 
of animating scenes of spectacle, dia- 
logue, incident; the plot thickens 
and darkens as we advance ; the in- 
terest deepens and deepens to the 
very end. 

But among the tumults of this 
busy multitude, there are two forms 
of celestial beauty that solicit our at- 
tention, and whose destiny, involved 
with that of those around them, gives 
it an importance in our eyes which it 
could not otherwise have had. Max 
Piccolomini, Octavio’s son, and Thek- 
la, the daughter of Wallenstein, dif- 
fuse an ethereal radiance over all 
this tragedy; they call forth the 
finest feelings of the heart, where 
other feelings had already been a- 
roused ; they superadd to the stirring 

omp of scenes which had already 

indled our imaginations, the en- 
thusiasm of bright, unworn huma- 
nity, “ the bloom of young desire, 
the purple light of love.” The his- 
tory of Max and Thekla is not a rare 
one in poetry ; but Schiller has treat- 
ed it with a skill which is extremely 
rare. Both of them are represented 


as combining every excellence ; their 
affection is instantaneous and un- 
bounded ; yet the coolest, most scep- 
tical reader is forced to admire them, 
and believe in them. 

Of Max we are taught from the 
first to form the highest expecta- 
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tions: the common soldiers and their 
captains speak of him as of a _— 
fect hero; the Cuirassiers had at 
Pappenheim’s death, on the field of 
Liitzen, appointed him their colonel 
by unanimous election. His appear- 
ance answers these ideas: Max is 
the very spirit of honour and inte- 
grity and young ardour personified. 
Though but passing into maturer 
age, he has already seen and suffered 
much; but the experience of the 
man has not yet deadened or dulled 
the enthusiasm of the boy. He has 
lived, since his very childhood, con- 
stantly amid the clang of war, and 
with few ideas but those of camps ; 
ye here, by a native instinct, his 
eart has attracted to it all that was 
noble and graceful in the trade of 
arms, rejecting all that was repulsive 
or ferocious. He loves Wallenstein, 
his patron, his gallant and majestic 
leader: he loves his present way of 
life because it is one of peril and ex- 
citement, because he knows no other, 
but chiefly because his young unsul- 
lied spirit can shed a resplendent 
beauty over even the wastest region 
m the destiny of man. Yet though 
a soldier, and the bravest of soldiers, 
he is not this alone. He feels that 
there are fairer scenes in life, which 
these scenes of havoc and distress 
but deform or destroy: his first ac- 
quaintance with the Princess Thekla 
unveils to him another world, which 
till then he had not dreamed of; 
a land of peace and serene elysian 
felicity, the charms of which he 
paints with simple and unrivalled elo- 
eae Max is not more daring 
than affectionate ; he is merciful and 
gentle, though his training has been 
under tents: modest and altogether 
unpretending, though young and uni- 
versally admired. We conceive his 
aspect to be thoughtful but fervid, 
dauntless but mild: he is the very 
poetry of war, the essence of a youth- 
ful hero. We should have loved him 
anywhere; but here, amid barren 
scenes of strife and danger, he is 
doubly dear to us. : 

His mistress Thekla is perhaps 
still more so. Thekla, just entering 
on life, with “ timid steps,” with the 
brilliant visions of a cloister yet un- 
disturbed by the contradictions of 
reality, beholds in Max, not merely 
her protector and escort to her fa- 


ther’s camp, but the living emblem 
of her shapeless yet glowing dreams. 
She knows not deception, she trusts 
and is trusted: their spirits meet and 
mingle, and “clasp each other firmly 
and for ever.” All this is described 
by the poet with a quiet inspiration, 
which reaches far into the depths of 
our nature. We rejoice in the ar- 
dent, pure, and confiding affection of 
these two angelic beings: but our 
feeling is changed and made more 

oignant, when we think that the 
inexorable hand of Destiny is already 
lifted to smite their world with black- 
ness and desolation. Thekla has en- 
joyed “ two little hours of heavenly 
beauty ;” but her native gaiety gives 
place to serious anticipations and a- 
larms; she feels that the camp of 
Wallenstein is not a place for hope to 
dwell in. The imstructions and ex- 
planations of her aunt disclose the 
secret: she is not to love Max; a 
higher, it may be a royal, fate awaits 
her; but she is to tempt him from 
his duty, and make him lend his in- 
fluence to her father, whose daring 
projects she now for the first time 
discovers. From that moment her 
hopes of happiness are vanished, ne- 
ver more to return. Yet her own sor- 
rows touch her less than the ruin with 
which she was about to overwhelm 
her tender and affectionate mother. 
For herself, she waits with gloomy 
= the stroke that is to crush 

er. She is meek, and soft, and 
maiden-like ; but she is Friedland’s 
daughter, and does not shrink from 
what is unavoidable. There is often 
a rectitude and quickness and in- 
flexibility of resolution about Thekla, 
which contrasts beautifully with her 
inexperience and timorous acuteness 
of feeling : on discovering her father’s 
treason, she herself decides that Max 
‘« shall obey his first impulse” and 
forsake her. 

There are few scenes in poetry 
more sublimely pathetic than this. 
We behold the sinking but still fiery 
glory of Wallenstein, opposed to the 
impetuous despair of Max Piccolo- 
mini, torn asunder by the claims of 
duty and of love; the calm but 
broken-hearted Thekla, beside her 
broken-hearted mother, and _ sur- 
rounded by the blank faces of Wal- 
lenstein’s desponding followers. There 


is a physical’ pomp corresponding to 
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the moral deur of the action: 
the successive revolt and departure 
of the troops is heard without the 
walls of the palace ; the trumpets of 
the Pappenheimers re-echo the wild 
feelings of their leader. What fol- 
lows too is equally affecting. Max 
being forced away by his soldiers 
from the side of Thekla, rides forth 
at their head in a state bordering on 
frenzy. Next day the news arrives 
that he has dashed himself against 
the nearest squadron of the Swedes ; 
has cut his way into their camp, and 
died with all his men, the humblest 
trooper refusing to take quarter when 
his heroic leader was no more. The 
effect which this intelligence produces 
upon Thekla displays all the hidden 
energies of her soul. She makes the 
messenger repeat his sad story, on 
accidentally hearing which, she had, 
in the first instance, swooned ; listens 
calmly, rewards him with a ring, 
inquires where her lover lies buried, 
and then departs to die beside his 
grave. The heart-rending emotions 
which this amiable creature has to 
undergo are described with an al- 
most painful effect: the fate of Max 
and Thekla might draw tears from 
the eyes of a stoic. 

Less tender, but not less sublimely 
poetical, is the fate of Wallenstein 
himself. We do not pity Wallen- 
stein; even in ruin he seems too 
great for pity. His daughter having 
vanished like a fair vision from the 
scene, we look forward to Wallen- 
stein’s inevitable fate with little feel- 
ing save expectant awe: it is almost 
as if we viewed the ponderous sway- 
ing of some high majestic tower 
about to fall. Yet there is, un- 
doubtedly, some touch of pathos 
mingled with the failing strength of 
Friedland. The last scene of his 
life is among the finest which poetry 
can boast of. Thekla’s death is 
still unknown to him; but he thinks 
of Max and almost weeps. He looks 
at the stars: dim shadows of super- 
stitious dread pass fitfully across his 
spirit, as he views those fountains of 
light, and compares their glorious 
and enduring existence with the 


fleeting troubled life of man. The 
strong spirit of his sister is subdued 
by dark forebodings: omens are 
against him ; his astrologer entreats, 
one of the relenting conspirators en- 
treats, his own feelings call upon 
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him, to watch and beware. But he 
refuses to let the resolution of his 
mind be overmastered; he casts 
away these warnings, and goes 
cheerfully to sleep, with dreams of 
hope about his pillow, unconscious 
that the javelins are already grasped 
which will send him to his long and 
dreamless sleep. The death of Wal- 
lenstein does not cause tears ; but it 
is perhaps the most high-wrought 
scene of the play. A shade of hor- 
ror, of fateful dreariness, hangs over 
it, and gives additional effect to the 
fire of that brilliant poetry which 
- in every line of it. Except in 

acbeth or the conclusion of Othello, 
we know not where to match it. 
Schiller’s genius is of a kind much 
narrower than Shakspeare’s ; but in 
his own peculiar province, the ex- 
citing of lofty, earnest, strong emo- 
tion, he admits of no superior. Others 
are finer, more piercing, varied, 
thrilling, in their influence: Schil- 
ler, in his finest mood, is overwhelm- 
ing. 

This tragedy of Wallenstein, pub- 
lished at the close of the eighteenth 
century, may safely be rated as the 
greatest dramatic work of which that 
century can boast. France never 
rose into the sphere of Schiller, even 
in the days of bee Corneille: nor can 
our own country, since the times of 
Elizabeth, name any dramatist to be 
compared with him in general 
strength of mind, and feeling, and 
acquired accomplishment. About the 
time of Wallenstein’s appearance, we 
of this gifted land were shuddering 
at The Castle Spectre! Germany, ine 
deed, boasts of Goethe: and on some 
rare occasions, it must be owned 
that Goethe has shown talents of a 
higher order than are here manifest- 
ed; but he has made no equally re- 
gular or powerful exertion of them: 
Faust is but a careless effusion com- 

red with Wallenstein. ‘The latter 
is in truth a vast and magnificent 
work. What an assemblage of 
images, ideas, emotions, disposed in 
the most felicitous and impressive 
order! We have conquerors, states- 
men, ambitious generals, oe RED 
soldiers, heroes, and heroines, all 
acting and ae as they would in® 
nature, all faithfully depicted, yet all 
embellished by the spirit of poetry, 
and all made conducive to heighten 
one paramount impression, our sym- 
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pathy with the three chief characters 
of the piece.* 

Soon after the publication of Wal- 
lenstein, Schiller once more changed 
his abode. The “ mountain air of 
Jena” was conceived by his physi- 
cians to be prejudicial in disorders of 
the lungs ; and partly in consequence 
of this opinion, he determined hence- 
forth to spend his winters in Weimar. 
Perhaps a weightier reason in favour 
of this new arrangement was the o 
portunity it gave him of being near the 
theatre; a constant attendance on 
which, now that he had once more 
become a dramatist, seemed highly 
useful for his farther improvement. 
The summer he, for several years, 
continued still to spend in Jena; to 
which, especially its beautiful envi- 
rons, he declared himself peculiarly 
attached. His little garden-house 
was still his place of study during 
summer ; till at last he settled con- 
stantly at Weimar. Even then he 
used frequently to visit Jena; to 
which there was a fresh attraction in 
later years, when Goethe chose it for 
his residence, which we understand 
it yet to be. With Goethe he often 
staid for months. 

This change of place produced lit- 
tle change in Schiller’s habits or em- 
ployments: he was now as formerly 
in the pay of the Duke of Weimar ; 
now as formerly engaged in drama- 
tic composition as the great object of 
his life. What the amount of his 
peneeen was we know not: that the 

*rince behaved to him in a princely 
manner we have proof sufficient. 
Four years before, when invited to 
the university of Tiibingen, Schiller 
had received a promise, that, in case 
of sickness or any other cause pre- 
venting the continuance of his lite- 
rary labour, his salary should be 
doubled. It was actually increased 
on occasion of the present removal ; 
and again still farther in 1804, some 
advantageous offers being made to 
him from Berlin. Schiller seems to 
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have been, what he might have wish- 
ed to be, neither poor nor rich: his 
simple unostentatious ceconomy went 
on without embarrassment ; and this 
was all that he required. To avoid 
pecuniary perplexities was constant- 
Jy among his aims: to amass wealth, 
never. We ought also to add that, 
in 1802, by the voluntary solicitation 
of the Duke, he was ennobled ; a 
fact which we mention, for his sake 
by whose kindness this honour was 
praeeee not for the sake of Schil- 
er, who accepted it with gratitude, 
but had neither needed nor desired 
it. 

The official services expected of 
him in return for so much kindness 
seem to have been slight, if any. 
Chiefly or altogether of his own ac- 
cord, he appears to have applied 
himself to a close inspection of the 
theatre, and to have shared with 
Goethe the task of superintending its 
concerns. The rehearsals of new 
pow commonly took place at the 

ouse of one of their friends ; they con- 
sulted together on all such subjects, 
frankly and copiously. Schiller wasnot 
slow to profit by the means of im- 
provement thus afforded him; in the 
mechanical details of his art he grew 
more skilful; by a constant obser- 
vation of the stage, he became more 
acquainted with its capabilities and 
its laws. It was not long till, with 
his characteristic expansiveness of 
enterprise, he set about turning this 
new knowledge to account. In con- 
junction with Goethe, he remodelled 
his own Don Carlos, and his friend’s 
Count Egmont, altering both accord- 
ing to his latest views of scenic pro- 
priety. It was farther intended to 
treat in the same manner the whole 
series of leading German plays, and 
thus to produce a national stock of 
dramatic pieces, formed according to 
the best rules; a vast project, in 
which some progress continued to be 
made, though other labours often in- 
terrupted it. For the present, Schil- 


” Wallenstein has been translated into French by M. Benjamin Constant; and the 
last two Parts of it have been faithfully rendered into English by Mr. Coleridge. As to 
the French version, we know nothing, save that it is an improved one ; but that little is 
enough. Schiller, as a dramatist, improved by M. Constant, isa spectacle which we feel 
no wish to witness: the very name Wallensicin clipped and docked into Valstein is, 


with our previous 


experience, quite satisfactory. Mr. Coleridge’s translation is also 


as a whole unknown to us: but judging from many large specimens, we should 
nounce it, excepting Sotheby's Oberon, to be the best, indeed, the only sufferable, aes 
lation from the German, with which our literature has yet been enriched. 
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ler was engaged with his Maria 
Stuart: it appeared in 1800. 

This tragedy will not detain us 
long. It is upon a subject, the in- 
cidents of which are now getting 
trite, and the moral of which has lit- 
tle that can peculiarly recommend it. 
To exhibit the repentance of a lovely 
but erring woman, to show us how 
her soul may be restored to its primi- 
tive nobleness, by sufferings, devo- 
tion, and death, is the object of 
Maria Stuart. It is a tragedy of 
sombre aud mournful feelings; with 
an air of melancholy and obstruction 
pervading it; a looking backward on 
objects of remorse, around on impri- 
sonment, and forward on the grave. 
Its object. is undoubtedly attained. 
We are forced to pardon and to love 
the heroine ; she is beautiful, and 
miserable, and lofty-minded; and 
her crimes, however dark, have been 
expiated by long years of weeping 
and woe. Considering also that they 
were the fruit not of calculation, but 
of passion acting on a heart not dead, 
though blinded for a time to their 
enormity, they seem less hateful than 
the cold, premeditated villany of 
which she is the victim. Elizabeth 
is selfish, heartless, envious; she 
violates no law, but she has no vir- 
tue, and she lives triumphant: her 
arid, artificial character serves by 
contrast to heighten our sympathy 
with her warm-hearted, forlorn, ill- 
fated rival. These two queens, par- 
ticularly Mary, are well delineated ; 
their respective qualities are vividly 
brought out, and the feelings they 
were meant to excite arise within us. 
There is also Mortimer, a fierce, im- 
petuous, impassioned lover ; driven 
onward chiefly by the heat of his 
blood, but still interesting by his ve- 
hemence and unbounded daring. The 
dialogue moreover has many beau- 
ties; there are scenes which have 
merited peculiar commendation. Of 
this kind is the interview between 
the queens ; and more especially the 
first entrance of Mary, when, after 
long seclusion, she is once more per- 
mitted to behold the cheerful sky. 
In the joy of a moment's freedom, she 
forgets that she is still a captive; 
she addresses the clouds, the “ sailors 
of the air,” who “ are not subjects 
of Elizabeth,” and bids them 
tidings of her to the hearts that love 
her in other lands. Without doubt, 
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in all that he intended, Schiller has 
succeeded: Maria Stuart is a beau- 
tiful tragedy ; it would have formed 
the glory of a meaner man, but it 
cannot materially alter his. Com- 
pared with Wallenstein its purpose is 
narrow, and its result is common. 
We have no manners or true histori- 
cal delineation. The figure of the 
English court is not given; and Eli- 
zabeth is depicted more like one of 
the French Medici than like our own 
politic, capricious, coquettish, impe- 
rious, yet on the whole true-hearted, 
* good Queen Bess.” With abun- 
dant proofs of genius, this tragedy pro- 
duces a comparatively small effect, 
especially on English readers. We 
have already wept enough for Mary 
Stuart, both over prose and verse ; 
and the persons likely to be deeply 
touched with the moral or the inte- 
rest of her story, as it is recorded 
here, are rather a separate class than 
men in general. Madame de Staél, 
we observe, is her principal admirer. 
Next year, Schiller took possession 
of a province more peculiarly his 
own: in 1801, appeared his Maid of 
Orleans (Jungfrau von Orleans); the 
first hint of which was suggested to 
him by a series of documents, relat- 
ing to the sentence of Jeanne d’Arc 
and its reversal, first published about 
this time by De l’Averdy of the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions. Schiller had 
been moved in perusing them: this 
tragedy gave voice to his feelings. 
Considered as an object of poetry 
or history, Jeanne d’Arc, the most 
singular personage of modern times, 
presents a character capable of be- 
ing viewed under a great variety of 
aspects, and with a correspon ing 
variety of emotions. To the Englis 
of her own age, bigoted in their be- 
lief and baffled by her prowess, she 
appeared inspired by the Devil, and 
was naturally burnt as a sorceress. 
In this light, too, she is painted in 
the poems of Shakspeare. To Vol- 
taire, agein, whose trade it was to 
war with every kind of superstition, 
this child of Tanatic ardour seemed 
no better than a moon-struck zealot ; 
and the people who followed her, and 
believed in her, something worse than 
lunatics. The glory of what she had 
achieved was forgotten, when the 
means of achieving it were recollect- 
ed; and the Maid of Orleans was 
deemed the fit subject of a poem, the 
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wittiest and most profligate for which 
literature has to blush. Our illus- 
trious Don Juan hides his head when 
contrasted with Voltaire’s Pucelle: 
Juan’s biographer, with all his zeal, 
is but an innocent, and a novice, by 
the side of this arch-scorner. 

Such a manner of considering the 
Maid of Orleans is evidently not the 
right one. Feelings so deep and 
earnest as hers can never be an ob- 
ject of ridicule: whoever pursues a 
purpose of any sort with such fervid 
devotedness is entitled to awaken 
emotions, at least of a serious kind, in 
the hearts of others. Enthusiasm 
puts on a different shape in every 
different age: always in some de- 
_ sublime, often it is dangerous ; 
ts very essence is a tendency to er- 
ror and exaggeration ; yet it is the 
fundamental quality of strong souls ; 
the true nobility of blood, in which 
all greatness of thought or action 
has its rise. Quicguid vult valdé vult is 
ever the first and surest test of mental 
capability. This peasant girl, who 
felt within her such fiery vehemence 
of resolution that she could subdue 
the minds of kings and captains to 
her will, and lead armies on to battle, 
conquering, till her country was 
cleared of its invaders, must plainly 
have possessed the elements of a ma- 
jestic character. Benevolent feelings, 
sublime ideas, and above all an over- 
powering will, are here indubitably 
marked. Nor does the form, which 
her activity assumed, seem less 
adapted for displaying these quali- 
ties, than many other ieus in which 
we praise them. The gorgeous in- 
spirations of the Catholic religion 
are as real as the phantom of post- 
humous renown; the love f ai 
native soil is as laudable as ambition, 
or the principle of military honour. 
Jeanne d’Are must have been acrea- 
ture of shadowy, yet far-glancing 
dreams, of unutterable feelings, of 
“thoughts that wandered through 
eternity.” Who can tell the trials 
and the triumphs, the splendours and 
the terrors, of which her simple spirit 
was the scene ! “ Heartless, sneering, 
God-forgetting French!” — as old 
Suwarrow called them — they are not 
worthy of this noble maiden. Hers 
were errors, but errors which a ge- 
nerous soul alone could have com- 
mitted, and which, generous souls 
would have done more than par- 
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don. Her darkness and delusions 
were of the understanding only ; they 
but make the radiance of her heart 
more touching and apparent; as 
clouds are gilded by the orient light 
into something more beautiful than 
azure itself. 

It is under this aspect that Schil- 
ler has contemplated the Maid of 
Orleans, and endeavoured to make 
us contemplate her. For the latter 
purpose, it appears that more than 
one plan had occurred to him. His 
first idea was, to represent Joanna, 
and the times she lived in, as they 
actually were: to exhibit the super- 
stition, ferocity, and wretchedness of 
the period, in all their aggravation ; 
and to show us this patriotic and re- 
ligious enthusiast beautifying the 
tempestuous scene by her presence ; 
swaying the fierce passions of her 
countrymen; directing their fury 
against the invaders of France; till 
at length, forsaken and condemned to 
die, she perished at the stake, re- 
taining the same steadfast and lofty 
faith, which had ennobled and re- 
deemed the errors of her life, and 
was now to glorify the ignominy of 
her death. This project, after much 
deliberation, he relinquished as too 
difficult. By a new mode of ma- 
nagement, much of the hoimeliness 
aid rude horror, that defaced and 
encumbered the reality, is thrown 
away. The Dauphin is not here a 
voluptuous weakling, nor is his court 
the centre of vice and cruelty and 
imbecility: the misery of the time is 
touched but lightly, and the Maid of 
Arc herself is invested with a certain 
faint degree of mysterious diguity, 
ultimately represented as being m 
truth a preternatural gift; though 
whether preternatural, and if so, 
whether sent from above or from be- 
low, neither we nor she, except by 
faith, are absolutely sure, till the con- 
clusion. 

The propriety of this arrangement 
is liable to question; indeed, it has 
been more than questioned. But ex- 
ternal blemishes are lost in the intrin- 
sic grandeur of the piece: the whey 
of Joanna is presented to us with an 
exalting and pathetic force sufficient 
to make us blind to far greater im- 
proprieties. Joanna is a pure crea- 
tion, of half celestial origin, combin- 
ing the mild charms of female loveli- 
ness with the awful majesty of a pro- 
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phetess, and a sacrifice doomed to 
rish for her country. She resem- 
led, in Schiller’s view, the Iphi- 

genia of the Greeks ; and as such, in 

some respects, he has treated her. 

The woes and desolation of the 
land have kindled in Joanna’s keen 
and fervent heart a fire, which the 
loneliness of her life, and her deep 
feelings of religion, have nourished 
and fanned into a holy flame. She 
sits in solitude with her flocks, beside 
the mountain chapel of the Virgin, 
under the ancient Druid oak—a 
wizard spot, the haunt of evil spirits 
as well as of good; and visions are 
revealed to her such as human eyes 
behold not. It seems the force of her 
own spirit expressing its feelings in 
forms which re-act upon itself. The 
may of her impulses persuades 
her that she is called from on high 
to deliver her native France; the 
intensity of her own faith persuades 
others; she goes forth on her mis- 
sion—all bends to the fiery vehe- 
mence of her will—she is inspired 
because she thinks herself so. There 
is something beautiful and moving in 
the aspect of a noble enthusiasm 
fostered in the secret soul, amid ob- 
structions and depressions, and at 
length bursting forth with an over- 
whelming force to accomplish its ap- 
poses end: the impediments which 
ong hid it are now become testimo- 
nies of its power: the very igno- 
rance, and meanness, and error, which 
still in part adhere to it, increase 
our sympathy without diminishing 
our admiration ; it seems the triumph, 
hardly contested and not wholly car- 
ried, but still the triumph of mind 
over fate—of human volition over 
material necessity. 

All this Schiller felt, and has pre- 
sented with even more than his usual 
skill. The secret mechanism of Jo- 
anna’s mind is concealed from us in 
a dim religious obscurity; but its 
active movements are distinct ; we 
behold the lofty heroism of her feel- 
ings; she affects us to the very heart. 
The quiet, devout, innocence of her 
early years, when she lived silent, 
shrouded in herself, meek and kindly, 
not communing with others, makes 
us love her; the celestial splen- 


dour which illuminates her after-life 
adds reverence to our love. Her 
words and actions combine an over- 
powering force with a calm unpre- 
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tending dignity: we seem to under- 
stand how they must have carried 
in their favour the universal convic- 
tion. Joanna is the most noble being 
in tragedy. We figure her with her 
slender lovely form, her mild but 
spirit-speaking countenance ; “ beau- 
tiful and terrible,” bearing the ban- 
ner of the Virgin before the hosts of 
hercountry ; travelling in the strength 
of a rapt soul ; irresistible by faith; 
‘the lowly herdsmaid,” greater in 
the grandeur of her simple spirit 
than the kings and queens of this 
world, Yet her breast is not en- 
tirely insensible to human feeling, nor 
her faith never liable to waver. When 
that inexorable vengeance, which 
had shut her ear against the voice of 
mercy to the enemies of France, is 
suspended at the sight of Lionel, 
and her heart experiences the first 
touch of mortal affection, a baleful 
cloud overspreads the serene of her 
mind; it seems as if Heaven had 
forsaken her, or from the beginning 
permitted demons or earthly dreams 
to deceive her. The agony of her 
spirit, involved in endless and hor- 
rid labyrinths of doubt, is power- 
fully pourtrayed. She has crowned 
the king at Rheims; and all is joy, 
and pomp, and jubilee, and almost 
adoration of Joanna: but Joanna’s 
thoughts are not of joy. The sight 
of her poor but kind and true-hearted 
sisters in the crowd, moves her to 
the soul. Amid the tumult and mag- 
nificence of this royal pageant she 
sinks into a reverie ; her small native 
dale of Arc, between its quiet hills, 
rises on her mind’s-eye, with its 
straw-roofed huts and its clear green 
sward; where the sun is even then 
shining so brightly, and the sky is 
so blue, and all is so calm, and safe, 
and motherly. She sighs for the 


peace of that sequestered home ; then 
shudders to think that she shall never 
see it more. Accused of witchcraft 


by her own ascetic melancholic. fa- 
ther, she utters no word of denial to 
the charge ; for her heart is dark, it 
is tarnished by earthly love, she dare 
not raise her thoughts to. heaven. 
Parted from her sisters; cast out 
with horror by the people she had 
lately saved from despair; she wan- 
ders forth, desolate, forlorn, not 
knowing whither. Yet she does not 
sink under this sore trial: as she 


suffers from without, and is forsaken 
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of men, her mind grows clear and 
strong, her confidence returns. She 
is now more firmly fixed in our ad- 
miration than before; tenderness is 
united to our other feelings ; and her 
faith has been proved by sharp vicis- 
situde. Her countrymen recognize 
their error ; Joanna closes her career 
by a glorious death ; we take fare- 
well of her in a solemn mood of he- 
roic pity. 

Joanna is the animating principle 
of this tragedy ; the scenes employed 
in developing her character and feel- 
ings constitute its great charm. Yet 
there are other personages in it, that 
leave a distinct and pleasing im- 
pression of themselves in our me- 
mory. Agnes Sorel, the soft, lan- 
guishing, generous mistress of the 
Dauphin, relieves and heightens by 
comparison the sterner beauty of the 
Maid. Dunois, the Bastard of Or- 
leans, the lover of Joanna, is a blunt, 
frank, sagacious soldier, and well 
described. And Talbot, the grey 
veteran, delineates his dark, unbe- 
lieving, indomitable soul, by a few 
slight but expressive touches: he 
sternly passes down, as he thinks, 
to the land of utter nothingness, con- 
temptuous even of the fate that 
destroys him, and— 


On the soil of France in death re 
As a hero on the shield he would not quit. 


The introduction of supernatural 
agency in this play, and the final a- 
berration from the truth of history, 
have been considerably censured by 
the German critics: Schlegel, we 
recollect, calls Joanna’s end a “ rosy 
death.” In this dramaturgic discus- 
sion, the mere reader need take no 
great interest. To require our belief 
in apparitions and miracles, things 
which we cannot here believe, no 
doubt for a moment disturbs our 
submission to the poet’s illusions: 
but the miracles in this story are 
rare and transient, and of small ac- 
count in the general result: they 
give our reason little trouble, and 
perhaps contribute to exalt the he- 
roine in our imaginations. It is still 
the mere human grandeur of Joanna’s 
spirit that we love and reverence ; 
the lofty devotedness with which she 
is transported, the generous bene- 
volence, the irresistible determina- 
tion. The heavenly mandate is but 
the means of unfolding these quali- 
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ties, and furnishing them with a 
proper ag to the minds of her 

. To have produced, without 
the aid of fictions like these, a Jo- 
anna so beautified and exalted, would 
undoubtedly have yielded greater 
satisfaction: but it may be ques- 
tioned whether the difficulty would 
not have increased in a still higher 
ratio. The sentiments, the charac- 
ters, are not only accurate, but ex- 
quisitely beautiful; the incidents, 
excepting the very last, are possible, 
or even probable: what remains is 
but a very slender evil. 

After all objections have been 
urged, and this among others has 
certainly a little weight, the Maid 
of Orleans will remain one of the 
very finest of modern dramas. Per- 
haps, among all Schiller’s plays, it is 
the one whch evinces most of that 
quality denominated genius in the 
strictest meaning of the word. Wal- 
lenstein embodies more thought, more 
knowledge, more conception; but 
it is only in parts illuminated by that 
ethereal brightness which shines over 
every part of this. The spirit of the 
romantic ages is here imaged forth ; 
but the whole is exalted, embellished, 
ennobled. It is what the critics call 
idealized. The heart must be cold, 
the imagination dull, which the Jung- 
frau von Orleans will not move. 

In Germany this case did not oc- 
cur: the reception of the work was 
beyond example flattering. The lead- 
ing idea suited the German mind ; 
the execution of it inflamed the hearts 
and imaginations of the people ; they 
felt proud of their great poet, and 
delighted to enthusiasm with his 
poetry. At the first exhibition of 
the play in Leipzig, Schiller being in 
the theatre, though not among the 
audience, this feeling was manitested 
in a rather singular manner. When 
the curtain dropped at the end of the 
first act, there arose on all sides a 
shout of “Es lebe Friedrich Schiller!” 
accompanied by the sound of trum 
ets and other military music: at the 
conclusion of the piece, the whole 
assembly left their places, went out, 
and crowded round the door through 
which Schiller was expected to come; 
and no sooner did the poet appear, 
than his admiring spectators, \ un- 
covering their heads, made a lane 
for him, and as he passed along, 
many, we are told, held up their 
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children, and exclaimed, “* That is 
he !”* 

This must have been a proud mo- 
ment for Schiller; but also an agi- 
tating, painful one; and perhaps on 
the whole, the latter feeling, for the 
time, prevailed. Such noisy, formal, 
and tumultuous plaudits were little 
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pise their approbation ; but neither 
did this form his leading motive. 
To him, art like virtue was its own 
reward ; he delighted in his tasks for 
the sake of the fascinating feelings 
which they yielded him in their per- 
formance. Poetry was the chosen 


of his mind, which his pleasure 
ay in cultivating: in other things 
he wished not that his habits or en- 
joyments should be different from 
those of other men. 


to his taste: the triumph they confer, 
though plentiful, is coarse; and Schil- 
ler’s modest nature made him shun 
the public gaze, not seek it. He 
loved men, and did hot affect to des- 


(In consequence of the length of this Memoir, we are unable to fulfil 
the promise, which was made last month, of concluding it in the 
present number. The remainder will be given in our next.) 





* Doering (s. 176.)—Who adds as follows: ‘‘ Another testimony of approval, very 
different in its nature, he received at the first production of the play in Weimar. 
Knowing and valuing as he did the public of that city, it could not but surprise him 
greatly, when a certain young Doctor S—— called out to him, “* Bravo, Schiller!” 
from the gallery, in a very loud tone of voice. Offended at such impertinence, the 
poet hissed strongly; in which the audience joined him. He likewise expressed in 
words his displeasure at this conduct ; and the youthful sprig of medicine was, by di- 
rection of the court, farther punished for his indiscreet applause, by some admonitions 


from the police.” 








ON A PICTURE. 


A tHovGHT seems lying on her pouting lip— 
Whether it be that Love hath ‘lighted there, 

And left his image ; or that Dreams, long dead, 
Revisit her worn brain, and bring to day 

Dark shadows, such as the strong Dawn calls forth 
From the eastern mountains, like the ghosts of night— 
I know not.—Oh! look well on her sad cheek, 
Whereon the once red rose hath wither’d quite ;— 
And on her brow, like mellowing marble pale ; 
And in her eye, where passionate pain still lives, 


And Sorrow, disinherited of tears B. 








SONNET. 
THE RETURN OF TIME. 


Have ye not mark’d the hurrying moments rise, 
Like hasty heralds from the silent dead, 
Scarce telling that their fellows hence have fled, 
Ere each fleet messenger retires and dies? 
Ev’n thus each hour, month, year, the place supplies 
Of others, unto Death’s dominions sped, 
Where Ages with Eternity are wed, 
To live and multiply anew! Time flies 
With Death—fhies onward and returns again— 
Bearing Life, Youth, and Beauty, to the tomb! 
And this shall last until the hour of doom: 
When, agitated like the billowy main, 
The world shall heave forth, from her gorged abyss, 
The dead, to grasp eternal woe or bliss. 


L. 








Pe 
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Stanzas to ——— 








STANZAS TO 





1. 


Tue days are few that thou hast told, 
The griefs are slight that thou canst know, 
And time yet pauses to unfold 
The catalogue of human woe: 
For sorrow is not childhood’s dow’r, 
Nor oft disturbs youth’s summer hour, 
But shows the torn and faded page, 
That tells of vanish’d joys—to age: 
To age—teality of life— 
That cannot brook the feverish strife, 
Which but a transient — imparts 4 
To young and hope-deluded hearts. 


2. 


But if the course of after years 
Should bear one grief—one pang to thee, 
"T would be my ar with true-love tears 
To blot it from thy memory ;— 
To seek thee in thy pale distress, 
And whisper hopes of happiness ; 
And tell thee that the clouds which fly 
Across the calm and azure sky, 
And leave it still serenely fair, 
Are emblems of thy bosom’s care ; 
And that, if joys soon fade from view, 
Our miseries, love, are fleeting too. 


3. 

But well I know, though grief appear 

To veil the light of joy awhile, 
And though at times a rising tear 

May dim the lustre of thy smile— 
They shall not cloud nor quench the flame 
That virtue kindles ; and thy name 
Shall pass along the stream of time, 
Without a shade of vice or crime. 
And thou wilt show that hearts may bear 
Fate’s keenest pangs—and not despair : 
And that the guileless soul within 
May know of sorrow without sin. 


4. 


And when thine eyes have lost the light 
That youth and beauty lend them now ;— 

And. when the cypress gloom of night 
Hangs lowering o’er that sunny brow— 


Thou wilt not fall as others fall, ©“ » snr 
Whom bonds of guilt have held in'thralkj@s  ~ 99° 8) © 
Thou wilt not die as others die, + baotqe 
Who deem all love but slavery :— ‘ t qiriseto 


But thou wilt vanish like a ray 

That shines upon the desert way— 

A beam from heav'n that gilds the main, 
And glances back to heaven again. 
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THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 
A SYRIAN TALE. 


Nor far from the banks of the 
Orontes, and aloof from any other 
habitation, stood a Syrian cottage, 
where dwelt a peasant, his wife, and 
only son. It was the daily employ- 
ment of the latter to lead the few 
sheep of his father to the hills, where 
the wild and sweet notes of his Sy- 
rian pipe often cheered the traveller 
on his way: the caravans travelling 
from Damascus to Bagdad sometimes 
passed by, and purchased of his fa- 
ther’s flock; and nothing could ex- 
ceed the joy of Semid when he heard 
the camel bell, and the mournful 
chaunt of the Arab driver, and saw 
the long train of the caravan winding 
up the mountain path. He would 
then listen with delight to the tales 
of these travellers of the desert, and 
longed to accompany them on their 
way; but when he returned to the 
cottage at night, when the fire was 
kindled on the rude floor, the un- 
leavened cake baked in the embers, 
and the milk, fruit, and honey from 
the hills, formed their repast ; when 
he heard his parents say, in words of 
affection, that he was their only sup- 
port and joy, he reproached himself 
for having ever cherished the thought 
of leaving them. But one night there 
arose a violent storm; the Orontes 
overflowed its banks, the blast came 
wild and furious from the desert be- 

ond, and moaned through the lone- 
y group of fig-trees around the cot- 
tage with a sound as of destruction. 
Amidst the darkness and the beating 
of the rain was heard a voice of dis- 
tress that seemed to implore admis- 
sion and shelter. Semid arose, and 
on opening the door, a venerable man 
entered, whose 


a Hadgi, or iigrim im from Mecca ; his 
beard Sevcerd nearly to his girdle, 


last he broke silence, 

blessing of a Hadgi, 

goodaess of Allah. 
Ave. 1824. 


tie 


and 
The storm 


hushed, the moon-light came through 
the lattice window of the cot : 
the pilgrim knelt, and folding his 
hands on his breast—he prayed, fix- 
ing his eyes on earth, with intense 
devotion ; he thrice pressed his fore- 
head on the ground, and then stood, 
with his face to Mecca, and invoked 
the prophet. 

Semid gazed on the stranger—he 
could be no wandering dervise ; his 
aspect and manner were far superior 
to the poverty of his dress, and on 
the hem of his garment was embroi- 
dered that passage from the Koran, 
fit only for the good.—The next and 
several following days the Hadgi was 
still a welcome guest ; he had a 
long and restless traveller, and when 
Semid was seated by his side in the 
rude portico of the cottage, as the 
sun was setting on the Orontes, and 
the wild mountains around, and he 
had given the chibouque into his 
hands, he drank in with insatiable 
delight every tale of wandering and 
pitt on the wave and the wilderness 
which the other related. At last the 
day of his departure came, and Se- 
mid wept bitterly as he clasped the 
hand of the stranger, who, during 
his short stay, had become deeply at- 
tached to him, and who now turned 
to the father and mother, and raised 
his right hand to heaven, and attested 
his words by the name of Allah. “I 
am alone,” he said, “in the world ; the 
shaft of death has stricken from my 
side relative and friend; as I have 
beheld the ee oe rush onits soli- 


course through the wild, that 
once flowed through the glory and 
light of the bowers of . Yet 


suffer your son to cheer and brighten 
my way, and I will be to him both 
parent and counsellor ; he shall par- 
take of my wealth, and when 
years have passed over our heads, he 
shall return to bless your 
years.” It was before the 
rents of Semid would consent to 
sal, but at last the of 
son’s advancement, arid of his 
return, endowed with knowledge and 
wealth, ‘a reluctant assent.— 
The sun’s rays had’ not penetrated 
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shadowed his home, when the youth 
and his companion directed their 
course across the plain, and on the 
third day entered the thick forests 
which terminated it, sleeping at night 
beneath the trees around the _ fire 
they had kindled. The toil of the 
way was lightened by the converse 
of the moslemin, which was full of 
instruction and delight, yet mingled 
with much that was strange and 
wild, of genii, the power of evil and 
good spirits, and the marvellous 
events he had met with in his varied 
path. But he knew not that that path 
was so soon to be closed. One night, 
overcome by fatigue, and the exces- 
sive heat of the way, they had sunk 
to sleep in the wood, without taking 
the precaution of kindling a fire.—In 
the middie of the night Semid was 
awakened by a piercing shriek, and 
hastening to his companion, found he 
had been bitten by a serpent, whose 
wound was mortal ; already the poi- 
son began to circniate through his 
veins, his limbs trembled, his face 
was flushed with crimson, and his 
eyes had a fatal lustre. He clasped 
the hand of the youth convulsively in 
his own, and pressed it to his heart. 
«-O my son,” he said, “ Allah has 
called: me at the midnight hour, and 
the angel of death has put his cup to 
my lips ere I thought it was pre- 

ed; and thou art left solitary 
ike a bride widowed on her marriage 
morn:+-thy friend and guide torn 
from thee, what will be thy fate ?— 
and the wealth that would have been 
thine will now be scattered amongst 
strangers.” He paused, and seemed 
lost in thought; the young Syrian 
supported his dying head on his knees, 
and his tears fell fast on the face that 
was soon to be shrouded from him for 
ever. Suddenly the old man drew 
forth from his bosom a memorial of 
his affection, that was indeed indeli- 
ble, and fixing his look intensely on 
his friend, “ Semid,” he said, “I 
have hesitated whether to consign to 
you this ring, and darkness is on. my 
spirit as to the result. Place: this 
ring on your finger, and it will in- 
vest you with eurpassing beauty of 
feature and form, which, if rightly 
used, will conduct you to honour aud 
happiness ; but if abused to the pur- 
poses of vicious indulgence, . will 
make sorrow and remorse your por- 


tion through life” -He fainted, but 
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reviving once more, “ Turn my face 
to Mecca,” he cried, “‘ to the tomb of 
my prophet ;” and striving to fix his 
eyes on the east, * 1 come, O loved 
of Allah—the dark realms of Eblis 
shall not be my home, nor, Bl Arat 
have any terrors for me; thrice have 
these feet eaugnaes the .Caaba, 
where rest thy ashes ; thrice to.arrive 
there have they trod the burmming de- 
sert, where thy promises were sweeter 
to me than the fountain. or, the sha- 
dow—receive me to thy Paradise |” 
—He sank back, and died. | All night 
the Syrian boy mourned loudly. over 
the body of his benefactor ; and the 
next day watched over it till sun-set, 
when with difficulty he dug. a rude 
grave and interred it.—Early on the 
second morning he pursued his way 

through the forest, and the sun, was 
hot on the plain beyond, ere he ad- 
vanced from its gloomy recesses:— 
He had placed the ring, of, a) green 
colour and without ornament, on his 
finger, and already amidst, his, grief 
for the loss of his friend, bis heart 
swelled with vanity at the many, ad- 
vantages it had given bjim.-Op- 
pressed with the heat, he drew near 
to where a fountain gushed forth be- 
neath a few palm-trees ov the, plain, 
and formed a limpid pool ; he,stoop- 
ed to drink, but started back-at,be- 
holding the change a few hours had 
made, The sun-burnt features (of 
the shepherd boy had given. place to 
a countenance of dazzling fairness 
and beauty; the dark ringlets .clus- 
tered on the pure forehead over still 
darker eyes, whose look was, irresis- 
tible ; his step became haughty as he 
pursued his way, and saw.each pas- 
senger fix on him a gaze of adntira- 
tion, and he glanced with disdain on 
his coarse peasant’s dress.) ~ 94:1 bo 

The sun was setting on. the, 

did mosques and gilt minarets) of the 
city of Damascus, now full in view, 
when a numerous train of horsemen 
drew near; it was Hussein, the, son 
of the Pacha, returning from the 
course. Struck at the sight of.ene,s0 
meanly clad, yet so extremely beau- 
tiful, . he. stopped and demanded 
whence became and whither he was 
journeying ; on Semid replying he was 
friendless and astranger, he bade him 
follow in his train, and added that.on 


ean eapeonry eM 
his own guards. next, day, in! 
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‘ 
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mounted on a fine Arab courser, he 
rode by the Prince’s side. Each day 
now saw some improvement fa the 
shepherd of the Orontes ; esi 
by nature a quick imagination, an 
an enterprising spirit, he made a ra- 
pid ss in the accomplishments 
of the’ court of Damascus.—Speedily 
romoted by Hussein, whose favour- 
te hé iad become, and admired by 
all for the exquisite personal advan- 
tages he possessed ; he joined with 
those of his own rank in every amuse- 
ment and pleasure the city afforded. 
Sometimes they passed the hours in 
the superb coffee-houses, where the 
fountam spouted forth a lofty column 
of water, ard the coolness and inces- 
sant murmur were delightful amidst 
the sultry heats—or on one of the 
light pleasure-houses built on piles 
in the midst of the rivers which rush- 
ed through the city, they sat at night 
on soft cushions, and coffee, sherbet, 
and other luxuries were served ; and 
while the moon-light, mingled with 
the glare of lamps, fell on the scene, 
they listened to the music and gazed 
on the’ voluptuous dance of the Al- 
méh girls.— Amidst scenes like these 
the memory of his father and mother, 
the lonely cottage on the river’s bank, 
his few sheep, and his mountain so- 
litudes; grew more and more faint ; 
all love for simplicity and innocence 
of life and heart was lest irretriev- 
ably, and the senses were ared 
to yield to the first seduction. The 
favorite mistress of Hussein, a beau- 
tiful’ Circassian, had. one morning, 
while walking beneath the sycamore- 
trees by the river’s side, seen Semid 
playing at the jerrid with the prince, 
and his uncommon loveliness of coun- 
tenance and noble figure had inspir- 
ed her with a violent passion. ‘One 
day; ashe sat beneath the portico of 
a coffee-house, one of those women 
approached him whose employment 
it is to sell'n ys of flowers to the 
Turkish ladies ; she drew: one ‘from 
her basket, and put it into his hand ; 
the various flowers were so 
as te convey a 
‘that lady, the fame of whose charnis 
filled the whole city.” ly flat- 
tered as the heart of Semid was ‘at 
this diseovery, and filled with intense 
curiosity to behold such perfections, 
he still “hesitated ; ‘to his 
benefactor ‘Hussein ; the memory of 
the lessons of piety so often 
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from his nts; the dying words of 
the pilgrim of Mecca ; all conspired 
to deter him. But, to be the object 
of the love of such a woman, ad so- 
licited to behold her!—the thought 
was irresistible. Night came, and 
the last call to prayer of the Muez- 
zin from the minaret had ceased, 
when, disguised, he climbed the lofty 
wall that encircled the harem of the 
prince, and, gliding through the gar- 
den, was admitted by one of the en- 
nuchs, who conducted him through 
several apartments into the one that 
was the abode of the favourite. The 
moon-light came faintly through the 
windows of richly stained glass, and 
showed indistinctly the gold charac- 
ters from the Koran iuscribed ‘be- 
neath—the exquisite omer which 
filled the air, and the lulling murmur 
of the fountain gushing on the rich 
marble, stole on the senses with se- 
ductive power—the upper part, or 
divan, of the Serai was cover i 
the costly silks, carpets, and bro- 
cades of Persia and Damascus, with 
numerous sofas, cushions, and su- 
perb mirrors—and at the end of ‘all, 
where the small cluster of: silver 
lamps threw their light on an otto- 
man of crimson velvet and gold, 're- 
clined the young and haughty Cir- 
cassian. She wore a blue Cashmere 
turban, clasped on her high and fair 
forehead by a wreath of diamonds, 
and beneath fell the raven ringlets: of 
her hair, which were just suffered to 
rest on the right shoulder—the vest 
that confined the bosom, as if to con- 
trast with its exquisite whiteness, 
was of black, and was circled by 
a golden girdle—her right ‘arm,’ the 
tunic thrown back, lay moveless like 
a wreath of snow ‘onthe dark otto- 
man, and on the left»arm languidly 
rested her beautiful cheek, whose na- 
tural paleness was now flushed~and 
the droo eye-lash ‘tinged’ swith 
surmeh, could not shroud the glance 
that flashed irresistibly from beneath, 
while the full and crimson ips; “un- 
like the Grecian outline; were ‘just 
parted by an unconscious esmile at 
sight of the beloved formythat stood 
before her. Dazzled ‘at theosight of 
“such ‘excessive beauty, Semid stood 
‘motionless, unable to’ advancé,;’or 
withdraw his eyes from ‘the Circas- 
‘sian, “who. rése from» ber! 
“posture; and wavedther-hand for him 
‘to be” seated On the ottoman beside 
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her. Scarcely had he obeyed her, 
and recovering from his confusion, 
begun to declare the passion he felt, 
when the loud sound of voices and 
steps rapidly approaching the Serai 
was heard. Semid started up, and 
paralysed by his feelings, gazed al- 
ternately at the lady, and at the 
door, through which he every mo- 
ment expected the guards to burst 
with the sentence of death. In the 
agony of her fear, she clasped his 
hand so convulsively in hers, as, on 
his sudden startin * Eom her side, to 
draw emer lag. f the green ring 
from his finger. 

At that moment she uttered a Joud 
cry, and fixed her dark eyes on him, 
but their expression was—no longer 
love; in place of the beautiful and 
matchless Semid, stood before her 
a yenerable man, in appearance like 
an Imaun; his beard hung down to his 
girdle, his thin grey locks were scat- 
tered over his wrinkled front, and his 
look was sad and imploring. Just 
at this instant, Hussein and his at- 
tendants burst into the apartment, 
and searched in yain with bitter im- 
precations for the traitor Semid ; the 
stranger, whose appearance bespoke 
him either a Hakim, or physician, or 
a teacher of religion, was suffered to 
depart unmolested. He rushed wild- 
ly into the streets of the city—they 
were silent and deserted, for every 
inhabitant had retired to rest; but 
there was no rest for the soul of Semid, 
no calm for the hopeless sorrow and 
devouring despair which now agitat- 
edit; he had cast from him for ever 
the only gift that would have raised 
him in the career of life, and when 
he gazed on his withered form, felt 
his lunbs tremble, and the chill blast 
wave his white locks, he lifted his 
staff towards heaven, and cursed the 
hour when the stranger’s steps came 
to the cottage of his father ; and the 
still more fatal seduction of beauty 
which now left shame and wretched- 
ness his only portion. He paced in- 
cessanfly the empty streets, which 
returned no sound save his own step, 
till the da Yee and the nume- 
rous population 1 to appear, and 
the coffee-houses to fill, ohn Be Nar 
ried into the retreats of the gardens. 
Worn out with fatigue and anguish, 
he fell fast asleep beneath the trees, 
but that sleep was worse than wak- 
ing; the Circassian knelt before him, 
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her beautiful tresses sweeping the 
ground, and raised her look to his 
with love and tenderness unutterable 
—he clasped her to his bosom, when 
she suddenly broke from his arms, 
scorn and indignation flashed from 
her eyes, and the sounds that rang 
in his ears as he awoke were her 
curse and laugh of mockery and con- 
tempt. It was mid-day, and many 
had sought shelter from the sultry 
heat beneath the orange and citron 
trees around; sherbet and coffee 
were supplied by some of the sellers 
who had arranged their small’ shops 
on the spot. Semid gazed wildly on 
the various groups, for among them 
he discovered some of his dearest in- 
timates; he would have rushed to- 
wards them, to share in their gay con- 
verse, to hear from their lips, perhaps, 
some words of consolation ; but his 
robe was pulled by some children, 
who gazing up at the venerable and 
striking features of him they took for 
an Imaun, besought his blessing. 
« Plessing from me!” cried Semide : 
the thought was to his soul more 
bitter than the Erak tree to the fa- 
mished traveller “O Allah, who hast 
quenched the light of my path sud- 
denly, and crushed me by thy doom: 
had I sunk slowly from youth to de- 
crepitude, the rich pleasures of the 
world would have passed gently from 
my grasp: but yesterday, ree 
and glorious beauty were in this 
frame, and now it bends into the 
tomb; the friends of my soul pass 
me in their pride, and know me not. 
Who now shall love the wretched 
Semid?” He bent his steps towards 
the city and sought an obscure lodg- 
ing ; he shunned the crowded stree 
and sweet promenades by the river 
side, and retired to a cottage in the 
gardens near the city, that was 
shrouded by the mass of cypress and 
fruit trees amidst which it stood. 
Here, as solitude became more fami- 
liar to him, he began to regard 1 
utter desolation of his condition wi 
less anguish of spirit: at cvetin, 
sometimes frequented the places, 
where the Imauns, the Muftis, and 
the learned of the city, associated ; 
among these venerable men, his ap 
pearance ao him respect; in. 
their conversations on the BS 
of religion, of nature, and of destiny,. 
his m pena ia a 'and ani 
mated; he devoted his daily 86 itude 
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to the study of the Koran, of medi- 
cine, and other sciences, with such 
success,that he became in time famous 
throughout the city; and the learned 
Imaun was admired, and listened to 
by all:—while others hung on the 
words that fell from his lips, while 
the aged were silent, and the gay 
and thoughtless composed before him, 
new sources of consolations opened 
to his spirit, new motives attached 
him to life. Even then, as he passed 
by the splendid palaces in which his 
presence was once courted, and heard 
the sounds of joy within, and, bitterer 
than all, than even the despairing 
doom of the halls of Eblis, when wo- 
man’s haughty step and look of re- 
sistless beauty, that sought him with 
allurement and delight, were now 
turned from the decayed Imaun with 
pity and aversion; he felt misery, 
that wisdom was unavailing to cure. 
To fly from these scenes he resolved 
to quit Damascus for ever; andatsun- 
rise he issued out of the northern 
gate that conducts to Haleb. All the 
day he pursued his journey, and at 
night always found a kind welcome 
in the Syrian cottages. On the fifth 
evening the sky shewed afiery and un- 
usual splendour ; and night quickly 
came down on the scene ; ushering in 
one of those furious tempests which 
arise so suddenly in the east: the 
rain fell in torrents, and the deep 
darkness was only broken by the 


lightning that flashed on the moun- 
tain path of Semid ; he paused and 


listened, but there was no sound, save 
the loud voice of the blast as it rush- 
ed through the rocky passes, and the 
river foaming over its course be- 
neath ; overcome by ee he de- 
spaired of reaching any place of shel- 
ter, when he suddenly perceived the 
light of some cottages on the declivi- 
ty above. He entered one of them 
with the salutation “ Salam Alicum,” 
peace be to you, seldom coldly listen- 
ed to; the cottagers spread for the 
venerable wanderer their best mat on 
the floor, in the midst of which the 
fire burned bright and cheerfully, and 
instantly prepared a simple repast,. 
followed by coffee and the chi que 5 
the neighbours entered to sit 

the stranger in token of respect at 
ho our; : . i? <tt Pasi 
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the kindness and veneration paid him, 
the spirits of the wanderer were eleva- 
ted, and he forgot his sorrows for a- 
while, gazed on the group before him 
with a delighted eye, and began to 
converse with so much eloquence and 
wisdom that the auditors listened 
with hushed and eager attention: he 
talked of the vicissitudes with which 
Allah visits our path of life, of death, 
and the scenes of beauty and ever- 
lasting bloom reserved for the faith- 
ful: when he suddenly paused—the 
children of the family had clasped 
his knees, and were gazing on his 
features—the sound of the torrent 
dashing over its rocky path had 
caught his ear—and that grou 
that hour—all brought back the vivid, 
the bitter memory of what had been. 
He clasped his hands, and uttered a 
cry of anguish—*On such a night,” he 
exclaimed, “ came the stranger to my 
native home, as the Orontes rushed 
by in its fury; amidst the voice of the 
storm he prayed for shelter, and his 
words of melody lured me away. O 
my father and my mother! whose 
looks are bent over the desert for the 
steps of your son; never can you be- 
hold him again: were he to approach 
your door, you would thrust him 
away as an impostor; and his wi- 
thered form would be bent in anguish 
over the scenes of his childhood:” 
and “ mock not my misery with their 
presence,” he said, as he thrust the 
children from him with a tremblin 
hand. ‘“ Let me roam again bPbugh 
the storm and darkness, but see not 
their eyes bent on mine, hear not 
their voice calling on me, whose wi- 
thering heart can never know a fa- 
ther’s ove—my childless, dark, and 
desolate path! O! for a mother’s 
tears falling on this hopeless bosom 
—but it may not be.” He bent his 
head to the earth, and the tears 
streamed fast down his withered 
cheek; the villagers gazed bi 
wonder at the stranger’s emotion, bu 
it grew late, and they dropped off 
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travellers ; it was divided into two 
stories, the lower for the camels and 
horses, the upper for the lodging 
of the merchants; and a fountain 
rose in the middle of the area below. 
Here, natives of various nations had 
already arrived; the Armenian and 
Persian, the Jew and the Tartar, 
mingled together in the apartments, 
which offered no luxuries save the 
bare walls and floor: each spread his 
mat, or rich carpet, according to his 
wealth; lighted his fire, and the 
coffee being prepared, took his long 
pipe, and entered into animated con- 
vereation, or sat silent, lost in mus- 
ing. Semid found no want of invita- 
tions to partake of their cheer ; for 
long andlonely journeys such as these 
create benevolent and kindly feelings 
to each other. The light had not 
long faded on the plain, ere each tra- 
veller, fatigued, stretched himself on 
his mat to seek repose, and soon 
after dawn of the ensuing day they 
had pursued their various and dis- 
tant routes. 

The Imaun took his staff, and 
again bent his steps tewards Haleb ; 
a smell river ran through the plain ; 
the tents of some wandering Bedo- 
\tins were pitched on its banks ; their 
flocks were feeding beside them; and 
a solitary Arab was seen here and 
there roamingover the plain, on which 
his spear, his white turban and cloak, 
gleamed in the fierce sun-light. As 
Semid brooded over his sad destiny 
~—he could not help acknowledging 
the justice of Allah; since, had he 
not yielded to guilty temptation, and 
fled in the face of the dying counsel 
of his benefactor, the wanderer from 
Mecca, he had remained still happy, 
loved, and caressed. He gazed with 
joy afar off on the minaretsof Haleb, as 
the termination of his journey, and 
night fell ere he entered it. The streets 
were silent, and he roamed through 
the populous city to seek a place of 
refreshment and rest; but ashe 
any by the door of a splendid pa- 
ane he heard sounds from within of 
distress’ and agotiy ; he sto to 
listen ; they Vecante louder <j ae 
hopeless, wheh the door suddenly 
opened, and mary persons rushed 
wildly ont, as if in hurried search of 
some one. At'sight of Semid, they 
instantly ‘addressed him, and drew 
him forward ints the ‘palace,’ ¢on- 
juring him to quicken his steps, ‘and 
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exert all his skill, for that she who 
lay expiring was the beloved of their 
prince, and adored by all who ap- 
proached her. 

They quickly entered the superb 
saloon from whence issued those cries 
of distress ; the richly painted ceiling 
of that chamber of luxury was sup- 
ported by a double row of white 
marble pillars, to each of which was 
suspended a silver lamp ; vases of 
orange and trees of perfume, with 
fountains that gushed through mouths 
of amber, spread coolness and odours 
around. But the gaze of all was 
fixed on a low ottoman, on which re- 
clined helplessly a woman of exqui- 
site beauty, her delicate limbs writh- 
ing in agony. On one white arm fel] 
the loose tresses of her raven hair, 
while the other was laid on the bo- 
som of her young and devoted hus- 
band, the Pacha of Haleb. | The ra- 
vages of the poison, administered by 
a rival lady, were already visible on 
her forehead, and wan and beautiful 
lips; her eyes, commanding even in 
death, were fixed on the group around, 
with a look asif she mourned deeply'to 
be thus torn from all she loved; butstill 
scorned herrival’s arts; her golden gir- 
dle was burst by the convulsive patigs 
that heaved her -bosom—the ‘angel 
of death had seized her for his' own. 
Every eye was turned on the vénera- 
ble stranger, who had been’ niistaken 
by the attendants for a physician, 
and who saw instantly that ‘all aid 
was vain ; he took her hand in‘ his to 
feel the pulse, when his finger pressed, 
and his glance at the same imstant 
caught the green ring that had been 
the source of all his misfortutes. 
The Circassian suddenly raised” her 
eyes on the venerable form before 
her, knew instantly her once-loved 
but ruined Semid, and with her Jast 
look fixed full on him, she gave a 
— sigh, and expired. Som 

hen the cries and wailings which 
filled the saloon had subsided, and all 
had withdrawn save one or two''fa- 
vourite attendants, Semid bent in an- 
guish over the murdered form of that 
young and ill-fated lady, ‘and ‘his 
tears fell fast on ‘those features which 
even in death were irresistibly lovely ; 
he then drew the ring fron her fitiger 
and ne it on his own, and eover- 
ing his face with his' cloak,’ rushed 
t: The moon-light 
was cast vividly over the” silent 
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streets and dwellings of Haleb, and 
ou the sands of the desert that encir- 
cled them without. What a charm 
had that stillness and solitude for 
the heart of Semid then; in the 
fulness of its delight he fixed his 
eagle eye on the blue and cloudless 
sky, and on the dreary wastes a- 
round; his feelings were indescrib- 
able. As his firm and, haughty 
step passed rapidly along, his dark 
hair fell in profusion on his neck, 
and the folds of his garment dis- 
layed the contour of his graceful 
imbs, ** Again,” he exclaimed, 
“ youth, and beauty, and power are 
mine; men will gaze on me with 
envy, and woman's eye shall be no 


more turned from this form with pity . 


and aversion; and the world is to 
me once more a field. of pleasure, tri- 
umph, and love.” At that moment 
the Muezzin’s voice was heard from 
the summit of the white minaret call- 
ing to prayers, and the wanderer fell on 
his knees, and poured out his heart- 
felt thanks to Allah, who had caused 
the clouds of sorrow to pass from his 
path, and. made its desolation as the 
gardetis of the blest. 

He resolved immediately to quit 
the city, and enjoy the pleasure of 
travelling through new and distant 
scenes, atid having purchased horses, 
and hired a servant, he-departed, and 
directed his course towards Bagdad. 

On ‘the evening of the second day 
he overtook a small caravan of mer- 
chants travelling the same route, with 
their, camels loaded with the costly 
silks and stutis of Syria. Their pro- 
gtess, as of all the eastern caravans, 
was slow, and as night drew on, 
they halted in some spot which pos- 
sessced,.a shade and a: fountain, of 
water... The tents were then pitched, 
the fires lighted, and the camels turn- 
ed Joosé in, the desert; the: evening 
meal was prepared in the open.air by 
the domestics, whe had spread the 
rich carpets on the ¢arth, and (the 
merchants having quickly’ aud spar- 
ingly partakew of the repast, formed 


8 circle, sipped their coflee, and con-. 
versed at intervals';; while the Arab. 


nena aienes seated round their fire, 
a 


with one ofthe merchants, an elderly 
man, of a mild and .impressive. as- 
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their coarse repast, arid told-their 
tales, with. infinite animation. The. 
following day, as they pursued their. 


journey, Semid fell into conversation, .in her. 
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pect, who listened with delight and 
wonder to the discourse of the 
stranger, which few could hear uwn- 
moved, as to his youth and exqui- 
site beauty were now added the wis- 
dom and experience he had acquired 
as an Imaun. As they drew near the 
termination of their journey, the 
merchant of Bagdad grew more and 
more attached to Semid, and earn- 
estly pressed him, as be had no home 
of his own, to reside under his roof, 
a of the toils and cares of his 

usiness, and be to him ,as a) son. 
They soon beheld the Tigris, flowing 
in its pride beneath the walls of Bag- 
dad, and entered the gardens of palm- 
trees on its banks. Passing through 
several narrow and unpaved streets, 
the merchant and his friend stopped 
at the low door of a mean-looking 
habitation. Being admitted, a scene 
of luxury appeared. within... The 
court or area was adorned by. a. no- 
ble fountain, over which hung. the 
orange and lemon trees; recesses in 
the walls, covered with cushions. and 
carpets, invited to repose ; and the 
interior apartments were splendidly 
furnished ; but when the merchant. of 
Bagdad, after the. travellers . had 
bathed and, perfumed themselves, 
bade a slave call...his.,child,,.,/his 
Houlema, to welcome her father and 
his friend, Semid. saw. only, the, form, 
heard only the voice, of the, girl, of 
Bagdad. It was, evening, andthe 
ye apartwent, with its trellised and 
projecting windows, hung. over the 
waters beneath; | the moon, that, lit 
up. the, waves; and; their, shores, 
cast, her , light .through the ; open 


lattice-work at, which, sat, Houlema, 


who had taken. her,, guitar, and as 
she sang erses,. expressive of the 
joys of home, and its dear affections, 
after long and: cruel, separations, like 
the cool waye of the Terie, amidst 
the burning sands, that, surround, it, 
her voice was inexpressibly sweet, Her 
form was of the middle sizes and, her 
her eyes 
alcher 


were hazel, her hair, dark, a 


and, the 
: Ags ll the, 


oda every look. 


Ww 
-word,, there, was, a@ spirit, a vivaeity, 
as if the soul itself wore infused in it. 
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As Semid gazed and listened to her 
voice, he felt a charm come over his 
spirit, far different to that which the 
superior beauty of the Circassian,had 
inspired. 

His venerable patron now began 
to initiate him in the details of com- 
merce, sent him sometimes with a 
caravan of merchandise to Bussora, 
and other parts of the Persian gulf, 
and assigned him a portion of his 
gains. Semid saw his increasing for- 
tune with indifference, in every jour- 
ney always anticipating the hour of 
return ; he gazed with rapture from 
afar on the blue wave of the Tigris 
that circled round the dwelling of his 
beloved Houlema. The father, who 
from the first had destined his only 
child for his favourite, to whom he 
felt as to an only son, saw their 
growing passion with pleasure. Often 
when the lovers were seated in the 
cool kiosque that overlooked the 
wide plain beyond the city, Semid 
told of the various scenes and re- 
verses he had passed through, while 
his fine eyes and matchless features 
beamed with affection; Houlema 
thought she never had beheld so fas- 
cinating a being, or listened to a 
voice of such soul-touching melody. 
Till then new to love, she yielded re- 
sistlessly to her passion; she then 
took her guitar, and sang of the bliss 
of kindred spirits, devoted to each 
other's love, till blasted by incon- 
stancy and coldness, like the angels 
Haruth and Maruth, who lived glo- 
rious in the realms of Allah, ere, 
tempted to wander to the scenes of 
earth, they fell. “ She loves me for 
myself alone,” thought Semid, “ and 
not for my beauty, wilike the youth- 
ful Circassian, whose impetuous and 
sudden affection wrought my ruin: 
bred up in retirement, and untainted 
by dissipation, in her tenderness I 
shall find a resting-place at last.” 
So thought the wanderer, who with 
all his sorrows. and experience knew 
not yet the inconstancy of woman, 
when assailed through Be vanity or 
beauty. 

Semid had been absent for some 
weeks on a fourpAd to Basra, and 
one evening Houlema was solacing 
herself with music in the apartment 
in which she had so often sat with 
him, and anticipating his. return, 
when the chief; officer of the Pacha 
of Bagdad returning home on. the 





opposite shore of the Tigris, heard 
ase sweet sounds wafted across in 
the stillness of the night, and list- 
ened with rapture. The next day he 
told his prince that he had heard me. 
lody, such as none but the Houris 
who attend the blest could have 
made, and that the woman who pos- 
sessed such a voice must be imex- 
pressibly beautiful. 

The Prince's curiosity was a- 
wakened, he directed inquiries to be 
made, and was soon acquainted that 
it was the daughter of old mer- 
chant, whose melody was only in- 
ferior to her loveliness. Resolved to 
gratify his passionate desire of seeing 
her, he put on the disguise of a mer- 
chant, who sold precious stones and 
ornaments, and being admitted with 
some difficulty, by displaying some 
splendid jewels to the sight of Hou- 
lema, was enraptured with her beau- 
ty. On the following day he sent for 
the father, and demanded his daugh- 
ter in marriage; the old man, un- 
dazzled by the prospect of grandeur 
for his child, and faithful to his pro- 
mise to Semid, gave a submissive but 
decided refusal. Although enraged 
at having his hopes crossed by a 
subject, yet confiding in his own at- 
tractions and rank, he came, mag~ 
nificently attired and attended, to the 
merchant’s house, and requesting an 
interview with Houlema in her fa- 
ther’s presence, he declared his pas- 
sion, and offered her his heart and 
throne, declaring he would part with 
his harem, and cease to love any 
other woman for her sake. Houlema 
shrank from the splendid offer ; her 
lover, beautiful and devoted, rushed: 
to her thoughts ; she felt how dear 
he was to her: again she looked.on 
the imploring Prince; he was. very 
handsome, his dignity gave him \ad- 
ditional attractions; and, when he 
swore, by the Prophet and the 
Caaba, that she should be the sole 
companion of his life and love, the 
admired and adored of his court, the 
words were inexpressibly sweet to 
mi Seduced by ey tenderness , 
and devotion, and the glo ice 
tures her lover drew of bare fires: 
glory as the Princess of Bagdad, she 
consented at last to become his bride, 

Semid, full of anticipations of :leve' 
and happiness, returned to 
and hastened to the home of his»! 
friend, who met. him with a counte=:: 
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nance of sorrow and confusion, and 
acquainted him with the infidelity of 
Houlema, and deplored her ingra- 
titude. Overwhelmed with anguish, 
he would have sought his intended 
bride in the harem of the Pacha, 
had not the father restrained him, 
and calmed his cruel agitation ; then 
raising his eyes, streaming with tears 
to Heaven, he called on Allah to 
witness the treachery of his mistress, 
and abjured for ever the destructive 
beauty of woman, which first in the 
Circassian had plunged him in ex- 
quisite misery ; and now, in the per- 
fidious Houlema, had driven him 
forth again a wanderer on the earth. 
Saying this, he rushed out of the 
apartment, and, mounting his horse, 
left Bagdad for ever behind him. 
For several days he pursued his 
way, heedless of its direction: whe- 
ther his head sank on the desert-bed 
or on the mountain-rock, whether the 
sun shone on his parched breast, or 
the fountain cooled his burning lips, 
his misery was all within. One 
night as he passed over a sandy tract, 
he saw not very far before him a tra- 
veller attacked by a small party of 
Bedouins. Hastening up, his own 
and his servants’ aid decided the day, 
and the Arabs took to flight. 

The Turk, who was wounded, 
was most grateful for this timely 
aid, and implored his deliverer to 
accompany him to his home; and, 
as all situations were at this moment 
alike, he consented willingly. Day 
after day the travellers proceeded 
over melancholy wastes of sand, on 
which rested the burning rays of the 
sun, till at last a dark spot was 
visible in the horizon, and as they 
drew near, exquisitely grateful was 


the deep verdure of various trees, 
and the shade of the palm and cy- 
press trees which s waveless in 


the silent desert, like the ruins of an 
eastern temple. 

In this deep and beautiful retreat 
encircled by a high wall, lived 
the generous Turk with his only 
sister; left orphans at an early age, 
they had become inseparably at- 
tached to each other. Brery effort 
was used by them to make Semid’s 
residence agreeable ; and, soothed by 
the attentions, and interested by the 
accomplishments, of the young Ka- 
loula, his dejection and uish by 


degrees abated. In order to interest 
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his deliverer, Achmed invited a party 
of his friends to an entertainment, 
and his Arab servants traversed the 
waste in various directions to the 
fertile tracts on its borders. In that 
oriental banquet every luxury ap- 
peared, whether allowed or forbidden 
by the Koran, the various wines of 
Syria, the rich fruits and conserves of 
Damascus, the delicacies of Sheraz. 
As night drew on, and the con- 
versation became more animated, it 
was proposed, after the oriental cus- 
tom, that each guest should tell a 
tale, or relate some remarkable event 
of his life; one told his dangerous 
pilgrimage to Mecca, another a tale 
of the Afrit or the Goule, till it came 
to Semid’s turn, who, put off his 
guard by the gaiety and interest of 
the scene, began most imprudently 
to relate the great incident of his 
life, the gift of the ring. As he pro- 
ceeded, some of the guests. became 
thoughtful, others looked incredulous, 
but Kaloula never took her glance 
from the ring on which it was. in- 
tensely fixed, and during the rest of 
the evening her manner ‘was ab- 
stracted, and her mind wandering far 
from the present scene. Afterwards 
when seated by her side in the gar- 
den ‘at sun-set, Semid observed that 
her yivacity was gone: at times. her 
tone and look were hurried and wild, 
and then sad and despairing. In her 
society he had felt a new and vivid 
interest ; ungifted with the matchless 
beauty of the Circassian, or the 
sweetness of temper, and charm of 
song and melody, of Hotlema, there 
was in her that high energy-of mind, 
and richness of imagination whic 
inevitably attract in woman; and 
Semid, when listenmg to her ‘fas- 
cinating conversation, thought the’ 
charms of beauty outdone.’ Accts- 
tomed all’ her life to the  sotitiide. of 
her brother’s home, Kaloula’st anglity 
spirit was nursed amidst’ sceneés'sa- 
vage and Sepiitg. It Had been her 
delight to guide her courser into the 
déep retreats of the desert, “and no 
where is nature so sublime as there 5" 
and when seated at ‘her mabey Tae 
? 


dow or in the garden “beneath, she 
had beheld the slow caravan wind its’ 
way ‘ainidst the ‘burning ‘safids, "th 
which thousands of Various nutidns 


and aspécts were mi sled; and again . 
when bunds’ of” Bedouins had 
rushedon thelr prey, she had heard the 
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fierce shouts of the battle in the de- 
sert, and seen the spectacle of pain 
and death. At times she loved to 
gaze on the wild and desolate sce- 
nery around, when the moon had 

iven it a sad brightness, and its si- 
us was broken only by the rapid 
flight of the Bedouin’s courser, or 
the cry of the hyena. At times the 
lonely traveller, or the caravan 
eam oth when the mid-day heats 
were fiercest, would approach with 
longing eye that lovely group of 
trees, and implore to drink of its 
fountains, as the richest boon of 
Heaven ; from them she heard tales of 
other lands and descriptions of scenes 
which she longed to visit. 

Won by the personal attractions, 
and eloquent converse, of the stran- 
ger, she loved him ; still that passion 
struggled with ambition and pride. 
Often Semid observed, as her look 
fell on the ring on his finger, her co- 
lour changed, and she uttered a dee 
sigh. ‘* Were that ring but mine,’ 
murmured the haughty girl, “‘ what 
a scene of triumph and delight would 
it open to me. The princes of the 
east would vie for the possession of 
Kaloula’s charms, to which the beau- 
ty of all women would then yield. 
Her glory, who defended the city 
whose ruins are in the desert, the 
Queen of Palmyra, would not surpass 
mine, My path would no longer be 
in this far solitude, but be high, com- 
mauding, and immortal.” 

The conflict of thought was too 
severe ; her noble form became ema- 
ciated, the lustre fled from her dark 
eye, and its loak of tenderness turned 
on her lover was often changed for 
one of horror, It was past the hour 
of noon on one of those days when, to 
breathe the open air is almost to in- 
hale the blast of death, the very 
fountains seemed to gush languidly, 
auc the leaves to wither on the trees ; 
and Semid, overcame with the heat, 
had thrown himself almost fainting 
on a sofa, when Kaloula approached 
and earnestly pressed him to drink, of 
some cool sherbet prepared. by. her 
own hands, There. was something 
in her voice and manner, imthe burn- 
ing hue of \her cheek, that infused. a 
sudden suspicion into his mind:.,.He 
took the vase of sherbet from. her 
trembling hand, and ‘turning,aside 
his face pretended: to, driwk, but 
poured the contents .into. his vest. 
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He then languidly reclined, and ap- 

eared to fall into a deep sleep ; an 
Laer passed away, and a. soft step 
approached the door ; it faltered and 
seemed to retire ; but soon was heard 
more hurriedly advancing, and at 
last entered the apartment. It was 
Kaloula ; she went to the window, 
and gazed on the burning sand and 
sky, and then turned her pale face, 
that was bathed in tears, to Semid, 
who lay motionless, and appeared to 
breathe no longer. She then drew 
near the ottoman and bent in silent 
anguish for awhile over him, when 
with a sudden effort she stretched 
forth her hand and clasped the ring 
to take it from his finger. Semid 
sprang from the couch, and looked 
on Kaloula with an indescribable ex- 

ression, who, clasping her hands vio- 
Salis uttered a loud cry, and sank 
insensible on the floor. He bent in 
agony over her. “ Again,” he ex- 
claimed, “* have I leaned as my last 
hope on woman’s love, and it) has 
pierced my soul. O! prophet of my 
faith, 1 discern now thy wisdom, at 
which I have murmured, in severing 
woman from our path in the world 
of bliss ; since cruelty and ambition 
can be cherished amidst feelings. of 
kindness and love. Never will. | 
yield again to her charms, or be 
swayed by her artful wiles.” 

He hastened from the dwelling, 
and all night long in deep. ‘av- 
guish of soul pursued his way.— 
On the evening of the 10th day he 
stood on the declivity of a range»of 
mountains, on whose snows lay the 
last beams of the sun; and ainodble 
plain was spread at their feet, in ‘the 
midst of which stood the ruins of a 
superb temple. Semid drew near, 
as the night was falling around; vand 
took up his abode in one of the ruined 
apartments ; and when day brake! he 
was strack with admiration and won- 
der at a sight so new to him.» A:car- 
ridor of pillars, with capitals.of ex- 
quisite beauty, encircled: the! tem- 
ple, which, though roofless, and its 
many niches despoiled «of y their 
statues, looked in its naked: gran- 


deur as. if time might have. no power 
over it. Here fevid theta he 
had found a. habitation. and solitude 
where woman's step would neverin- 
trude, and he could i his sdr- 
rows unmolested. | Several days: had 
passed, and the fruits that grewvon 
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the plain composed his -meals; when 


one evening, whilst the air was cool, 
he perceived a girl habited in a ‘sim- 
ple Syrian dress, approaching the 
ruin. She started with surprise at 
seeing a stranger; but recovering 
herself, asked what induced him to 
remain in so lonely a spot, and why 
he had never visited her father, who 
was the Imaun of the village behind 
the mountam, and would 4 happy 
to show. him hospitality. Semid 
promised to come to the village, and 
the next day, crossing the mountain, 
he was received by the priest of the 
prophet with the greatest kindness. 
After a simple repast, Melahie 
took her guitar, and sang some 
native Syrian melodies with great 
sweetness. Delighted with his vi- 
sit, the traveller's solitude seem- 
ed less welcome on his return. A 
few days passed, ere Melahie came 
again, and sitting on a part of the 
ruins beside Semid, she told him their 
history as far as she knew, and list- 
ened to his tales of other lands, and 
of his travels, with intense interest. 
Her form was slender, and, unlike 
the women of the east, her hair was 
light, and her eyes blue; but they 
had a look of irresistible sweetness 
and innocence, and her delicate fea- 
tures reflected every feeling of her 
soul. He frequently visited her fa- 
ther’s cottage, and her steps still 
oftener sought the lonely ruin. Seated 
by Semid’s side, and fixed on his se- 
ducing discourse, she was happy ; 
and he could not see the intense in- 
terest he inspired, while her tears 
fell fast at the picture of his sorrows, 
or her eyes kindled with delight 
when he told how his sad destiny 


was changed, without feeling his: 


own heart deeply moved: ‘He saw 


that she loved him, and soon felt | 


that this entire confidence, ‘this 


sweet deference and surrender of feel- . 


ing, in a young and devoted woman, 


is far more dangerous than any stu- 


died allurement. 


Still he imagined she loved him! 
only for his beauty, or because ‘she 
superior accomplishments ~ 


saw in him 
to all around ‘her: One ‘evening ‘as 
the Syrian was seated in silence 
beside him, and) gazing ‘on thé :rich 
scenery, Semid suddenly addressed 
her: “ Melahie; it is:in ‘vain ‘to dis- 


‘guise our muttial affection ;: but ‘you' 


repose your peace on me only’ to be 
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deceived ; let me warn you that he 
who has appeared to you thus beau- 
tiful and imteresting only deludes 
you. You see before you a magician 
of power, and of malice equal to his 
power, but not to injure you. Turn 
your eyes on your lover now.” He 
suddenly drew the ring from his 
finger ; the girl shrieked, and start- 
ing from her seat covered her face 
with her hands, for before her stood 
no longer the captivating stranger, 
but an elderly, pale, and sorrow- 
stricken man; yet his look was 
haughty and full of fire, and waving 
his hand impressively, fly from me 
now, he said, “ you see me in m 
true colours ; your beautiful lover is 
no more.” Melahie turned on him 
for a moment a look of fixed sad- 
ness, and then silently departed. 
Many weeks passed, and still she 
came not to his lonely abode; but 
one morning as he stood sadly musing 
amidst the monuments of former 
glory, he saw her slowly walking to- 
wards him; but her beauty was 
faded by sorrow, and her delicate 
form wasted, and when she beheld 
the venerable figure of her otice- 
adored lover, an expression of ex- 
quisite anguish passed over her fea- 
tures. Still she drank in every word 
that fell from his lips, though the 
music of that voice had paras and 
the tone was cold and faltering ; 
when he bade her fly from his soli- 
tude, and shun the evil destiny that 
surrounded him, and the treacherous 
allurements that might yet ensnare 
her, she burst into tears, unable to 
vanquish her love, yet shrinking from 
the ful change she witnessed. 
The last evening they were thus 
to’ meet ‘she found him ‘reclined at 
the foot of a pillar’; his countenance 
was paler, his eye more hollow than 
when she saw him last, and his whole 
air that of ‘a man to whom earthly 
things are soon to be rio more. “ You 
‘are come; Melahie,” he ‘said, fixing 
his eyes with a mournful expression 
on her, “in time to'bid ‘me ‘farewell 
forever. You cam perigve miich for 
‘one whom it is impossible you ‘could 
love. Sern ine ers ern 
.@ ad your affection, but oppress 
eini yecrs and’ sinking beneath ‘his 
stranger will rest’ un- 
bereil in’his grave.” 
vd ANever ’Oh! never,” replied the 
beautiful Syrian, can Melahieforget 
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the stranger she once loved. Dark 
and mysterious as your path may 
seem, mine shall be united with it to 
the last. I loved you not for your 
beauty, Semid, it was for the charms 
of your discourse, the riches of your 
mind, and, above all, the new world 
of thought and imagination which 
you opened to me; when I left you, 
those scenes and glowing pictures 
haunted me still ; in my dreams they 
came to me, and with all, your image 
was for ever blended. Radiant with 
beauty it came, and now thus fallen, 
it is still the same Semid who speaks 
to me, it is his spirit that casts its 
spell around mine, and death camot 
break it.” 

‘‘ It is vain,” said Semid; “ the 
hour is near that will close these eyes 
for ever. Azrael comes to summon 
me ; already I hear the rushing of his 
wings. Look where the last light of 
day is resting on the mountain 
snows ; it will soon disappear; but 
when it rests on this pillar, and en- 
circles this weary head, you will see 
your Semid expire.” “ Leave me not 
thus,” exclaimed Malahie weeping 
bitterly ; “ but soon shall I cease to 
be alone, 1 feel my heart is breaking, 
it has struggled for rest without you, 
but it may not be.” 

She ceased ; for the sun leaving the 
darkening plain below, threw over 
the temple a golden hue, and rested 
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on the pillar on which Semid was re. 


His look was sadly fixed on 
the crimsoning sky, his frame trem- 
bled, and as the red light was fading 
the young Sy an clasped her arm 
round his neck, and gazing on him as 
if for the last time: “ O! Semid,” 
she murmured, “ my first, my only 
love ; together we will quit this world 
of sorrow, and Melahie will not be 
parted in death, or in eternity.” At 
these words he suddenly rose and 
drew the ring again on his finger, the 
lustre came to Melahie’s eye, and the 
colour rushed to her cheek, for she 
gazed once more on the blooming and 
devoted Semid, who, clasped her to 
his breast, “« It is mine at last,” he 
exclaimed ; “the blessing I implored 
of Allah, but never hoped to find—a 
woman who truly loved me; we will 
go to the banks of the Orontes to 
my father’s cottage, and live amidst 
the scenes of my childhood. O Pro- 
phet of my faith! who amidst thy 
sufferings didst find in Cadija a true 
and imperishable love: —when I 
sought beauty alone, my hope pe- 
rished, and thy mercy left me. Thou 
hast taught me by bitter sorrows that 
the value of a faithful and tender 
heart is above that of the richest 
charms of form andfeature—of wealth 
or splendor—thy blessing shall rest 
upon our path for ever.” 


clining. 








BALLAD. 


‘« Away! away to Normandy! 
Up, up, my son, and ride! 
And bring with thee, from that famed countree, 
A ladye for thy bride. 
The maidens there are gay and fair 
As the blossoms on the tree: |»: 
Away! away! ere break of day 
To merry Normandy. 


2. 


Array thyself in thy best attire, 

And with words of ‘honey speaks)” 
And thou'lt call the smile to many an ‘eye, 
And the blood to'many a cheek :! | od I 
Be kind to the meanest thou may'st meet) "4 
And to the loftyfree: lo 7290 S07 BA 
Not in vain thou'lt ride, for a ladye-bride 

Shall be thine in Normandy. 
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3. 
Seek out the noblest dame of all, 


And whisper i in her ear, 3 

That thou lov’st her more than ever before 
Lov’d knight and cavalier. 

Say she is fairer than summer rose, 
(As thy father said to me,) 

And thou'lt bring at thy side a wealthy bride 
From merry Normandy.” 


4. 


“No! mother, no! I cannot part 
With the maiden of my home: 
A bride more kind I shall never find, 
Though the whole world through I roam. 
No! mother, no! I cannot leave 
My own beloved countree ; 
Thow h ’tis bleak and wild, I still am its child, 
And want not Normandy. 


5. 


But I will don my best attire, 
And seek my lovely girl, 
Whose eyes are bright as the clear starlight, 
And whose teeth are white as pearl. 
And thou wilt own that the rose just blown 
Is not more fair than she ; 
And that she may claim as pure a name ) 
As the best of Normandy. . 


6. 


In the day of age she'll cherish thee 
With all a daughter’s care, : 
And walk with thee, and talk with thee, : 
And bind thy silvery hair. 
She will bring to thee Spring’s earliest flowers, 
And fruits from the choicest tree ; 
And thou wilt forget, and ne’er regret, 
The maids of Normandy. 


7. 

She will guide thee when thy limbs are weak, 
And thy sight begins to fail ; 

Or breathe a song, and when nights are long 
Beguile them with a tale. 

And when thou’rt gone to the sleep of wired 
(Oh! distant may that be !) 

She will wet thy bier with many a tear, 
Though not of Normandy.” 


8.) A oxy rol 
*« My son, put on th best attire, 
And seek thy lovely girl, 
Whose es arp bright as the clear starlight 
And whose teeth are white as pe hye 
ney prove:a source 0 dt baA 
When I have pass’d from, etek 3 “lt ber 
And ever claim as a@aname 9) 6) boli 68 
As the best of Normandy." 9() 07 Ln/ 
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ON THE COOKERY OF THE FRENCH. 


Of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.— Othetlo. 


To the Editor of the London Maguxine. 


Str,—I am an alderman and but- 
ton-maker in the city, and I have a 
taste for sea-coal fires, porter, roast- 
beef, and the Lonpon MAGaAzine. 
My son Bob, and my daughter Fan- 
ny, on the contrary, used to dislike 
all these good things—the last ex- 
cepted: and prevailed with me to go 
and spend a month or two in Paris 
in the spring of this year. I knew 
that my son loved me as well as 
French cookery—and my daughter 
nearly as well asa French gown: so 
I unfortunately and affectionately 
complied with their desire—and have 
repented it ever since. However, my 
journey has not been altogether 
thrown away, as it has reconverted 
Bob to beet, and as it gives me an 
opportunity of relating the wonders 
of French cookery—a matter which 
in all your articles upon the French 
you have unaccountably neglected. 
The subject strikes me as highly im- 
portant in all points of view: and it 
is a favourite theory of mine that the 
manners and tastes of a nation may 
be known from their cookery even 
better than from the bumps on their 
heads. The French Revolution was 
no doubt brought about by the na- 
tional fondness for necks of mutton 
and men a U’écarlate: and the nation- 
al hatred to the English is still visi- 
ble in their attempts to poison. them 
with their dishes :—a consummation 
not at all to my taste, even with the 
prospect of being buried in Pére la 
Chaise. As for me, 1 am a plain 
man, alderman and button maker, 
and should prefer being interred in 
Aldermanlury. 

It has long been the reproach of 
the French, and you are among those 
who have echoed it, that they are not 
a poctical people. But at least their 
cooks are. Must not a cook, Mr. 
Editor, be inflamed with the double 
fires of the kitchen and poetry, when 


_—_ —-~ 


he conceives the idea of fountains of 
love, starry aniseed, capons’ wings in 
the sun, and eggs blushing like Au- 
rora—followed (alas! what a terrible 
declension !) by eggs @ la Tripe? 1 
consider their beef in scarlet, their 
sauce in half mourning, and their 
white virgin beans, as examples of 
the same warm and culinary fancy.* 

Their ingenuity is sometimes shown 
in the invention of new dishes, as well 
as in the epithets they attach to them 
—another poetical symptom. Notto 
say any thing of the vulgar plates of 
frogs, nettles, and thistles, what ge- 
nius there is in the conception of a 
dish of breeches in the royal fashion, 
with velvet sauce—tendons of veal in 
a peacock’s tail - and a shoulder of 
mutton in a balloon or a bagpipe! 
Sometimes their names are so fanci- 
ful as to be totally incomprehensible, 
especially if you look for them in a dic- 
tionary: such as a palace of beef in 
Cracovia — strawberries of veal—the 
amorous smiles of a calf—a fleet with 
tomata sauce—and eggs in a looking 
glass.t 

But there are many of their dishes 
which are monstrous; and in my 
mind not only prove the French ca- 
pability of eating poisons, but thei 
strong tendency to cannibalism. Grea 
and little asps—fowls done like li 
zards—hares like serpents—and pi. 
geons like toads or basilisks—are al 
favourite dishes: as are also a has| 
of huntsmen, a stew of good Chris 
tians, a mouthful of ladies, thin Spa 
nish women, and four beggars on ‘ 
plate. One of their most famous sauces 
is sauce Robert, which I remember’ tc 
have read. of in Fairy Tales as:the 
sauce with which the used to 
eatchildren. My daughter found one 
dish on the curte which alarmed us 
all—Eglefin a@ la Hollandaise > and 
after trying a Iong time, she remem- 
bered it was something like the name 





* Puits d’amour.—Anis etoilé—Ailes de poularde an Soleil.—CEufs 3 Aurore. 
Beuf a l’écarlate,— Sauce en petit deuil,.—-_ Haricots Vierg ot 4 - 

* Culotte a la Royale, sauce velouté.—Tendons de veau en queue de paon.—Epaule 
de mouton en ballon, en musette.—Palais de boeuf en Cracovie—Fraises de veau. + Kis 
de veau en amourette.—Flotte, sauce ‘Tomate.— (Eufs au miroir. 
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of somebody of whom she had taken 
lessons of memory. 1 suppose they 
had taken the poor devil from his 
name to be a Dutchman, and had ac- 
cordingly drest him d la Hollandaise, * 

They like liver of veal done to 
choke you, and pullets like ivory— 
so called, 1 suppose, from their tough- 
ness and bardness. Other dishes are, 
onthe contrary, quite shadowy and 
unsubstantial: such as an embrace 
of a. hare on the spit—partridge’s 
shoe-soles—a dart and a leap of sal- 
mon—the breath of a rese—a whole 
jonquil—or biscuits that would have 
done honour to the Barmecide’s 
feast.t 

The French have a way of serving 
up their dishes which is as extraordi- 
nary as the rest. What should we 
think of whitings in turbans—smelts 
in dice boxes—a skate buckled to 
capers — gooseberries in their shifts, 
and potatoes in their shirts? Should 
we not think any Englishman very 
filthy whose cook should send up 
cutlets. in hair-papers—truffles_ in 
ashes—aid squirted seed-cakes >— 
and whose dinner-bell should an- 
nounce, to us what they call a ding- 
dong in adaub? { 

e military dispositions of the 
French are discoverable even in their 
cookery. They have large and small 
bullets—carbonadoes innumerable— 
syrup of grenades—and quails in lau- 
rels: and I have often heard dishes 
called for, which sounded to my ear 
very like “‘ramrods for strangling,” 
and “ bayonets for the gendarmes.” § 

But I may easily have been mis- 
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taken in French words, when I can’t 
understand what they call English 
ones—some of which seem to have 
undergone as complete a change by 
crossing the Channel, as most of our 
countrywomen. Who could recog- 
nize, for example, in wouelche rabette, 
hochepot, panequet, misies pais, plom- 
boudane, or mache potetesse, the primal 
and delightful sounds of Welsh rab- 
bit, hotch-potch, pancake, mince- 
pies, plumb-pudding, and mashed 
potatoes? But the French seem 
tond of far-fetched dishes: they get 
their thistles from Spain, and _ their 
cabbages from Brussels, and_ their 
artichokes from Barbary in Turkish 
turer 

The French boast that their lan- 
guage is the clearest in the world. I 
should like to know what they mean 
by a skate fried raw, or big little 
peeches.s ** I can easily compre- 

end mouton a la Gasconne, however : 
and an eyigramme d'agneau is as in- 
sipid as a French epigram always 
is. 

As I have got a corner of my 
paper still blank, my son Bob begs 
me to let him spoil it with a few 
verses which he says are German 
to French Cookery: 1 therefore 
hasten to conclude my epistle with 
the expression of my best wishes, and 
the assurance that I am, with great 
esteem and respect, Sir, your very 
obedient humble servant, | 

Timotuy WALKINSHAW, 
Button-maker and Alderman. 
Aldermanbury. 


LE CUISINIER FRANCAIS versus DR. KITCHINER. 


1. 
It has often been printed in books, 
And I’m going to say it once more, 
, That the French are a nation of cooks,— 
Though I never believed it hefore. 





*' Grand ‘et ‘petit 


_—_ 


c.Powleten Léaiird.—Lisvre en serpent.—Pigeon ala Crapau- 
dine,-en basilic.—Salmi de chasseurs.—Compote de bons Chretiens.— Bouchte de Dames. 


t Veau a l'étouffade.—Poulets a 1’ ivoire—Accolade: de liévre a la broche.—Se- 


melles de Perdrix.—Une dardejet. un jsauté de, Saumon.—Souffle de rose.-Une_jon- 


quille entiere,— Biscuits manqués. \ 


+ Merlans en turban,—-Eperlans.en Cornets.— Raie 
Bo rege ie a eB cca STR eel 


pa gués.—Dindon én daube. 


§ Gros et petits boulets—Carbonades de mouton, &c.—Sirop de 
aux lauriers.. In the last two: names our worthy Correspondent pro 


ee rmaiie & la cendre,—Masse- 


reaux al’étouffade, and Bei a linsb itisq use B 
"I Oardone d'Bpagne—Chowx do Brea Seo 3: tuidchoetw do! Basen ef bonnet de 
re f ' ; isin — srtoeuen 19 .tiviled mo m 


“* Raie frite a cru.—Péches grossés-mignonmiée.”>: 
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oa But now I can make it quite clear— 
oe For who but the devil’s own legion 


Would stew down a virgin, as here, 
And broil out a good Christian’s religion ?* 


2. 
They say that John Bull o’er his beef 
And his beer is a terrible glutton : 
Does he eat toads and asps, or the leaf 
al Or the roots of an oak with his mutton ? 
Do serpents or basilisks craw] 
From his kitchen to lie on his table ? 
Or lizards or cats does he call 
By all the lost nicknames of Babel ?T 


3. 
’ We like our Beef-eaters in scarlet, 

Not our beef—nor the sauce in half-mourning : 
We don’t eat a Fanny or Charlotte, 

Nor a mouthful of ladies each morning— 
(This it shocks all my senses to utter, 

Yet with Holy Writ truths you may rank it:) 
And they eat a Ray fried in black butter, 

And can make a meal on a fowl blanket. f 


4. 
If we don’t like our beefin balloons, | 
Or a shoulder of lamb in a bagpipe ; 
Sweet wolves’ teeth, or twin macaroons, : 
Or truffles which they with a rag wipe: 
If we don’t look for eggs of Aurora, 
Nor sheeps’ tails prepared in the sun ; 
And prefer a boil’d cod far before a 
Tough skate which is only half done :§ 


5. 
If we don’t want our veal done to choke us, 
Nor ivory fowls on our dish: 
If gendarmes in all shapes should provoke us, 
And we like Harvey’s sauce with our fish : 
If mutton and airs a /a Gasconne 
Don’t agree with the stomachs at all 
Of Englishmen—O need I ask one ?— 
Let us cut Monsieur Véry’s, and Gaul. || 3. 





; * Bob calls cooks ‘ the devil’s own legion,” from the well-known fact of their being 
sent from even a hotter place than they occupy upon earth. He alludes in the last 
of the verse to the kind of bean called vierge, which the French stew, and to the 
Chrétien grille, ‘ 
+ Pigeons a la crapaudine.—Aspic de veau.—F. ge-—Tendons de mouton 
racines.—Ldévre en serpent.—Pigeon en basilic. ~ipWahet to lena theet de save 
Rew 4 l’écarlate.—Sauce en petit deuil.—Fanchonnettes.—Charlotte de pommes. 
—Bouchée de Dames, a kind of cake.—Raie au beurre noit.—Blanquette de volaille. ° 
_{ Beuf en ao ae en musette — Dents de loup, a: sort-of biscuit. 
} acarons jumeaux.— Truffes a la Serviette.—(Eufs 4 |’ Aurore... Queues de mouton 
| su Soleil.— Rate frite& cru, 9 
i) Veaw a l’étouffade.—Poulets a l’ivoire.—Noix .—Mouton 
} | ) “ de veau a la gendarme Mouton 4 


; 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION TO. THE FIVE ISLANDS AND 
SHOAL HAVEN, ON THE COAST OF NEW'SOUTH WALES. 


Saturday, Oct. 18th, 1823.—Rode 
from the neighbourhood ef Liver. 
], through the district of Airds 
Fin which are the small church and 
court-room of Campbell Town) to 
Appia, to breakfast ; and thenee to 
Illawarra, or the Five Islands, to 
dinner, a distance of sixty miles south 
of Port Jackson. The range of the 
Blue Mountains, which divides the 
east coast from the western interior 
ef New South Wales, terminatin 
with the cliffs of the Five Isla 
coast and Shoal Haven, the road 
from Appin presents the same rocky, 
sterile country, as the Blue Moun- 
tain pass, and the same flora, with 
the additions.of the deryanthes ex- 
celsa, or gigantic lily, and the cri- 
num australe: on the Five Island 
beach is also found granite, as at 
Cox’s River. Passed the source of 
the Nepean River, forming a small 
cataract, under which the stream 
hides itself in a picturesque glen; 
and indeed it afterwards finds a sub- 
terraneous passage through the sandy 
rocks te the Cow’ Pastures. The 
descent from this range of mountains 
to the sea-shore is very precipitous, 
aud, and even tropically luxuriant 
in point of vegetation. Here may 
be aces for he first ive in this es 
ony, the cabbage paim (c a 
australis) towering above a gore 
of the forest, to the height sometimes 
ef @ hundred with its buneheg 
of leaves only at the top, flabelliform, 
peltate, round, and fan-like. These 
F also characterized the 


» linders.of from 8 ta 12 


enriched with the avborescent fern 
(alsophila australis), the trunk of 
which, not growing se tall as the 
— lifted nene of the beauty of ita 
arge feathery leaves aut of the reach 
of our sight. 

At the foet of this range of moun- 
tains is scattered the red cedar tree, 
of which the colonists make their 
furniture, and with which they fit 
up the insides of their houses. It is 
a genus of cedrelee, allied to flinder- 
sia. The procuring of this timber 
occupies many sawyers and boatmen 
from Port Jackson. ‘The cedar 
planks, as they are formed by saw- 
yers at the pit, are carried on men’s 
backs up to the mountain summit, 
whence carts (approaching by a nar- 
row road cut thvough the forest on 
the ridge) convey the planks to all 
parts of the colony, or they are cart- 
ed to the shores of Illawarra, and 
navigated. to Port Jackson in large 
open boats. The government have 
not (by reason of their ample supply 
from Hunter's River and Port. Mae- 
quarie) secured any portion of these 
cedar grounds to themselves, simply 
compelling each person to take out a 
permit from the Colonial Secretary's 
office, which must specify the num- 
ber of feet of timber required, and 
without which protection, the horse 
and cart, or boat, and the cedar, are 
liable to seizure by any constable. na 
new ru in the, wild forest, the saw- 
yers have to perform the preparatory 
labour of clearing their path, and @ 
fall for the trees, which would other. 
wise be ogg hart reaching the. 
ground by amazingly strong vines 
(seandent or velubilous plants). They 
then pit, the stem, cut. fet in ey: 





cy= 
and saw, them into. one or 
two- inches -thick,, For. they 
receive of the cartmen 22s. for every 
te adasha ‘ts: pupllonsdendypeid te 

ed 6s. to 
the carrier from the pit tothe cart, 
leaving 16s, to be divided between 
the pair of sawyers. The cartmen, 
after carrying an average load of 300 
feet in the plank upwards of 60 miles 
to Poromatie. over a road, in past 
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very rocky and difficult, obtain 45s. 
or 50s. per hundred feet, from builders, 
carpenters, &c. It is to be regretted, 
that so few of the timbers that grow 
on this mountain are known. Ex- 
cepting the red cedar, the wild apple 
(achras australis), the plum (cargillia 
australis), the sassafras (cryptocarga 

laucescens), the rosewood, so called 
fon its scent not colour (a genus of 
meleacee?), and the turpentine tree 
(tristania albicans); the wood-cut- 
ters had no names for the many trees 
of gigantic growth which cover this 
mountain. 

Illawarra is a fine district of good 
grazing, and some excellent arable, 
land close to the sea-shore ; insomuch 
that, though distant and difficult 
from Sydney by land, it was settled 
in Governor Macquarie’s time, when 
he refused to let anybody go on the 
other side of the Nepean. As a ma- 
rine situation, it is very beautiful. 
The Five Islands show like one large 
and two small ones, and look pic- 
turesque seaward, while the back 
ground presents a line of hills, among 
which the Hat Hill of Capt. Cook 
aid Mount Molle are conspicuous. 

Sunday, 19th October.—Rested, or 
only walked over the miles of Illa- 
warra farm, the property of David 
Allan, Esq. late Commissary Gene- 
ral of the Colony, who had the merit 
of setting the example of settling the 
Five Island district. The creek ra- 
vines still presented a tropical luxu- 
riance vf vegetation—palms, ferns, 
and vines, or parasitical trees, the 
last festooning and twining their 
branches in all directions, and great- 
ly relieving the tall leafless monotony 
of the gum-trees. Epidendra also 
built their nests among them, the 
asplenium nidus, the acrostichum al- 
cicorne, and the dendrobium emu- 
lum. There is also a large-leaved 
tree, the slightest touch of which 
brings away hairs like cowhage: it 
is an undescribed species of urtica. 

Monday, 20th October.—Rode to 
Shoal Haven, thirty-six miles still 
further to the south, six or seven of 
which were through a mass of vege- 
tation, requiring pioneers to pene- 
trate it. The vines or lianas wreathed 
the trees, like the boa constrictor, 
and festooned the way, as if they 
were placed for one of Astley’s 


equestrians to leap from the horse 


over them, or hung dangling like the 
ropes in a belfry. The valley re- 
minded me of Humboldt’s descriptions 
of South American vegetation. The 
ground was unequal to boot, so that 
travelling through the jungle was ex- 
tremely difficult and fatiguing. Here 
we first saw the seaforthia elegans, 
a palm equal in size to the cabbage- 
tree, with pinnate, ferny, or cocoa- 
nut leaves, from whose broad mem- 
branous leaf-stalks, or the spathe 
of the flowers, the natives make 
their water-buckets, simply by ty- 
ing up each end, like their bark 
canoes; in the same manner the 
dairy farmers make milk pails and 
cream pans; and of the leaves they 
make hats and thatch—the cedar, 
both white and red; and another 
smaller fern-leaved palm-tree, yet 
undescribed, of great beauty, its 
trunk more ligneous, and its leaves 
more palmy, than the common arbo- 
rescent fern. Our way through the 
dark dingle crossed the same fresh- 
water creek fifteen times. The cri- 
num here re-appeared, together with 
a large arum. 

In the first part of our journey, this 
day, we crossed the shallow entrance 
from the sea of Illawarra Lake, a 
large opening a little to the south of 
the Tom Thumb’s lagoon of Captain 
Flinders. The lake was illustrated 
by natives in their canoes, looking 
very characteristic and beautiful, 
now that the progress of English ci- 
vilization has disarmed this part ot 
the coast of those savage dangers, 
with which it threatened Captain 
Flinders and Mr. Bass, when: they 
were here in the Tom Thumb open 
boat. The view was so picturesque 
the lake, the hills, and the Indians, 
“ the spirit of them all,”—as to de- 
serve a painter. Our route admitted 
of two or three long gallops along the 
sands, which afforded great-reliefs to 
the tedium of the forest paths and 
the fatigue of the jungle. Although 
we set out almost at sun-rise, yet: it 
was nearly sun-set before we arrived 
at Shoal Haven, where Mr. Alexan- 
der Berry has taken his grant of land, 
on either side of the Shoal Haven 
river. This is the gentleman who 
first learnt at New Zealand the fate 
of the ship Boyd, which was cut off 
by the savages in the year 1809, and 
who brought away the very few sur- 
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vivors of that massacre.* He has, 
since his final settling in this colony, 
explored the geology of this coast, 
with great ardour, from Port Ste- 
hens to Jervis’s Bay, and read be- 
fore the Philosophical Society of the 
colony an excellent paper upon the 
subject. 

Thursday, 21st October.— Ascended 
with Mr. Berry the mountain called 
by the natives Coolingatta, under 
which he is building his house. From 
this considerable, Shut well-grassed, 
eminence, we saw, as in a map, the 
sea, the river, and the coast, from 
Cape George, which is the south 
head of Jervis’s Bay, to Black Head 
or Point Bass of Captain Flinders, a 
fine point of grazing land (some of it 
naturally clear), which we had pass- 
ed in our way the day before, includ- 
ing Bowen Island off the Bay, Crook 
Haven (the Shoal Haven of the 
charts) and Shoal Haven River. The 
mist prevented us from seeing the 
Pigeon House Hill of Captain Cook, 
still further to the southward. The 
entrance of Shoal Haven River from 
the sea is dangerous even for hoats, 
and that of Crook Haven, three miles 
to the southward, or the real Shoal 
Haven of Flinders, is not very safe. 
One of the arms of Shoal Haven is 
separated from Shoal Haven River 
by an isthmus not a hundred and 
fifty yards broad; and across this 
Mr. Berry has cut a canal, being the 
first canal in Australia. “ The land 
at the back of Shoal Haven (says he), 
and south of the river, is low and 
swampy, so as in some places to be 
incapable of producing trees. There 
is, however, a more elevated border 
along the immediate bank of the 
river ;” and this he has cultivated. 
He has been up the river more than 
rt miles, when he was stopped 
by along rapid. At this place the 
river was about a hundred and fifty 
yards wide, and was flowing perhaps 
double that distance over small wa- 
ter-worn stones, which it hardly co- 
vered. The tide flows thus far, 
which may be considered the termi- 
nation of the inland navigation. So 
much for Shoal Haven: River. Al- 
though [ am afraid that these grants 
of land will hardly ever repay Mes- 
sieurs Berry and Wollstonecraft for 
their out-lay upon them, yet’ who- 
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ever extends the settling of New 
South Wales further than any body 
has gone before him, is a benefactor 
to the colony. I am afraid, in this 
case, that Man has taken possession 
before Nature has done her work. 
Immense swamps and lagoons have 
only been just left by the sea, and 
the forest land is yet indifferent for 
grazing; but, though the cedar 
grounds end before Shoal Haven, the 
sea is open for any exportable pro- 
duce that can be raised on patches of 
alluvial soil, on the alternate pro- 
jecting points of the river; and Mr. 
Berry need not be alarmed lest an 

occupation of the immediate back 
country should shut in his cattle-run. 

Returned to Illawarra this day, 
though very rainy and stormy. Over- 
took some natives, the women (as is 
usual among all savages) carrying 
the children and baggage, and the 
men nothing but a spear and a fire- 
brand. The men led our horses 
through the difficulties, while we dis- 
mounted, and both men and women 
kept up with our horses a whole 
stage, upon the promise of sharing our 
luncheon at the end of it. 

Wednesday, 22d October.— Rested 
this morning, and in the evening 
went to see the natives fish by torch- 
light. They make torches of bundles 
of bark, beaten and tied up, and with 
the light of these, scare the breem 
into motion that lie among the rocky 
shallows, when they either spear 
them with the fiz-gig, or drag them 
from under their hiding-places with 
the hand, bite their heal and throw 
them high and dry on the shore. The 
sight is very novel and picturesque— 
the torch being flashed in one hand 
and the spear poised in the other— 
though there were but few natives 
here at this time, the majority bei 
absent feasting upon a whale whic 
chance had thrown upon the coast. 
The Indians, however, by no means 
attribute this to chance, but to the 
kind providence of the spirits of their 
fathers, whom they believe to be 
transformed into porpoises (dolphins) 
after death, like Bacchus’s pirates in 
Homer, and who, in that shape, drive 


‘the whales on shore. With this 


view, the natives obsécrate the por- 
poises by songs, when they see them 


-rolling. 1 found algo that the abo- 
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rigives of New Holland were strictly 
divided into two classes, the hunters 
and the fishers; and that they did 
not dare to encroach been each 
other’s mode of gaining a livelihood. 
Red Point of Captain Cook was the 
scene of our torc “Fahing: Much of 
the rock was flat, and veined in 
squares, as if it had been paved, 
seemingly the effect of iron and fu- 
sion. Captain Flinders says, the 
cause of its being named Red Point 
escaped his and Mr. Bass’s notice, 
but it was plain to us that the iron 
gave it a reddish appearance. 
Thursday, 23d October.—Returned 
to the neighbourhood of Liverpool 
this day, though very showery. The 
ascent of the Illawarra Mountain was 
very steep and difficult, the worse 


[Aug. 


for the rain that had fallen. We were 
obliged to climb dismounted. The 
hill appeared to me worse than the 
pass up Mount York on the Bathurst 
road ; but the route that avoids it is 
not preferred. 

So much for the county of Cam- 
den, which contains the celebrated 
Cow Pastures of New South Wales, 
and is full of excellent grazing land, 
at the back of the mountain ridge, 
and well watered, which Governor 
Macquarie’s good agricultural dis- 
tricts of Appin and Airds are certain- 
ly not. The country at the back of 
that is called by Mr. Berry, “ the 
verdant, well-watered, and very de- 
sirable pastoral] district of Argyle- 
shire.” B. 








FEMALE GENIUS. 


The slayer is slain, 
Aad the slain slain again. 


Mr. Epitor.—I disagree, in one 
respect or other, with all your Cor- 
respondents, on the subject of Female 
Genius. It has never been rated so 
high as the author of “ False Distinc- 
tions” apprere to think. His asser- 
tion is a libel on the judgment of the 
world. Mrs. Hannah More may, if 
she pleases, hold that “* women haye 
more imagination than men;” so 
likewise a Monhboddite may hold, that 
men have (naturally) more tail than 
monkies ;—but one dogma is just as 
far as the other from expressing the 
sense of the public. The above very 
respectable lady’s opinion of her own 
sex, is little more than individual: 
it exercises no influence whatever on 
the general mind, beyond the short 
radius of her own coterie. No such 
‘« Distinction,” as that women have 
more imagination than men, hag ever 
obtained in the world, at least with 
those of the many-headed multitude 
whose opinions are worth a refutation, 
or who could appreciate a refutation 
were it given. In this instance, there- 
fore, I cannot but think that your Con- 
tributor X.Y. Z. has only raised a sha- 
dow for the simple and amusive pur- 
pose of laying it. The Distinction 
which Aas been made, and which is 
not “ False,” but unquestionably 
true, is,—that women have a readier 


sense of what may be called the pret- 
tily fanciful, than men. Thus you 
will see a forest of ivory, with amber 
and ebony foliage, bent over the pit 
of a theatre, when Cupid in silver 
wings and red slippers, or a Goddess 
in white muslin short petticoats, de- 
scends upon the stage; whilst the 
very same objects are damned with 
the faint praise of “« Very pretty, in- 
deed,” by the beau, hung upon the 
end of his nose by the man of genius, 
and plainly anathematized, piously 
consecrated to Hades, by the critic. 
Again, if we listen to female judg- 
ments passed on literary works, we 
shall find the sex always select and 
rapturously commend the little, light, 
retty, and fanciful passages, over- 
ooking the magnificent, solid, sub- 
lime, and daringly imaginative. Look 
at their own works: does their ima- 
ination soar, or does it merely sport? 
Vill you liken them to eagles or to 
butterflies? What would a lady 
take, to talk in the vein of 


Pity. like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim 
horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air.— 


Or rather when she attempts this 
style, do we not immediately set her 
down as a woman of masculine ge- 
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nius?* For the female sex, I think, 
it will scarcely be denied, that Par- 
nassus needs no pinnacles; Pegasus, 
too, ambles like a palftey when he 
feels the side-saddle, and the soft 
burthen in it. When the femi- 
nine imagination does take wing, 
do you find it careering with the 
storm, and scaling the empyrean? or 
do you find_ it glittering over the 
meadows of Terra Firma, within an 
inch of the surface, to which it is 
bound as well by its will as its weak- 
ness? And why? Why because of 
that ready and satisfiable sense of 
beauty which I have remarked in the 
sex, who are pleased with what we 
almost despise. Our inordinate and 
ever-craving appetite for the super- 
excellent, makes us spurn the earth 
and all its pleasures; but the im- 
ulse carries us to heaven. Finally, 
ist to their conversation ; it is, gene- 
rally speaking, far more engaging 
than that of men; but it is neverthe- 
less wholly made up of prettinesses,— 
delicate turns of thought and ex- 
pression, without anything either of 
strength or sublimity ; their auditors 
always smile, but never stare. This 
preceeds from the same, I will not 
say, less fastidious, but readier (a 
word which will suit any theory) 
sense of the beautiful, which distin- 
guishes women in general ; their con- 
versation is the exponent of their 
taste, and that taste acknowledges 
beauty there where the taste of one 
half our sex is too dull to perceive it, 
of the other too critical to allow it. 
Whatever the fair sex are willing 
to claim en the above score, I am 
equally willing to grant; but that 
any one who has either reading, pite- 
tieal experience, or judgment, should 
maitain that women, generally 
Speake have more imagination 
an men (i. e. higher in quality and 
greater in quantity) seems fo me 
next door to maintaining that modest 
astronomical paradox, that the moon 
is made of green cheese. I cannot 
but think that the flagrant absurdity 
of the assertion (if indeed he ever 
did hear it made) was the reason of 
our “impeccable logician” X. Y. Z. 
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treating it so very illogically; it 
would be superfluous to bowl down 
a sublunary nine-pin with one of the 
spheres. "His arguinents, I do allow 
with Surrey, are as easily overturn- 
ed as a castle of cards; but I con- 
tend that they are not to be held 
as arguments, but as ¢llustrations. 
X. Y. Z. is in all likelihood as pec- 
cable, even in logic, as a Pope in theo- 
logy ; one race of his pen, however, 
through half a dozen lines would, I 
am convinced, have demolished this 
false distinction (as he calls it) had 
he chosen to attack it secundum artem. 
To ask—* Where is Mrs. Shak- 
speare?” is, I acknowledge, as con- 
clusive in that sense as to ask— 
Where is Mr. Venus de Medicis? in 
another. The former query no more 

roves that women are comparatively 
inferior as to nobility of mind, than 
the latter that men are comparatively 
inferior as to beauty of person ;— 
though perhaps the assertion in both 
cases is about equally incontrover- 
tible. In the same way, to inquire 
fora female Rape of the Lock, or Vert- 
Vert, and let judgment go by default, 
is, like almost all other arguments 
drawn from particular instances (as 
our fetiencable must well know) as 
illegitimate a mode of ratiocination 
as natural logic delights to sport 
withal. A female Hudibras or Dun- 
ciad, also, or a good female Play, be- 
ing not to be found in rerum natura, 
is nO more an argument against the 
intellectuality of the sex, than the 
non-existence of a male treatise on 
Needlework or Clear-starching is 
against the mechanical ingenuity of 
ours. But very possibly, this popu- 
Jar and loose kisid of logic is more 
than sufficient to confirm most ped- 
ple, who are convinced already by 
their own experience and reflection. 
X. Y. Z. would not conjure up a 
storm to blow a gossamer; the False 
Distinction which he so generously 
put into the public mouth, scarcely 
merits, and therefore probably did. 
not obtain, from him, a serious refu- 
tation. 

As X. Y. Z. is 


right in his post 
tion but wrong in hts 


arguments, 80 





* Thé world’s opinion in one word! This -epithet.of ‘“ masculine.” 
and to all women of a yi imaginati 


Joanna Baillie, 


is applied to 


: generally ! yigprous . 3 thus. vt 
that the public haye never made the False Distinction.new, forthe’ ust ire soir jeriouste 


ascribed to them. 
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your correspondent Surrey appears 
to be right (for the most part) in his 
arguments but wrong in his position, 
—at least if he maintains any ap- 
proximate ratio to exist between 
the imagination of women and that 
of men. He seems, either from a 
philosophic conviction, or a princi- 
ple of literary knight-errantry which 
glints from under his chivalrous - 
pellative, to attempt dividing the 
crown of imagination pretty equally 
between the two sexes. Triamphant 
as he came out of the lists where 
X. Y. Z. fought, like Troglodyte of 
old, with a bulrush, Success here 
completely turns her back upon him. 
I have perhaps a higher opinion of 
women’s intellects than most of my 
sex ; but I hold their merits of mind 
to consist rather in delicacy of 
thought and warmth of feeling, than 
in power of imagination or depth of 
judgment. Will Surrey permit me 
to ask him what he means by quoting 
Sappho’s Exc éraway to prove her 
power of imagination? It proves 
not this at all, but her intensity of 


feeling. There is not an idea which 


can properly be designated as the 
“ True Sustime” in the whole ex- 
tract given by Longinus ; but no one 
ever denied intense feeling to that 
sex, especially in love-matters. I 
may be asked,—Is not intense feel- 
ing the source of the sublime? Not 
always: there are many outlets by 
which intense feeling gushes from 
the heart, one of whichis undoubted- 
ly the sublime; but feeling never 
takes this direction unless when 
prompted by a totally different agent 
—towering genius. Milton’s Lamen- 
tation for the loss of his sight is sub- 
lime, because it is not only full of 
feeling, but full of lofty inspiration 
accompanying that feeling ; the La- 
ment of Arviragus over Imogen in 
Cymbeline, is not sublime, because, 
though full of feeling, the genius 
which pervades it is less aspiring 
than pathetic. Besides, though we 
granted that Sappho was imaginative 
to the highest, to a Shaksperian de- 
gree, what would that prove? This, 
videlicet, and no more: that one 
Sappho of Lesbos was a supreme 
poet. But how does this concern the 
general question, the comparative 
powers of imagination in the two 
sexes? Let us even credit the fe- 


male account of genius since the 
world an with siz Sapphos, one 
for every thousand years,—into which 
half-dozen items we may suppose al] 
the female genius extant on paper to 
be compressed: what is this com- 
pared to the quantity of genius which 
our sex has to produce? For, cry 
out upon it as we will,—by quantity 
and quality conjointly, and by neither 
of them separately, must the ques- 
tion be determined. Those who re- 
probate such a criterion, by this only 
give honest testimony that they do 
not understand the question about 
which they are so fervently disput- 
ing. The question is, not whether 
any one or two women has or have 
exhibited as much as we can set off 
against it, but whether the female 
sex possesses imaginative power com- 
parable to that of our own (i. e. com- 
parably great in quantity, and com- 
parably high in quality). Indeed, 
Survey and his companions in arms 
are in this dilemma: if they make 
the question particular and quote 
Sappho, we annihilate them at once 
by producing Shakspeare (which in 
this case would be legitimate argu- 
ment); if they make the question 
general, then it must be decided 
(allowing for difference of education, 
opportunity, &c.) by the number and 
quality of imaginative works pro- 
ceeding respectively from the two 
sexes,—and here I think there can 
be no second opinion. It is possible 
however that Surrey’s chivalry or 
philosophy may not have carried him 
alteethes so far as I have stated; 
strictly speaking he does not assert 
that women have more than, or as 
much imagination as men; but if I 
have given him credit for too much 
peer or too little philosophy, he 

as only himself to blame who did 
not speak out and categorically. 
What are we to think of his placing 
Mrs. Centlivre in opposition to Con- 
greve? Is it premature to dub him 
Right Worshipful, and set him down 
as a Defender of “ distressed damo- 
sels,” where he speaks of b/we Novelists 
in the same paragraph with Virgil ? 
when, in order to make Fielding, 
Smollet, and Richardson quake on 
their pedestals, and to frighten a 
wrong-headed world, which bows 
down to these idols, into another 
worship, he proclaims the book of 
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new light with-a solemnity proporti- 
onate to the occasion, thus—* I lay 
my hand upon the simPLt story. * 

I said the question of comparative 
sexile genius “‘ must” be decided by 
the above method, if decided at all 
by actual productions. But it would, 
I think, be very difficult to make the 
requisite allowance for want of edu- 
cation, opportunity, &c. in the female 
sex ; and it would be unfair to decide 
without it. The question I think 
must be determined on very different 
principles ; the following I submit 
as much safer; and were I not con- 
scious of a latent peccability in my- 
self, had I not a lurking suspicion 
of my own fallibility, would boldly 
affirm them to be the only ones to 
which Truth herself, were she to 
plead her sex’s cause, could appeal. 

ist. From woman’s form, I think 
we may argue to her destination, and 
from her destination to her faculties.+ 
Now her form is delicate and weak, 
her destination is therefore domestic 
and peaceful ; domesticity and peace 
require not vigour, spirit, energy, 
audacity, in one word, power of mind, 
and who will disjoin supreme imagi- 
nation from this or these ? Such qua- 
lities would incite and lead to action, 
which only becomes the strenuous 
form of man. Had woman a great 
imagination, she would be in the 
same unphilosophical predicament as 
a dove with the heart and ambition 
of a roc. 2d. Whoever examines 
either the writings or conversation of 
women will find that, except in some 
few outstanding instances, they shun 
those particular subjects where Ima- 
gination «ar étoyny might most 
powerfully be exerted ; viz. scenes of 
_ terror, like that of the murder in 
De Monfort, or the Dream in Sar- 
danapalus; representations of the 
play of the deadly passions, such as 
anger, hatred, revenge, jealousy, or 
despair, as exemplified by Zanga, 
Othello, Satan, and others ; delinea- 
tions of gloomy, fierce, indomitable 
characters, v.g. Moloch, Bethlem 
Gabor, Burley, Hatteraick, or Corio- 
lanus. Women, from a natural deli- 
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cacy and gentleness of mind, regard 
such themes with something beyond 
mere horror ; they dislike, deprecate, 
and avoid all approach to them. But 
these are the very themes upon which 
Imagination most audaciously dis- 
plays itself, and to which it will 
always resort for room to breathe 
itself out. I believe it will scarcely 
be contended that any person, who 
enjoys the faculty of Imagination, 
always prefers exerting it in a less 
degree when it might be exerted in a 
greater; the pleasure derived from 
the exertion of this faculty is always 
in proportion to the intensity of that 
exertion. Hence it follows that if 
women possessed the gift of supreme 
imagination, they would admire and 
cultivate those subjects of thought 
and discourse which afford scope for 
the exertion of the imagination in its 
supreme degree. But they do not 
admire or cultivate those subjects, 
ergo they do not possess this gift of 
—— imagination. 

‘o the minor power of imagination, 
usually denominated — Fancy, women 
I acknowledge have a somewhat bet- 
ter claim. But even in this respect, 
experience of the manner in which 
their minds show themselves will 
prove them inferior to men ; and the 
experience of the world pronounces 
this inferiority, notwithstanding what 
X. Y. Z. has asserted. It may also, I 
think, be concluded, from their in- 
ferior ability to distinguish between 
what is, and what is not, purely and 
intellectually fanciful. Thus they like 
Ariel’s wings as well as his songs ; 
the description of the Sylphs and 
Gnomes in the Rape of the Lock is 
less attractive to them than that of 
Annot Lyle in the Legendof Montrose. 
A scene well painted affords them as 
much pleasure as one well acted. 
That Fancy which displays itself in 
clothing objects with eye-taking or- 
naments is more highly estimated by 
them, than that which endows its 
creations with attributes less palpable 
to feeling and to sight. Or if they 
choose to deny this statement, it is 
at least certain, as I before said, that 





* It is worthy of remark that this which is given as an answer tothe question —What 


work of imagination, owing 


its birth to a woman, can be adduced ? is even by Surrey’s 


own account of it rather the product of intense feeling than of fine i tion, 


+ This argument proceeds on an assumption 


I am there will be few 


found to disallow, namely, that God’s creatures are suited to their different situations in 
I have nothing to do with Atheists. 


this life, 
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they receive gratification from many 
things which we regard with (to use 
the tenderest phrase) indifference. 
But what we love we like to prac- 
tise ; and hence it is that in matters 
of Fancy we find women lean quite 
as fondly to visual description as to 
spiritual creation. It is indeed some- 
what curious, that amongst all the 
works cited by their champions as 
proofs of their genius, not one is what 
might be called par ewcellente a work 
of fancy,—such for instance as the 
Rape of the Lock, or the Queen's 
Wake. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
or may be said on both sides of this 
question, the world, I am afraid, will 
continue still to hold its ancient opi- 
nion,—that in powers of imagination 
and judgment, women are inferior to 
nen, in power of fancy scarcely their 
equal. ‘To this venerable and well- 
concocted opinion, I cannet help sub- 
scribing myself an unworthy assen- 
tient. Had I entered the literary list 
as a professed defender of the sex, I[ 
should have chosen very different 
ground from that which has been now 
80 imprudently selected,—and I hope 
with very different success. Con- 
ceding to the adverse sex the facul- 
ties of judgment and imagination, I 
would have boldly challenged them 
on the score of feeling and delicacy of 
thought. It is on this ground that 
I am convinced the palm of superiv- 
rity may be claimed, disputed, and 


won. Individuals of the lordly sex, 
such as Byron and the universal 
Shakspeare, might perhaps be found 
equal, nay superior, in these respects, 
to Sappho, or any other poetess ; but, 
taking the sexes generally, there is as 
great a balance of intellectual feeling 
and delicacy in the one as of judg. 
ment and imagination in the ether. 
Ay, a much greater. How few men 
are there to be met with who enjoy 
the faculties of judgment or imagi. 
nation; how much fewer still 
possess both! How few women de 
we meet with who are net endued. 
with the utmost warmth of feeling, 
the most exquisite delicacy (if no- 
thing else) of mind; how many in 
whom both are united! In their best 
works are not the same qualities per- 
ceptible? Is not every bare word full 
of sensibility and feeling ? is not every 
thought, image, and expression, de- 
licate and refined? Here is the intel- 
lectual “ Distinction” between the 
sexes; whether it has ever before 
been observed or insisted on, I do net 
know: to me it is as plain as their 
physical difference. But when in- 
stead of these elegant and propor- 
tionate attributes, the sex, either in 

yrid persond, or by its male mouth- 
pieces (falsely called, defenders) put 
in a claim to supreme judgment and 
imagination, the substance is sacrificed 
for the shadow, and respect is ine- 
vitably replaced by ridicule or con- 
temptuous silence. 

Julius. 








SONNET. 


(mn weemy an Aastrin soldier smoking his meerschawm-pipe amid the reins 
of Murano, a half-rained island near Venice. 


‘Tis strange how often in a pensive mood, 
When least we deem the mind would entertain 
Thoughts ill-assorted with its present pain, 
Some laughter-moving image will intrude. 
Smoking his meerschaum-pipe of many a stain, 
1 saw, with brutish mien and posture rude, 
An Austrian ’mid Murano’s solitude : 
Yet though | saw in him that island’s bane— 
Italy’s plague—no curse escaped from me. 
Marking the signs of sickness, death, and dearth, 
I only smiled to think how fitly he 
And his rank pipe were match’d. (Poor food for mirth ! ) 
This, as its wame Imports, the sewn of sea, 
That, as his actions show, the scum of earth. 


R. 8. W. 
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GOETHE. * 


Goop English reader,—you that 


are proud— 
to speak the tongue 
Which ere oy spake,—the faith and 
morals hoki 
Which Milton held,— 

To you it is that we would here 
speak: true it is that a spurious 
admiration even of Milton is not im- 
possible ; a spurious admiration of 
Shakspeare common: that is, an ad- 
miration which creates for its own in- 
firm sympathies fantastic objects 
which neither have any existence in 
the works of either poet, nor could 
have in consistency with their real 
titles to our veneration. But if de- 
praved sensibilities have sometimes 
flourished even inthatatmosphere, yet 
natarally it is favourable only to sa- 
nity of understanding and to elevation 
of taste. Never were these quali- 
ties more energetically demanded than 
in the case which we now bring be- 
fore our readers: a case not merely 
of infatuation, but of infatuation de- 
grading to literature, beyond any- 
thing which is on record in the his- 
tory of human levity. Not the base- 
ness of Egyptian superstition, not 
Titania under enchantment, not Cali- 
ban in drunkenness, ever shaped to 
themselves an idol more weak or 
hollow than modern Germany has 
set up for its worship in the person 
of Goethe. The gods of Germany 
are too generally false gods; but a- 
mong false gods some are more false 
than others: here and there is one 
who tends upwards, and shows some 
aspirations at least towards the divine 
ideal: but others gravitate to earth 
and the pollutions of earth with the 
instincts and necessities of appetite 
that betray the brufa/ nature. These 
also are “divine” and “ celestial” 
to their admirers. Be it so: let A 
be the “divine” incubus, and B 
the “ celestial” succubus, so long as 
it is not forgotten that A is an in- 
cubus, and B a succubus. In what 
chamber of the German pantheon, 
however, we are to Jook for the shrine 
of Goethe, and how long any shrine 
at all will survive the fleeting fashions 
of his age, and the personal intrigues 
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of his contemporaries, we are not very 
anxious to say; and the rather, be- 
cause we hope that a few extracts 
from his woeks-—andiir the guidance 
of a few plain comments pointing out 
their relations, connexion, and ten- 
dency — will enable any reader of good 
sense to say that for himself. Through- 
out this paper we wish it to be ob- 
served that we utter no dogmatisms 
~ no machtspriiche (as the Germans 
emphatically style them) or autocratic 
judgments: these are the brutum 


fulmen of German reviewers (we 


hope of no other reviewers), and have 
now lost their power to impress fear 
upon the most trivial of authors or 
respect upon the shallowest of rea- 
ders. Our purpose is not so much to 
pronounce judgment, asto put the rea- 
der in possession of such grounds of 
judgment as may enable him to pro- 
nounce it for himself. And the ulti- 
mate point we aim at—is not to 
quarrel with the particular book, 
which has been the accidental occa- 
sion of bringing Goethe before us; a 
bad book more or Jess is of no great 
importance ; our mark is Goethe 
himself: and not even Goethe on his 
own account, and separate from his 
coterie of admirers,—but Goethe pro- 
posed as a model, as a fit subject for 
admiration, sympathy, and philoso- 
phic homage ; in the language of the 

resent translator, as “ the first of 

u an minds” —*‘ the richest, most 
gifted of living minds.” For the last 
seven years, or so, a feeble but per- 
severing effort has been made by the 


proneurs of Goethe in this country to 


raise what the newspapers call a 
*‘ sensation” in his behalf: as yet 
however without effect. On the one 
hand the reader was staggered by 
the enormity of the porary (the 
despotic or almighty puffs, as. we 
might in this case translate the word) 
which were brought over from Ger- 
many; and, though some might be 
disgusted, more perhaps were awed 
by these attempts to bully them into 
admiration. On the other hand, the 
mere dulness of the works which 
were translated and analyzed as 
Goethe’s triumphantly repelled the 
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contagion before it could spread: the 
superstition had withered before it 
could strike root. Simply to be vi- 
cious was not enough for any body 
of readers. The ethics of buccaneers 
were good: but not alone; let us 
have the enthusiasm of buccaneers. 
Buccaneering principles, buccaneer- 
ing casuistry, if you please : but then 
also buccaneering passions. Cattle in 
abundance there were ready for the 
Circean wand, or the cup of Comus: 
but the wand was not there, and the 
cup was empty: Slaves for the spell 
by thousands; but where was the 
spell? And hence it has happened 
that, though repeated attempts have 
been made to raise a huzza! for Mr. 
Goethe, all have expired in such faint, 
timid, and straggling cries, as some- 
times the palled London ear catches 
from a company of little boys and 
which draw tears of passionate 
laughter from the cynic: there 
being no sadder sound in na- 
ture, nor more ludicrous, than the 
sound of distraction counterfeiting 
the gaiety and cordiality of popular 
sympathy ; nor any more mortifying 
exposure of impotent human vanity 
than inability to club as much perish- 
able breath as will defray the ex- 
pense of a shout, as much enthusiasm 
as will. yield a substratum for a 
huzza! 

Such has hitherto been the condi- 
tion of Goethe’s influence upon the 
mind of this country: a languishing 
plant it was from the first; and, 
with every help from the occasional 
galvanism of tyrannic puffs, upon the 
whole it has been drooping. At this 
particular moment, we are disposed 
to think that it is—if not agonizant 
—yet in what is medically termed the 
crisis ; thatstate, wemean, from which 
if it does not immediately revive it 
must at once demise. The major 
“on of the readers of Goethe are, and 
ong have been, dying to be set at 
ease from the secret torments of sti- 
fled laughter: the solemnity of the 
machtspriiche—the fulminations from 
critical boards—the ban and ana- 
thema proclaimed if any wretch 
should presume to laugh—have as 
yet quelled all faces into terrific gra- 


vity. But, once begun, the laughter 
will be catching and irresistible 
amongst those who know any thing 
of the works. And at this particular 
moment we think that the struggle 
between terror onthe one hand (terror 
of being thought to want taste and 
sensibility) and the acute sense of the 
ludicrous on the other will receive an 
impulse in the latter direction from 
the appearance in English of Wilhelm 
Meister. We do not, in saying this, 
rely upon any defects in the transla- 
tion: we look to the native powers 
of the original work. No other of 
Goethe’s works is likely to be more 
revolting to English good sense: the 
whole prestige of his name must now 
totter. A biow or two from a few 
vigorous understandings, well plant- 
ed and adequately published to the 
world, combined with the overpower- 
ing abominations of the work itself, 
will set in movement this yet torpid 
body of public feeling—determine 
the current of popular opinion (so far 
as any popular opinion can be possi- 
ble) on the question of Mr. Goethe— 
and for ever dissolve the puny fabric 
of baby-houses which we are now au- 
daciously summoned to plant “ fast 
by the oracles of God” —as fit neigh- 
bours to the divine temples of Milton 
andof Shakspeare. In theselast words, 
the reader may possibly suspect that 
we are going beyond the letter of our 
warrant for the sake of rhetorically 
exaggerating the flagrancy of the in- 
sult. Weare not: we are far below 
it. ‘The Trinity of men of genius” 
is a well-known phrase in the mouth 
of German critics for the last 20 
years. Of whom is this trinity com- 
posed? No matter: it is enough to 
mention that Goethe is included, and 
that Milton is not. Nay, the transla- 
tor of Wilhelm Meister cites this sen- 
timent (and we are sorry to say, with- 
out disapprobation) in a still more 
shocking form: ‘ Goethe,” says he, 
‘is by many of his countrymen 
ranked at the side of Homer and 
Shakspeare, as one of the only three 
men of genius that have ever lived. 

Not the greatest, observe, but the 
only three men of genius! We doubt* 
the existence of any such sentiment 





* We doubt it, because the term “ genius” being now used both in England and in 

any by all reflecting writers with a reference to its etymon, it is not possible that 
All to se ecessity a continuous thing admitting of in- 
Genius is but another expression for the genial nature which exists 10 


any man should fail to see that genius is of n 


finite degrees. 
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even in the most frantic effusions of 
German extravagance: and certainly 
the German literary public as a body 
are tiot to be charged with such enor- 
mities of folly. Yet, if this judg- 
ment have indeed been uttered, 
it would well deserve to be put on 
record, as an example of the atro- 
cities which can be tolerated when 
once all reverence for great names is 
resolutely shaken off. Aéschylus, 
and Euripides,—nay he who, led by 
the Spirit of God, “ presumed into 
the Heaven of Heavens,” even Milton 
himself,—are to yield their places, 
and to whom? To an old impure 
novelist, to the author of “ The Sor- 
rows of Werther,” (risum teneatis ?) 
to the babbling historian of Punch’s 
puppet-show, tumblers, rope-dancers, 
and strolling-players (see Wilhelm 
Meister). Yield their places, did we 
say? schylus, Euripides, and 
Milton are to have no places at all 
in a consistory where this old vaga- 
bond is to be the third part of the 
world, one of the triumvirate of eter- 
nity. What » but pshaw !— 
Scorn and indignation seal up our 
mouths. That we have condescend- 
ed at all to notice such sentiments, 
the reader must ascribe to our ear- 
nest desire that we may be accom- 
panied by his sympathy in the pro- 
gress of our inquiry into Mr. Goethe’s 
pretensions. We wish him to under- 
stand that we engage in any such 
task, not from anger that a particular 
German has for a few years stepped 
out of his natural place and station ; 
but because his name has been used as 
a handle for insulting the greatest of 
men; because he has looked on and 
tolerated such outrages in his ad- 
mirers ; because his works are rank 
with all impurity ; and because upon 
this precedent, if it is once admitted 
to any authority in this country, we 
have much evil to anticipate of the 
same sort and tendency. 

Before we begin, let us give notice 
—that, as we have declined all bene- 
fit’ of dogmatisms in our own behalf, 
we must also resolutely insist on 
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against us. We shall pay no sort of 
attention to the blank unsupported 
opinion of any author whatsoever, 
let his weight be what it may with 
the reader. No man must expect 
that we shall, be awed by sounding 
compliments ‘addressed to Goethe 
from whatsoever quarter. Compli- 
nents the most extravagant cost lit- 
tle to a man in good humour, when 
returning compliments to himself. 
‘ Jllustrious ”—is soon said: “ In- 
comparable” is but one syllable 
more: and in general that impo- 
tence' of mind and want of self-com- 
mand, which urges men into the lan- 
guage of brutal malignity, is readiest 
to run into the licence of doating pa- 
negyric—such as the author himself 
is ashamed of in a week after he has 
written it. Nameless Germans we 
have already seen annihilating by a 
dogmatic fiat all the greatness of 
this world to make room for Mr. 
Goethe: and it has cost the anony- 
mous translator of Wilhelm Meister 
but a dash of his pen to confer upon 
the same gentleman a patent of pre- 
cedency throughout Europe more un- 
limited (if it were but valid) than 
any king in christendom could con- 
fer by his heralds even within his 
own dominions. The easy thought- 
lessness with which the title to create 
such distinctions is assumed recalls 
the reader to the sense of their hol- 
lowness ; and reminds him that, if 
one author may with a despotic fiat 
create, another may come and with 
as good a right may revoke: in 
which case, both are thrown back 
upon the grounds and principles of 
their judgment, which might as well 
have been alleged at first. Of any 
judgment, supported by an appeal 
to principles,—let it come from what 
quarter it will, we say— Valeat 
quantum valere potest.” Arguments 
of any kind are not what we shun ; 
to these we are happy to allow their 
whole intrinsic value: but let us have 
no tyrannic dogmatisms,* which de- 
pend for their brief currency only 








some degree in e 


man gud man. To love, to hope, to enjoy, are all affections of the 


genial nature: and the term genius expresses that nature only in its more intense 
degrees, and as a habit not as an act.— Talents may be easily conceived to exist in man 


discentinuously, and per saltum, but not 


genius. 


expression *‘ only three men of 


genius’’ therefore is an absurdity in adjecto: the comprehensiveness of one term (by its 


very definition) 


destroys the limitation in the other. 


* To take the sting out of those dogmatisms which are at present afloat, we must 
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considerations of person and the idiom of the language), we ktiow 
acdilent ettrinsic to the opinion it~ of nothing to object to it. Living 


self. in a court, and familiar with most 
All these preliminaries settled, we of his distinguished contemporaries 
shall now begin.—And first, before in Germany since the French revolu. 
we speak of the book itself (which is tion, Goethe of necessity speaks 
our thesis), a word or two on the and therefore writes his own lan- 
Translation. This part of our task guage as it is commonly written and 
we would most gladly have declined spoken in the best circles, by which 
from the unaffected spirit of courtesy circles we mean, in a question of this 
in which we retreat from the office of nature, the upper circles. He is no 
sitting in judgment upon any contem- great master, nor was ever reputed 
porary author of our own country, a master, of the idiomatic wealth of 
except when we can conscientiously his own language; but he does not 
say that we have found nothing of offend by provincialisms, vulgarisms, 
importance to blame: even to offer or barbarisms of any sort: with all 
our praise ex cathedré is not pleasant which the translation is overrun. 

to us. Nevertheless, for the credit First, for provincialisms :—these 
of any thing which we shall allege are in this case chiefly oe alto- 
against Goethe, it is necessary to gether) Scofficisms. Saying this, we 
declare our opinion very frankly that must call upon the reader to distin- 
this translation does not do justice to guish two kinds of Scotticisms. A 
the original work—which, however certain class of Scotch words and 
worthless in other respects, is not phrases, which belong to the poetic 
objectionable in the way in which vocabulary ofthe nation, have deserv- 
the translation is so. For the “style” edly become classical ; as much so 
of Goethe, in the true meaning of as the peculiar words and peculiar 
that word, we profess no respect: forms of the Greek dialects; and for 
but, according to the common use of the same reason; viz. not because 
the expression as implying no more they have been consecrated by the 
than a proper choice of words, and a use of men of genius (for that was 
proper arrangement of them (pure but the effect): but because they ex- 
diction in a collosation agreeable to press shades and modifications of 


apprise the reader that the most celebrated of the proxeurs of Goethe have not professed 
even to read the language in which he has written. Madame de Staél, for instance, 
was neither mistress of the German—nor was ever understood upon any German ques- 
tion to speak but as she was prompted by her German friends. Moreover her own 
opinions, however valuable on soitie subjects, were of no value on any question of this 
nature.-—A late noble author, again, did not express any opinion of Goethe before Goethe 
had in some measure obliged him to a flattering one by the homage he had paid him in the 
sight of all Germany —and the appeal which he had thus made we will not say (harshly 
and merely) to his vanity, but also to more amiable and kindly feelings. On this ac- 
count it is domg no dishonour to the noble Lord—te say that his opinion of Goethe 
cannot even be received as his sincere opinion. Independently of which, we believe that 
his sincerest opinions have no great weight in matters of criticism even with those who 
are otherwise his greatest admirers. Without wishing to take part in any general dis- 
cussion on the noble author's pretensions,—it is pretty evident that a rash and inconside- 
rate speaker, of no self-control, and who seldom uttered an opinion except as he was swayed 
by miomerifary passions, could not be relied on—if he had been otherwise endowed with 
any powet of judgment. That he was so endowed, however, there is no reason to be- 
lieve; and much reason against it. Blindness to the greatness of Milton is but a bad pre- 
paration for judicious criticism ; and even in Germany a sneer at Shakspeare, whether 
sincere or an anti-national affectation, must have a fatal effect on a compliment to Goethe. 
On this occasion it may as well be added that the way im which the noble lord wrote 
the name of Goethe, was a sufficient evidenee that he had no acquaintance with the 
language of Goethe. It was not an error of mis-spelling merely, or one which might... 
have arisen at the press, but an error impossible to the youngest student in German—- 
as it niust have been forestalled by the first examination of the German This 

remark, which we made at the time, we have since seen urged against another writer inthe 
first or second Number of 3 new. Review: and justly urged: for in so short.a compass, 
there can he no more unanswerable argament against any ensions to i 
with the German ~-Acquaintanee with the German is no in ispensable accomplishment 


7 a — nobleman ; but quite indispensable for a critic upon the general merits 
@) trocthe. 
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meaning, and sometimes wore than 
that—absolutely new combinations 
of thought and feeling, to which the 
common language offers no satisfac- 
tory equivalent. Indeed every. lan- 
guage has its peculiar combinations 
of ee to which every other lan- 
guage not only offers no equivalent, 
but which it is a mistake to suppose 
that any other can ever reach for 
purposes of effect by any periphrasis. 
— But Scotticisms of this class are 
not to be confounded with the mere 
Scotch provincialisms, such as are 
banished from good company in Scot- 
land itself. These are entitled to no 
more indulgence than cockneyisms, or 
the provincialisms of Lincolnshire 
and Somersetshire. For instance the 
Scotticism of “ openup” is perfect- 
ly insufferable. We have lived a 
little, for these last ten years, im 
the Scotch capital ; and there at Jeast 
we never heard such an expression 
in any well-bred society. Yet in the 
work before us hardly a page but is 
infested with this strange phrase, 
which many a Scotch gentleman will 
stare at as much as the English* of 
every class. No man in these vor 
lumes opens a book; he opens it 
“up;” no man opens a door; he 
opens it “ up:” no man o a let- 
ter; he opens it “up.” The Scotti- 
cism of * in place of” for ** instead of,” 
—and the Scotticism of “ inquire at 
aman” instead of “ inquire of him,” 
are of that class which we have some- 
times heard trom Scotch people 
of education ; the more’s the pity; 
for both disfigure good composition 
and polished conversation more than 
a Scotchman will believe ; the latter 
being generally unintelligible out of 
Scotland; and the former, which is 
intelligible enough, sounding to an 
English ear about upon a level in point 
of elegance with the English Ht tans 
“in course” for ‘‘ of course,” which 
is confined to the lowest order of cock- 
neys.—However, Scotch provincial- 
isms, though grievous blots in regular 
composition, are too little familiar to 
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have the effect of vulgarisms upon 
southern ears: they are in genera) 
simply uncouth or unintelligible ; a- 
mongst which latter class by the way 
we must ask the translator, in the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus, to ex-~ 
pound for us all the meaning of 
“ backing a letter:” to“ break up a 
letter,” we presume, is simply what 
in England we call opening a letter or 
breaking the seal; but “ backing a 
letter” has baffled the penetration of 
all expositors whom we have con- 
sulted: some have supposed it, in 
the plain English sense, to mean det- 
ting on the side of a letter. But this 
is impossible: two letters cannot be 
brought up ‘ to the scratch:” such 
a match was never heard of even in 
Lombard-street, and not to be recon- 
ciled with the context. Is it possible 
that this mysterious expression is no 
more than a Scotch vulgarism for 
writing the address or direction on a 
letter? From these however, which 
are but semi-vulgarisms to an Bn- 
glish ear, because but doubtfully in- 
telligible,—we pass to such as are 
downright, full, and absolute vul- 
garisms. At p. 233, vol. i. we find © 
the word “ wage,” for “ wages," 
a vulgarism which is not used in 
England even by respectable ser- 
vants, and by no class above that 
rank; “wage” is not an English 
word:—at p. 143, vol. i. we find 
“licking his lips,” which is English, 
but plebeian English from the sewers 
and kennels: again ‘‘ disqussing 
oysters” which is English of that 
sort called slang ; and neoteric slang 
besides; not universal slang, not 
classical :—this for dramatic pur- 
poses is sometimes serviceable ; but 
ought surely not to be used by the 
author speaking gravely in his own 
erson. where we find “ doxies” 

or girls, which is not only a low- 
comedy word, but far more degrad- 
ing to the women so designated than 
Goethe could have designed, Of all 
beianisms however, which to this 


our we ever met with in a book, the 





* A few English writers, not exactly Pweg the common-place employment. 


of this phrase in Scotland, have 
particular 


ted it under a 


en notion that it was used for 


and expressive purposes ; and have regulated their own use of it accordingly. 


Thus Mr. Coleridge has sometimes talked of “a eenlog up proepectts 


keeping hig 


eye upon the optical effect where a vista is laid open at the extremity farthest from 
the eye, in which case by the general Sa et eres i Pee ee it 
seems to ascend. But no such nice regards are cot d in tch provincial use, 
as is sufficiently evident from the instance alleged above. | | 
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most shocking is the word thrash as 
used in the followiug passage, vol. ii. 

.111: © His father was convinced, 
that the minds of children could be 
kept awake and stedfast by no 
other means than blows: hence, in 
the studying of any part, he used 
to thrash him at stated periods.” 
In whatever way men will allow 
themselves to talk amongst men, and 
where intimate acquaintance relaxes 
the restraints of decorum, every gen- 
tleman abjures any coarse language 
which he may have learned at school 
or elsewhere under two circumstances 
--in the presence of strangers--and in 
the presence of women ; or whenever, 
in short, he is recalled to any scrupu- 
lous anxiety about his own honour 
and reputation for gentlemanly feel- 
ing. Now an author, with some 
7 ns exceptions, is to be presumed 
always in the presence of both ; and 
ought to allow himself no expressions 
but such as he would judge consist- 
ent with his own self-respect in a 
miscellaneous company of good breed- 
ing and of both sexes. This granted, 
we put it to the translator’s candour 
—whether the word “thrash” (ex- 
cept in its literal and grave meaning) 
be endurable in “dress” composi- 
tion? For our own parts, we never 
heard a gentleman of polished ha- 
bits utter the word—except under 
the circumstances pointed out above, 
where people allow themselves a sort 
of ** undress” manners. Besides, the 
word is not even used accurately: 
“to thrash” is never applied to the 
act of beating without provocation, 
but to a retaliatory beating: and 
the brutal father, who should adopt 
the treatment of an unoffending child 
which Goethe here describes, would 
not call a beating, inflicted under the 
devilish maxim supposed, “ a thrash- 
ing.” * These instances are sufficient 
to illustrate the coarseness of diction 
which disfigures the English trans- 
lation, and which must have arisen 
from want of sufficient intercourse 


with society. One winter's residence 
in the metropolis either of England 
or Scotland,—or the revisal of a ju- 
dicious friend, would enable the 
translator to weed his book of these 
deformities, which must be peculiar- 
ly offensive in two quarters which 
naturally he must wish to conciliate ; 
first to his readers, secondly to Mr. 
Goethe—who, besides that he is Mr. 
Von Goethe and naturally therefore 
anxious to appear before foreigners 
in a dress suitable to his pretensions 
as aman of quality, happens to be 
unusually jealous on this point ; and 
would be more shocked, than perhaps 
a “ philosopher” ought to be, if he 
were told that his Wilhelm Meister 
spoke an English any ways under- 
bred or below the tone of what is 
technically understood in England by 
the phrase “ good company” or 
company “comme il faut.”—Thirdly, 
under the head of barbarisms, we 
shall slightly notice such expressions 
as disturb the harmony of the style— 
whether exotic phrases, hostile to 
pure English ; or mere lawless inno- 
vations, which violate idiomatic En- 
glish; or archaisms, which violate 
simple English. Of exotie phrases, 
the very opposite to that of provin- 
cialisms, these are instances: “ Phi- 
lina—tripped signing down stairs: ” 
“ signing” in English means “ sub- 
scribing her name ”—and was never 
used for “ beckoning” or “ making 
signs,” which is what the translator 
here means. “ His excellence,” 
which is obstinately used for “ his 
Excellency,” is a gallicism ; and is 
alone aproof of insufficient intercourse 
with the world ; otherwise the trans- 
lator must have been aware that no 
such title of address is or ever was in 
use. ‘ The child laid the right hand 
on her breast, the left on her brow.” 
This form of expression is most of- 
fensively exotic: probably it was 
here adopted to evade the clash of 
the word her four times repeated: 
but in this situation ‘ her” is not less 





_ * This indeed for another and deeper reason, than merely because the word ‘ thrash” 
in its proper use always implies a contest and a retaliation,—viz. for a reason which la- 
tently and unconsciously governs the use and the growth of figurative language in more 
cases than this: and that is, that the parental relation is too grave and awful to admit of 
any action from the fancy. Law presents us with another case of the same sanctity, and 
the same consequent rejection of all fanciful or figurative language. What would be 
thought of a penal statute which should direct the magistrate to ‘** bleed the prisoner's . 


” 


purse, 


fancy. 





or to ** dust his jacket,” or ‘* curry his hide.” The solemnity of the relation 
under which a child stands to his parents, or a citizen to the state, quells all action of the 
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indispensable in English, than it is 
offensive in most continental lan- 
guages. ‘ The breast is inflamed to 
me” would be as shocking to an En- 
glish ear, as “ my breast’ would be 
to some foreign ones. “ * What fel- 
low is that in the corner?’ said the 
Count, looking at a subject who 
had not yet been presented to him :” 
this use of the word subject is a gal- 
licism. As mere licentious coinages 
or violations of the English idiom 
without reference to any foreign 
idiom or (we presume) to any domes- 
tic provincialisms, we notice such 
expressions as ‘* youthhood” vol. ii. 
p- 104, “ giving a man leave,” vol. i. 
p- 160 (apparently for dismissing 
him); &c. But here it is so difficult 
to distinguish the cases where the 
writer has, and has not any coun- 
tenance from provincial peculiarities, 
—that we shall pass on to complain 
of hisarchaisms or revivals of obsolete 
English phrases, which however may 
also be provincialisms ; many old 
English expressions being still cur- 
rent in the remote provinces, which 
have long been dismissed from our li- 
terature. Be that as it may, these 
are the peculiarities which are least 
licentious; for the phrases are in 
themselves often beautiful. Yet 
they break the simplicity of a prose 
style. Thus for example the word 
“unrest” isa beautiful and a Shaks- 
perian word ; and is very advantage- 
ously restored to the language of 
poetry: but in prose it has the air 
of affectation. ‘* He wanted to be 
at one with me,” vol. ii. p. 279,—was 
never common, and is now quite ob- 
solete, and mysterious to most 

ple. Again, the word want al 
the antique sense exposes the writer 
to be thoroughly misunderstood. “ I 
cannot want them,” said Charles I, 
speaking of some alleged prerogatives 
of his crown; and his meaning was 
that he could not do without them, 
that they were indispensable to him. 
But in modern English he, who says 
“I cannot want them,” gives his 
hearer to understand that no possible 
occasion can arise to make them of 
any use to him. This archaic use of 
the word “« want” survives however, 
we believe, as the current use in some 
parts of Scotland. But enough of 
the defects of the English Wilhelm 
Meister, which we have noticed 


upon a scale of minuteness pro- 
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portioned (as the reader must al- 
ready be aware) not to our own sense 
of the value of the original work, 
but to the pretensions made on its 
behalf by former critics, and more 
extravagantly than ever by the pre- 
sent translator. On two other con- 
siderations we have also been more 
diffuse than would otherwise have 
been reasonable: first, because a 
work like Wilhelm Meister, which is 
totally without interest as a novel— 
that is, in the construction of its 
plot, having, in fact, no plot at all— 
is thrown more imperiously upon the 
necessity of relying, in part, upon 
the graces of its joo. this, which in 
any case is a most weighty attrac- 
tion, is here (by the confession of the 
translator) almost the sole one to all 
who may fail to discover what he 
himself describes (Pref. xii.) as ‘its 
more recondite and dubious qualities.” 
This writer, who professes so much 
admiration of the work, is obliged to 
acknowledge (Pref. x.) that “ for the 
friends of the sublime, for those who 
cannot do without heroic sentiments, 
there is nothing here that can be of 
any service.” True, there is not: 
being confessedly then not designed 
for the “ friends of the sublime,” 
we presume that it is chiefly calcu- 
lated for the use of those who pa- 
tronize “ the profound,” as Martinus 
Scriblerus happily denominates the 
Bathos, or Anti-sublime. Now all 
we “friends of the sublime” are 
clearly left without any thing for our 
gratification, unless we have some 
elegance of diction. The other 
party have their “profound” in great 
abundance: but we poor souls, that 
‘cannot do” upon that diet, have 
nothing. Seriously, however, this 
translator and others offer Wilhelm 
Meister as a great philosophic ro- 
mance, and Goethe as a great classic 
—nay as a transcendant classic, who 
is to put out the lights of all others, 
but two. Agreeably, therefore, to 
these representations which promise so 
much, we have a right to demand 
the most exquisite burnish of style, 
that all things may be in harmony, 
and the casket suited to the jewels. 
Agreeably to our representations on 
the other hand, which promise so 
little, we are still better entitled to 
this gratification: since, if we do not 
get that, we are well assured that we 
shall get nothing at all. This is one 
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consideration upon which we bave 
been so diffuse ou the quality of the 
style: the otber is this—we foresee 
that, before Goethe is finally dis- 
missed to that oblivion which in- 
evitably awaits all fantastic fopperies 
that have no foundation iw nature 
and good sense, a considerable quan- 
tity of discussion must be gone 
through. The startling audacity of 
his admirers which has gone on from 
extravagance to extravagance, Cale 
not but have produced some little 
impressiou, amd may possibly, for a 
short time, sustain that impression; 
and the way in which this will na- 
turally be dissipated, we suppose 
will be chiefly by successive trans- 
lations of his works, and by a course 
of critical wrangling, in which, as 
in other cases, good sense will finally 
prevail. Meantime, before that result 
ig achieved, and in proportion as it 
is likely to be achieved, the fury of 
his admirers will grow keener and 
keener: and amongst others we may 
come in for our share of the Seven 
Vials, (query Phials?) of wrath, 
which they will empty upon us poor 

Anti-Goths. And amongst other 
kind things which they will say of 
us, this will be one, or would have 
been one however but for what has 
now passed—viz. that we had pre- 
sumed to judge of Goethe’s own 
Wilbelm Meister by the English 
translation. We have thought it 
right, therefore, to show that we 
were aware of the defects of that 
translation, and we presume that the 
translator will himself be of opinion 
that he is in some degree indebted to 
us, as we have net passed his work 
under any vague and general review, 
but have distinctly pointed out the 
faults we complain of; and these 
are all of a nature to be removed. 

_ Having however confined our cri- 
tique to its merits in point of ele- 
gance, without any consideration of 
its relation to the original,—a ques- 
tion will naturally be put to us on its 
pretensions to fidelity as a transla- 
tion. We shall acknowledge there- 
fore that writing at this moment in a 
situation where we could not easily 
borrow a German Wilhelm Meister, 
we have not thought it worth while 
to pause for the purpose of any mi- 
nute comparison; especially as in an 
author such as Goethe, with so little 
of colloquial idiom or of anything 





which can embarrass the rawest ne. 
vice, gross mistranslation is not much 
to be apprebended. Some errors or 
oversights however we have observed 
which have surprised us: such for 
instance as a passage in which some 
woman upon some occasion or other 
is said to have “ hopped” into the 
garden. The German word is pro- 
bably hiipfte, which is not hopped, 
Bounded would better express the 
sense: the word hiipfen is often ap- 
plied to the fawn-like motions of a 
graceful child, whereas, the English 
‘hop’ always expresses a most un- 
diguified motion.—At p. 154, vol. i, 
occurs the following passage: “ |] 
have laughed a quarter of an hour 
for my own hand: J will laugh for 
ever when I think of the looks they 
had.” Now, asthe expression “ for 
my own hand” has in this situation 
no meaning at all (no other person 
but the speaker having witnessed the 
object of her laughter), we feel some 
curiosity to know what is the ex- 
pression in the original. Is it pos- 
sible that it can be vor der hand—an 
idiomatie expression for at present, 
impromptu, &c.? --The most remark- 
able mistranslation however is one 
which occurs in “ The Confessions of 
a Fair Saint.” Braut is here per- 
severingly translated Bride. Now 
the German Braut differs in a most 
memorable point from the English 
bride, For in England a woman 
does not become a bride till the 
precise moment when in Germany 
she ceases to be one. A young wo- 
man in Germany passes through a 
triple metamorphosis: first she is 
wooed, and rules her lover as else- 
where with maiden sovereignty : next, 
she is betrothed to him ; that is, she 
solemnly agrees to be his wife, with 
the knowledge and participation in 
this contract of her legal guardians ; 
and now it is that she is called his 
bride ; with which name, the con- 
nexion assumes a greater solemnity 
and sunemamnicmel invests the lover 
with something like fraternal rights. 
Finally, the marriage is solemnized : 
after which she ceases to be his bride, 
and is called his wife. In one cif- 
cumstance the English and the Ger- 
man bride agree, viz. that each (to 
express it in a coarse way) is taken 
out of the market, the pretensions of 
all other suitors being excluded whilst 
the connexion lasts; with this im- 
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portant diflerence however, that in 
England the connexion is indissolu- 
ble, in Germany not so. A sentence 
in a German tale, now lying on our 
table, illustrates this :—‘‘ Miss 
had tried the pleasant state of bride 
three times at the least; but unfor- 
tunately had never proceeded to gra- 
duate as wife, having in some unac- 
countable way always relapsed into 
a mere expectant spinster.” (Lustige 
Erzihlungen, von F. Laun, Berlin, 
1803.) When nothing then is indi- 
cated by the word braut but the ex- 
clusion of other suitors, it would be 
pedantic to refuse translating it bride : 
in the present case however, this er- 
ror must be peculiarly puzzling to 
English readers, because they soon 
find that the lady never does complete 
her engagements, but remains un- 
married, and therefore cannot in any 
English sense be intelligibly styled a 
bride. —Not to insist however invidi- 
ously on errors of this nature, we 
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shall conclude our notice of the Eng- 
lish Wilhelm Meister with two re- 
marks apparently inconsistent but yet 
in fact both true: first, that the trans- 
lation too generally, by the awkward 
and German air of its style, reminds 
us painfully that it 7s a translation ; 
and, in respect to fidelity therefore, 
will probably on close comparison ap- 
pear to have aimed at too servile a 
fidelity.. Secondly that, strange as it 
may appear, the verses which are 
scattered through the volumes—and 
which should naturally be the most 
difficult part of the task—have all the 
ease of original compositions ; and 
appear to us executed with very 
considerable delicacy and elegance. 
Of a writer, who has shown his power 
to do well whenit was so difficult to do 
well, we have the more right to cem- 
plain that he has not done well ina 
case where it was comparatively easy. 
But now for Goethe. 
( To be concluded in our next Number.) 








THE DRAMA. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Married and Single. 

A new small comedy made for 
summer use by Mr. Poole, one of the 
cleverest and luckiest of our comic 
dramatists, has been produced with 
great success at this warm little 
theatre :—and if good acting, and 
light easy writing can have any in- 
fluence on the playgoers of this me- 
tropolis—the benches will not be un- 
tenanted when Mr. Poole’s petite 
comedy is performed. It is not quite 
so pleasant to see a play acted at the 
New Haymarket, as it was at the old 
plain panneled house: you are not 
so mixed up with the actors. In the 
present building the boxes are as 
small and upright as the car of a 
balloon; and the audience appears 
to be constantly preparing for an as- 
cent. If Married and Single had 
been played at the Old Haymarket, 
it would doubtless have been as well 
followed, and as much talked of, as 
Teaxing Made Easy, in which poor 
lokeley split the sides of the town; 
but jokes and merry characters be- 
come dulled and deadened by being 
exercised on a formal stage. 

It is. pretty clear that Mr. Poole 
‘as been requested to take measure 
of Mr... Farren; and as it is also 
pretty clear that a suit of only one 
Ava. 1824. 


particular shape will fit this perform. 
er, it requires a nice caution so to 
vary the fringes and decorations, as 
to give the dress the appearance of 
novelty. Mr. Farren’s pe@uliar forte 
is the Old Beau,—the Gallant Sad- 
boy,—the Lord Ogleby, not boiled 
quite so hard !—Brummell in Love! 
—a mixture of Tom Shuffleton and 
Lord Chesterfield. One of the news- 

apers has told a little anecdote 
about a Red Lion, with reference to 
Mr. Farren, which is not inapplica- 
ble. Mr. Farren, let him play what 
he will, must introduce the character 
to Lord Ogleby. The wisest thing, 
therefore that an author can do is to 
float with the tide of the actor’s ta- 
lent, —and this in the present in- 
stance Mr. Poole has done with a 
great deal of ability. Beau Shat- 
terley is an old man, who, like Lan- 
gan, will not confess himself beaten, 
though his own constitution and all 
his friends tell him that he is. He 
fights up against old age with all his 
might, encountering it with dress, 
wine, and gallantry, as fiercely as 
though he were a lad from. Eton, 
with enough of loose money to buy | 
him a loose life. He wears jockey 
boots —a knowing hat—a docked 
coat—a stable-yard waistcoat. He 
keeps late hours for the head-ache—- 
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keeps a saucy valet for his nephew 

keeps a lady for his purse—and 
boasts of continual vices In order to 
put himself off as a rakehelly young 
fellow. But he is Old Beau Shat- 
terley after all—his shrunken legs 
sneak in his boots—his back bends 
beneath a broad cut coat, and his face 
looks a lie to his impudent Gad-dam- 
mee of a hat. ‘The character, as 
sketched by the author, is thus well 
fitted-up by Mr. Farren; and though 
very many of the situations are ex- 
travagant, and the colouring of this 
particular character is a little over- 


wrought, still there is so much of 


whim and smartness, that we are 
carried, laughter and all, rapidly 
through the three acts, and are not 
allowed breath or time to cavil as 
critics. 

The piece itself, which we rather 
think is a very free translation, ap- 
pears to have been written with 
haste, and got up in a moment of ne- 
cessity (a moment of no great scar- 
city at a theatre), with as much 
speed as possible. To this unwise 
rapidity is to be attributed several 
half-formed jokes, vapid puns, and 
unnatural situations. The charac- 
ters all seem to have wanted a quiet 
reconsideration, to give them that 
finish which at present they are de- 
ficient in. 

The plot is extremely simple. 
Beau Shatterley is old, rich, and 
racketty. His nephew is young, in 
debt, and a lover. The difficulties 
of the nephew are visited upon the 
uncle, who gets into a lawyer's 
hands, and thence into a bailiff’s 
hands, by being a little too forward. 
This is out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. A married couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bickerton, wage tender war 
throughout the comedy,—and a var- 
let of a valet fills up the interstices 
with plotting for his young master, 
and feeding the absurd gallantries of 
the Old Beau. An Irish Captain is 
lugged in by the shoulders, always 
the broadest handle for taking hold 
of, in order to deliver a challenge 
from himself to a man who has not 
ofiended him—as Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger has done before him : and Ferret, 
a nice little sharp-nosed lawyer, who 
looks well able to find flaws or make 
them, hunts the old buck, Shatter- 
ley, through every hole and corner. 
Perhaps the best ‘scenes are where 
he and Old Shatterley are concerned. 
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Farren, as we have said, played 


with great cleverness. Poor old 
Pope, as Bickerton, shook his Henry 
the Sixth hands, as he shook them 
30 years ago, and quite as well; 
Cooper is a little hard, but exercise 
on the boards of a small theatre wil] 
take the starch out of his mamer 
more than he or the public can ima- 
gine. Mr. W. West, as Ferret, was 
a Ferret itself,—a lawyer!—a com- 
mon lawyer. He is a famous little 
fellow indeed, and worthy to have 
a gold cup presented to him by a 
deputation from the Attorneys of the 
Insolvent Court. Mrs. Glover play- 
ed with remarkable spirit in Mrs. 
Bickerton. The other ladies were 
all very well, if any inquiry is made 
after them. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
The Monkey Island—A New Panto- 
mime. 

This theatre opened during the 
early part of the month, with a com- 
pany which ought to make the Hay- 
market shake in its shoes. Braham, 
Mathews, Miss Kelly, the Grimaldis, 
and several others, in themselves sut- 
ficient to draw crowded houses from 
all others. Mr. Arnold seems resolved 
on trying his strength with his rivals; 
and if he do not carry off, for a season, 
the affections of that jilt, the public, 
we know nothing of her gew-gaw 
affections. 

A new pantomime from the pen of 
the unwearied Mr. Peake, (a panto- 
mime from a pen seems odd enough, 
but so it is,) was produced, and has 
amused for its time. Bat a panto- 
mime wants room, and Farley, and 
Old Grimaldi, and Grieve, and a 
thousand other inestimables ; old 
tricks, new tricks, cattle, space, 
bright scenery, and distance :—at 
Covent-Garden all these excellencies 
are to be met with—but at the Eng- 
lish Opera House, the essence only 
of a pantomime is to be got at. We 
tremble lest Mr. Barnes should tot- 
ter up against us, and put his pig- 
tail in onr eye; and there is always 
good reason to apprehend the arrival 
of Joe Grimaldi flap into one’s lap. 
The opening scenes with the monkies 
as inhabitants, chancellors, judges, 
and such things, were really very 
laughable—and many of the tricks 
were quick and abstruse. But still, 
if we may be pardoned, we like @ 
winter pantomime. It is hot work to 
see Grimaldi except in a hard frost. 











Der Freyschiits s Or; The Seventh 
Bullet. 

This piece which, on account of 
its magic, and its magic music, has 
been completely turning all the half- 
turned heads of Germany—has at 
length met with an English manager 
bold enough to hazard the dangerous 
expense and risk of producing it in 
England ; and a company brave and 
potent enough to do its mysteries 
and its music ample justice. The 
original drama, which is, to judge 
by the English copy, but lonely 
and injudiciously put together, is 
founded on one of the traditional 
tales of Germany, which has long 
been listened to in that country, and 
valued for its decided horror. This 
tale has been admirably translated 
by a very able writer of the present 
day, aud may be read by thase, who 
love to dram with horror, in a work 
called “ Popular Tales and Romances 
of the Northern Nations.” It will 
be seen that the plot of the drama, 
which is pretty closely adhered to 
we understand on the English stage, 
varies materially from the story.— 
Indeed no audience would endure to 
have a lover shoot his mistress to serve 
the devil, as is the case in the tale. 
How great are the Germans at Satanic 
writing! The devil is their Apollo! 

The piece has been produced by 
Mr. Arnold with no limit to care or 
expense :—in truth we did not, and 
could not believe it possible, until we 
saw with our own eyes, that a small 
summer theatre could afford us such 
a scene of devilry and witchery as 
the one now effected nightly. The 
diminutive stage, like Kean in one of 
his happiest nights, seems to expand 
with the spirit of the scene, until 
there appears no limit to its space 
and wonders. The scenery itself is 
not, we believe, new—but it is peo- 
pled with goblins and sored things, 
numerous enough, we should sup- 
pose, to fill the great desart!—The 
principal scene is where the hunts- 
man Caspar casts the magic balls 
for his rifle——balls which go unerr- 
ingly to the mark ; and as the charm- 
ing goes on, the birds and evil things 
swarm thicker and faster, until at 
the seventh bullet, the stage is one 
mass of fire and wing and reptile !— 
Perhaps a slight sketch of the story 
may not be uninteresting :— 

Kimo, an old huntsman, lives in 
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the forest with his wife and daughter, 
on a farm which he holds as a tried 
marksman. He resolves that his 
daughter Agnes shall marry a good 
shot, as the farm will only be kept 
in the family by such a _ prudent 
match. The girl is attached to Ro- 
dolph, a forest youth, who is all the 
father can desire:—she is beloved, 
however, by a huntsman, named 
Caspar, who has made a compact 
with an evil spirit, and uses magic 
balls. Rodolph, at the opening of 
the drama, is under the malignant 
influence of a charm, which frus- 
trates all his sports, and turns aside 
every bullet he fires. The trial day 
is at hand, on which occasion his 
skill, as a shot, is to be proved—and 
on his success depends his union with 
Agnes. Caspar, who is jealous of 
his fortune with the girl, hints that 
he might secure her if he would have 
recourse to the magic balls—and the 
hope of securing his love leads him 
to promise a meeting with Caspar at 
the glen, at night. Rodolph frames 
an excuse to his love as the hour ap- 
proaches, and, in spite of mysterious 
warnings, keeps his fatal promise. 
Caspar, in the mean time, whose 
days are numbered, offers to Zamiel, 
the evil spirit, a fresh victim if he 
may be spared a three year’s longer 
existence. The bargain is made: in 
a magic circle the seven bullets are 
cast, by the owl’s shriek and to un- 
earthly light !— 

Six shall go true! 

And the seventh askew ! 

Six shall achieve, 

And the seventh deceive ! 

The trial day comes, and the six 
sure bullets have been expended—- 
the seventh, which the spirit is to 
direct, Caspar trusts will kill the 
bride, Agnes ; but the spirit directs 
it on Caspar himself—and the deso- 
lator is laid desolate!—The piece 
concludes with the wedding of the 
young hunter and his Agnes! 

Such is briefly the plot of the 
Drama ; of course the German story 
has not half so happy a conclusion. 
The Bride is killed by the bullet, 
the last of sixty and three, and the 
Hunter goes mad in the forest. The 
Spirit is managed with great effect 
in the piece, and his appearance 
amidst the clashing branches at the 
casting of the seventh bullet is awful. 
It ,* almost worthy of that fine 
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gloomy description of the flight of 
Zamiel, in the original story, after 
he has secured his victim, which we 
cannot resist giving in the translator's 
own words. 

« The black horseman turned away 
his horse, and said with a gloomy 
solemnity —‘ Thou dost know me! 
The very hair of thy head, which 
stands on end, confesses for thee 
that thou dost! I am He whom at 
this moment thou namest in thy 
heart with horror !’—So saying, he 
vanished, followed by the dreary 
sound of withered leaves, and the 
echo of blasted boughs falling from 
the trees beneath which he had 
stood !” 

All persons concerned in the 
bringing forward of this wondrous 
drama appear to have been inspired 
with an anxiety to do their parts to 
the utmost. The little bog-toads 
craw] about, as if they themselves 
were terrified at the scene. All the 
principal characters are well filled. 
Braham, as Rodolph, not only sang 
better than ever on the first night, 
but acted with a feeling which we 
never before detected in him. But 
the effect of the music was upon him, 
and he was, in truth, under the in- 
fluence of a charm. He performed 
and gave a Grand Scena, which 
seemed to roll around the air like 
thunder. Mr. H. Phillips was poor 
atter such a singer; but one or two 
songs he gave with more energy 
than usual. Bartley played Old 
Kimo with a good heart ; and Mr. 
Bennet as Caspar, imitated Mac- 
ready, and beat the original hollow. 
Mr. T. P. Cooke was Zamiel. He 
is by far the best bad spirit that 
ever stalked the earth—he is so good, 
that we only wish he may be able 
to give up the part when he 
pleases. Miss Noel is a quiet feeling 
singer, but her voice and manner are 
both occasionally too flat. Miss 
Povey sang with great spirit, and as 
an actress she is decidedly making way. 

It remains but to speak of the 
music, which, of its kind, is really 
beyond all ordinary praise or con- 
ception. Some of the critics have 
said it is not so sweet or so good as 
Mozart's :—Pshaw ! it was never in- 
tended to be sweet! it is appalling, 
terrific, sublime! It giveth not “ Airs 
trom Heaven,” hut, “Blasts from 
fell.’ From the Overture to the 
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very last note, the composer, Weber, 
seems to have called upon Zamiel, 
and to have offered up to him notes 
which would go into his very sou]! 
There is a depth, a wildness, which 
frights the mind while it charms the 
ear ; and we will confidently say that 
no music, not even Mozart's, was 
ever heard with such breathless at- 
tention and earnestness as this extra- 
ordinary production of Weber. It is 
a great work ! 
DAVIS'S AMPHITHEATRE. 

The Battle of Waterloo is being 
fought over and over again here with 
as much fury as the genuine one !— 
There is a Duke of Wellington, in 
Wellingtons, quite a match for the 
true man, and fit to run in a curricle 
with his Grace !—And there is a Ge- 
neral Hill—and a Marquis of Angle- 
sea and other men of might, true 
fac similes of those valorous soldiers ! 
—Then there is Napoleon Bonaparte, 
curiously exact—broad shouldered— 
well limbed—sallow—serious—plain 
in the hair—and with an indisputable 
featherless cocked hat. The only 
odd thing was the hearing him speak! 
We have seen so many silent like- 
nesses, that the effect of a speaking 
Napoleon made us start. 

The gunpowder does its best, and 
the horses are alive and dead just as 
the chance of war directs. It is really 
worth going to the house if only to 
exercise the drum of the ear! 

But there is a rider in the ring, 
worth going miles to see—a Mons. 
Ducrow, the king of horsemanship, 
one whose genius clearly that way 
tends. He is the first true horseman 
that ever gave a meaning to the dis- 
play of fine riding. He shows the 
attitudes of the ancient statues ;— 
represents a peasant going to the 
fields to reap—getting weary—re- 
membering an appointment with his 
mistress—and hastening to see her, 
until he seems breathless with his 
flight !—All this you see distinctly, 
although he is standing on a horse at 
full speed, the whole time. The sa- 
vage horse which he catches in the 
ring, and then rides, at first awkward- 
ly and at last skilfully, without sad- 
dle or bridle, is a fine picture. We 
advise all those who like to see a ge- 
nius, be his line what it may, to has- 
ten to Ducrow. He looks like a 


handsome enthusiast, when he is 
well on the horse. 
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VAUXHALL. 

We weit to these celebrated gar- 
dens on the night of the late storm, 
and stood under the orchestra and an 
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umbrella, seeing the lights gradually 


put out. It was a very refreshing 


sight. 








ON CLENCHES. 
To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Mr. Evrror.—I observe that the 
Reviewer of Peele’s Jests, in the last 
Lonpon, is somewhat puzzled by 
the epithet clenches, applied to them 
by Ant. 4 Wood, and hazards a con- 
jecture, that it means “ shifts or 
stratagems.” In this, however, he 
is mistaken—it was formerly a com- 
mon expression for a quibble, or 
play upon words, though about its 
ctymon I am quite as much in the 
dark as the Reviewer himself. I do 
not just now recollect the occurrence 
of the term in any of our earliest 
dramatists, and rather think it was 
introduced about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century:—in many 
of our dictionaries it still retains a 
place. The latest instance of its use 
I can hit upon is in a paper called 
« A New Session of Poets for the 
Year 1730,” printed in the Gent. 
Magazine for 1731.— 

Some brought in whole volumes of clenches 
and puns, 

And one by mistake brought a parcel of 
duns. 

The inclosed extract from Lang- 
baine’s “ Account of the Dramatic 
Poets,” 1691, p. 149, you will find 
very “ germain to y* matter.” 

Giive me leave to say a word or two in 
defence of Mr. Jonson’s way of wit, which 
Mr. Dryden calls CLENCHEs. 

There have been few great poets which 
have not proposed some eminent author 


for their pattern :—examples of this would 
be needless and endless. Mr. Jonson pro- 
posed Plautus for his model, and not only 
borrowed from him, but imitated his way 
of witin English. There are none who have 
read him, but are acquainted with his way 
of playing with words. I will give one 
example for all, which the reader may find 
in the very entrance of his works,—I mean 
the prologue to ‘ Amphitrion.’ 


Justam rem et facilem oratum a vobis volo; 

Nam juste ab justis justus sum Orator da- 
tus. 

Nam injusta ab justis impetrare non decet; 

Justa autem ab injustis petere insipien- 
tia ’st. 

Nor might this be the sole reason for 
Mr. Jonson’s imitation, for possibly ’twas 
his compliance with his age that induced 
him to this way of writing, it being then, 
as Mr. Dryden observes, in the postscript to 
his ** Conquest of Granada,” the mode of 
wit, the vice of the age, and not Ben Jon- 
son’s. And besides Mr. Dryden’s taxing 
Sir Philip Sydney for playing with his 
words, I may add, that I find it practised 
by several dramatic poets who were Mr. 
Jonson’s cotemporaries; and, notwith- 
standing the advantage which this age 
claims over the last we find Mr. Dry- 
den himself, as well as Mr. Jonson, not 
only given to CLINCHES, but sometimes 
a CARWICHET, a QUARTER-QUIBBLE, 
or a bare Pun serves his turn. 


I shall conclude my remarks on 
this weighty affair with a “ modern 
instance,” consisting of a whole string 
of clenches : 


SONNET ON A YOUTH WHO DIED OF EXCESSIVE FRUIT-PIE. 


Currants have check’d the current of my blood, 

And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have par'd off my body’s hardihood, 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

Lessens not fate, yet ‘tis a lesson good ; 

Gilt will not long hide guilt ; such thin-wash’d ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 
That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 
But, ina "pape strain of unstrain’d verse, 


Prays al 


to pity a poor patty’s prey: 


Rehearses I was fruit-ful to my hearse, 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m toll'd away! — 


N. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tuere was atime, and that not half 
a century back, when, if music could 
not be said to be wholly unknown in 
the provinces, there was nothing ap- 
proaching to a demonstration of the 
full powers of the art to be found 
beyond the walls of the metropolis ; 
nor indeed there until Joah Bates, an 
amateur be it remembered, assembled 
that prodigious company of minstrels 
in Westminster Abbey to commemo- 
rate worthily the greatest of their 
fraternity. The design was magni- 
ficent, and it was not less splendidly 
executed, and the result has been to 
diffuse throughout a nation a know- 
ledge of what music is able to effect. 
From that time endeavours have 
been made, and successfully made, to 
imitate, with more or less approxi- 
mation to perfection according to 
circumstances, the excellence then 
attained, and to spread by the same 
means a general understanding and 
a general feeling of the beauties of 
the art; nay more, such efforts have 
been combined with the purposes of 
benevolence, and made to give and 
receive support from the strengthen 
ing aid of charity. For while assist- 
ance has been sought from music 
and directed towards great public 
institutions, minds insensible to 
music have been awakened to bene- 
ficence, and thus assistance has 
been drawn from new sources and 
reciprocally exerted. 

Such is the brief history of the rise 
and progress of those great county 
festivals which are now becoming so 
universal, and, we may add, so useful 
in spreading the love of art, in aiding 
public charities, and in promoting a 
circulation of the stagnant wealth of 
the country. The power of ¢ xample is 
like the power of numbers; or, more 
like the rising of an inundation, there 
is a point in the progression where 
the force is accumulated to a degree 
that becomes irresistible. Thus the 
example of Birmingham at last 
wrought upon other places to emu- 
late the greatness of their exhibition, 
aud Liverpool and York have kindled 
the same spirit almost throughout the 
whole country. In our last report we 
enumerated seven festivals which are 
concluded upon for the next three 
months, and we may now add an- 





other which is to be held at Welch- 
pool. We alluded also to those at Bath 
and Cambridge, contracted for by 
the grand undertaker Madame Cata- 
lani, who may be said to have per- 
formed her own funeral in this ca. 
pacity, and paid the last obsequies 
to her departed honours as a con- 
ductress. The Bath festival was not 
however so defective as the Cam- 
bridge. At Bath there was a band, 
and there were choruses, and there 
were parts, and there was a more 
than nominal conductor. Nothing 
was wanting but Madame herself 
who was so grievously indisposed as 
to be under the necessity of apolo- 
gizing instead of singing at three of 
the performances. Monsieur Val- 
lebreque asserts, it is said, that he 
lost by this engagement, 7. e. pro- 
bably he esteems that a loss which 
he intended to have gained. At 
Cambridge he came off better in 
point of profit, and worse in point 
of reputation. The demerits of this 
concert deserve a little detail as a 
memento to Corporate Bodies who 
lend the interests of the institutions 
they befriend as a lure to the public. 
The performances were founded in 
the desire to assist Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, to which Madame Cata- 
lani had engaged to give a fifth of 
the entire receipts (at Bath she gave 
we understand, a tenth), she reserv- 
ing to herself four-fifths for her risk 
and exertions. Now it is obvious 
that this Bargain must have been 
provident or improvident on the part 
of the gentlemen of Cambridge, ac- 
cording to the stipulations they made 
for a competent band, and according 
to the receipts; for if the one was 
small and the other large, it must be 
clear that the benefit would be great 
to Madame Catalani, and compara- 
tively little to the hospital. Madame, 
however, was limited by no stipula- 
tions, and her execution of this treaty 
upon the basis of honour is a singular 
proof of a faithful and generous in- 
terpretation. ‘The singers advertised 
were Mesdames Catalani, Colbran, 
Rossini, and Pasta; Miss Stephens 
and Miss George; Messrs. Rossini, 
Sapio, Placci, Kellner, and Phillips. 
It is generally understood at such 
mectings that the singers announced 
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are to be heard at all the perform- 
ances unless it is expressly stated to 
the contrary. In this instance Ros- 
sini and his wife appeared only on 
the first two evening concerts. Ma- 
dame Pasta on the last day only, and 
Miss George and Mr. Phillips not at 
all. The sacred performances were 
made up almost entirely of recita- 
tives and airs, and there was nota 
single chorus. At the evening con- 
certs Rossini sang ‘‘ Se fiato in Corpo” 
with Catalani, and ** Con Patienza ;” 
but he seemed to seek distinction 
rather for comic humour than fine 
singing, of which there were few or 
no traces, though he has unquestion- 
ably great comic powers, so great 
indeed that the sensitive Catalani 
could not withstand their effect, but 


laughed when she ought to have 
sung. Her planet was indeed in 


eclipse, being completely obscured 
by Miss Stephens and Madame Pasta, 
except in Rule Britannia and God 
save the King, where she touched 
the hearts of all her hearers by her 
vast energy, her prodigious volume 
of voice, and her fine countenance 
and acting. Pasta and Stephens were 
however beyond dispute the favour- 
ites. The former by her J/ Sacrifixio 
d Abraam at the church, which was 
certainly supremely excellent in ex- 
pression, and by her Di tanti palpiti 
and Che furo at the Senate House. 
Both triumphed by the natural ma- 
jesty of a style as simple as it is 
now-a-days rare. Mr. Sapio was 
much applauded in his songs. Of 
Mr. Kellner there is nothing to be 
said. He was looked upon as one 
of the undertaker’s men, and the 
audience only wished he had been a 
mute. 

As a whole, this grand festival, 
considered in relation to others, was 
most disgraceful. The instrumental 
band consisted of no more than 
twenty-eight performers; and, as we 
said before, there was no chorus, an 
indispensable requisite to relieve the 
sameness of recitative and air, and to 
the production of those sublime and 
imposing effects which indeed are 
the very first attributes of a meeting 
of this nature ; for single airs and 
duets may be heard at every concert 
in town or country. The marks of 
want of arrangement were visible 
throughout ; there was a scarcity of 
parts, and no printed books arrived 
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from London for the last two con- 
certs. The pieces were performed 
in no regular succession ; but as the 
pressure of the moment required. 
Madame Catalani transposed her 
songs at pleasure to the entire destruc- 
tion of the composer’s intention ; and 
the management was altogether re- 
proachful. 

The receipts are estimated at a- 
bout 2,500/., exclusive of donations, 
which were awarded by the Com- 
mittee of Management to be the in- 
divisible property of the Hospital, in 
spite of a claim which M. de Valle- 
breque is reported to have set up to 
share (in the proportion of four-fifths 
to himself) these benevolences. Ma- 
dame Catalani will therefore be cut 
down to from 300 to 400/. as her re- 
compense for her services—the ex- 
pences being between 1,600/. and 
1,700/., and the Hospital drawing 
500/. for its fifth, besides the whole 
of the donations. We happen to 
know Madame has refused four hun- 
dred and fifty guineas for merely sing- 
ing at a provincial meeting for a 
Charity— insisting upon a share.— 
Bath and Cambridge will, we hope, 
have instructed her better; but in 
this, as in most other cases, repent- 
ance will probably come too late. 
Her course is nearly run in England, 
and we unfeignedly regret that so 
bright a meridian should have been 
followed by so dark a setting of so 
great a light. 

By a transition far more natural 
and just than that by which Madame 
Catalani finds herself the Conductress 
of Provincial Music Meetings, her 
name brings us back to the Italian 
Opera, where Zingarelli’s Romeo é 
Giulietta has been produced for the 
benefit of Madame Pasta. When we 
first understood the piece was in pre- 
paration, we mentioned Madame 
Pasta as about to appear in Giuli- 
etta, forgetting for the moment in our 
haste, that Romeo was written for a 
contralto, in the probability that she 
would personate the principal female. 
We take this opportunity of correct- 
ing our inadvertency. 

The libralto is a complete speci- 
men of the modern Italian metamor- 
phosis of one of the plays of our im- 
mortal Bard.— Ancient Rome, under 
the dominion of the Pope, is not more 
unlike to its original greatness. 

The piece opens with a nuptial 
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feast at the palace of the Capelli, or 
the Capulets, where Romeo with his 
friend Gilberto appears. A mutual 
fascination seizes upon the lover and 
Giulietta, which the chorus, who are 
employed like that of the Greek tra- 
gedy, to be the observers and com- 
mentators upon all that passes, in- 
terpret very sagely, as well as faith- 
fully, into “ Imania freme, duolse, e 
geme.” At this moment Everardo 
Capelli (Capulet himself) appears with 
Tebaldo (Tibault), who is betrothed, 
and about to be united, to Giulietta. 
In the very crisis of the husband's 
and the father’s delights, Romeo is 
discovered,—all is suspicion and jea- 
lousy, and the festival is suddenly 
broken off. The scenes next in suc- 
cession, are interviews between the 
father and his friends—the lovers and 
their confidants. Romeo, at length, 
enters the gardens, and soon after is 
found in a retired part, T'ebaldo lying 
dead, slain by him. The agitations 
attending this discovery are the sub- 


ject of the finale of the first act.— 


The second opens with an interview 
between Romeo and Giu/ietta, who 
swear eternal affection and constancy 
and separate. Gilberto, in the next 
scene, prepares the expedient of the 
sleeping draught, which Giulietta 
swallows. Her father comes to urge 
her marriage with 7'e}a/do, and dur- 
ing his menaces she falls into the tor- 
pidity which Capelli mistakes for 
death. The scene at the tomb closes 
the piece much as in the original, ex- 
cept that the chorus conducts Romeo 
to the spot—who dies, and Giulietta 
faints upon the body. 

Such are the materials of this 
opera, in which there is not a single 
trait of the sentiments or the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare. It may be 
truly said to be made up of excla- 
mations. But of such stuff is an 
opera constructed, and the passionate 
parts are sufficiently expressive to 
lead the composer to some very fine 
musical illustrations. 

The piece was produced for Ma- 
dame Pasta’s honour, and her tri- 
umphs, both as an actressand asinger, 
were certainly very complete. It is 
impossible to imagine more beautiful 
and more perfect expression. Her 
performance indicates sensibility and 
a taste thoroughly formed—in a word, 
all the attributes of high intellect, as 
well as of the most industriously enl- 





tivated powers of a true artist. She 
shone unrivalled in the delivery of 
the recitativo parlante, rendering every 
word effective. In the last scene, the 
greater part of which she supports 
alone, the conjoined effects of her 
singing and acting were almost too 
much to bear. The recitative ** Tran. 
guillo io sono,” just before the adjura- 
tion of Giulietta’s spirit, was as ex- 
quisite as can be imagined. In the 
duet, “‘ Ahimé gia vengo meno,” the 
gradual failing of the vital powers 
were depicted with an agonizing fide- 
lity. Madame Pasta had gained a 
reputation in this character abroad, 
which had spread her fame through- 
out the world, and truly her merit has 
not been exaggerated. She has well 
earned the praises bestowed upon her. 
On the first night Madame Biagioli 
was the heroine, and ‘she sustained 
the part creditably enough, taking into 
account the feebleness of her natura! 
powers. Jn the later representa- 
tions Madame Ronzi di Begnis play- 
ed Giulietta, and with much success. 
Amongst the most striking portions 
were the duets, “ Qual Oggetto,” and 
“© Dungue mio bene,” the last of which 
was given with exquisite expressive- 
ness, with far greater purity than the 
audiences of the King’s Theatre have 
been accustomed to since the reign oi 
Rossini began. 

Nor must Signor Garcia be passed 
over in silence. In his character 
there was little to set off a singer, 
but of that little he made a great 
deal indeed. His first air was one 
of rapturous delight, and although 
subsequent parts of the opera allowed 
us a full acquaintance with his pa- 
thetic powers, yet without detracting 
from his ability in this the grander 
walk of the drama, we may be al- 
lowed to remark, that in airs which 
admit of almost unlimited expatiation 
he is most at home. His singing 
always reminds us of the soaring of 
the lark. His soul is in every note 
—he seems let loose from earth, 
and the more boundless his flight, 
the more full of ecstasy is his song, 
for herein lies the grand difference 
between Garcia and every other 
florid singer it has fallen to our lot 
to hear. He makes every passage 
expressive, by the ardour and the 
ease and the feeling with which he 
“ wantons in the wiles of sound.” 
His last aria, “ Misero che faro,” gave 
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proofs never to be iorgotten of the 
deep sensibility with which he enters 
into passages of pathos. The words 
«“ Misero,” and ‘mia figlia,” were 
uttered with a tone and emphasis 
that touched the very soul. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The Publications this month are com- 
paratively few. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia and Varia- 
tions on the celebrated Jager Chor from 
Weber’s Opera, Der Freischiitz, must be 
studied in order to be appreciated. It has 
not melody enough to render it generally 
pleasing, but its scientific construction will 
make it interesting to the student. It 
appears to us to be a work of labour and 
science rather than of genius and imagi- 
nation. 

Impromptus, or Brilliant Variations on 
a Cotillon, by Galenberg, is evidently the 
production of a fine piano-forte player. 


IMPORTANT 


Discovery of Brisbane River. 


INTELLIGENCE 
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The practice of such a lesson will go far 
to confer the execution it is intended to 
display. 

La Speranza is a very clegant com- 
position, by Mr. Abel, combining expres- 
sion and mechanical excellence. 

Mr. Ries’s Variations on a March in 
Tancredi and a Rondo on Bishop's air, 
“When in Disgrace,” are in his best style. 

Mr. Duruset has published a set of 
Solteggios, selected from the exercises of 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, intended 
for the improvement of those who are 
already acquainted with the principles of 
the art. They appear more calculated 
to confer execution than the portamento 
della voce, and we should not recommend 
their adoption until the voice has acquired 
the steadiness and quality of voicing which 
the practice of the scale alone confers. 
Their style is perhaps more modern and 
more strictly allied to that now in fashion, 
than any Solfeggi extant. 


FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 


DISCOVERY OF BRISBANE RIVER. 


Tue following interesting particu- 
lars have been communicated to us 
by a gentleman just arrived from 
New South Wales. 

Mr. Oxley has at last discovered a 
river of considerable magnitude, with 
an embouchure to the sea; Mr. 
Cunningham, the botanical collec- 
tor for Kew Gardens, has explored a 
pass through a fine country, from 
Bathurst to Liverpool Plains; and 
Mr. Bell, jun. has effected a way 
from Richmond to Bathurst, which 
will avoid the difficulties of crossing 
the Blue Mountains. But the great- 
est and most unexpected discovery of 
all is, that of the river which Mr. 
Oxley has called the Brisbane, and 
which discharges its waters into 
Moreton Bay, 400 miles to the north- 
ward of the settlement at Port Jack- 
son. This valuable discovery was 
made only in December last, in the 
course of a survey of Moreton Bay, 
with a view to form a convict penal 
establishment there, in pursuance of 
the recommendation of the commis- 
sioner of inquiry, Mr. Bigge. The 
river flows through a rich country, 
and is navigable for 20 miles for ves- 
sels of considerable burthen, if not 
tig more than 16 feet of water. 
From this distance the water is per- 
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fectly fresh. Mr. Oxley proceeded 
30 miles further up the river without 
finding any diminution, in either the 
breadth or depth of it, except that 
in one place, to the extent of 30 
yards, a ridge of detached rocks 
stretches across, having not mare 
than 12 feet at high water; and he 
obtained from a hill a view of its ap- 
parent course for 30 or 40 miles fur- 
ther. As far as Mr. Oxley went, the 
tide rose four feet six inches. It was 
impossible to pursue the investigation 
then from sickness, heat of weather, 
and shortness of provisions ; but he 
was to renew his survey early in the 
autumn. The country was level all 
round, from south to north-west, in 
the apparent south-west course of 
the river; from which circumstance, 
andthe slowness of the current, and 
the depth of the water, Mr. Oxley 
was led to conelude that the river 
will be found navigable for vessels of 
burthen to a sat greater distance, 

robably not less than 50 miles. 

here was no appearance of its being 
flooded ; and from the nature of the 
country and other circumstances, he 
does not think that the sources of the 
river will be found in a mountainous 
region, but rather that it flows from 
some . which will prove to be 
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the receptacle of those interior 
streams to the south-west, crossed 
by him during his land expedition of 
discovery in 1818, namely, Parry's 
Rivulet, Bowen River, Field’s River, 
and Peel's River. A paper has been 
read before the Agricultural Society, 
showing that it is not probable that 
it can be the outlet of that inland 
lake, in which the river Macquarie 
was found to terminate, since the 
whole course of that river for 300 
miles is north-west, and it would re- 
quire an immediate regular diversion 
to the north-east for nearly 400 miles 
to reach Moreton Bay ; and then the 
height of its head above the level of 
the sea would allow the whole river 
only a fall of about two feet per mile, 
whereas Mr. Oxley’s measurements 


make the Macquarie fallin one place 
437 feet in little more than 50 miles, 
and in another 750 in about 50 miles ; 
and Sir Thomas Brisbane’s measure- 
ments make a fall in the river of 
1140 feet in only 30 miles. But this 
last is impossible, where there are no 
cataracts, and must be attributed to 
some error in using the barometer. 

Whatever may be its origin, it is 
the largest fresh water river hitherto 
discovered in New South Wales, and 
promises to be of the utmost impor- 
tance to the colony, as it affords 
water communication with the sea, 
to a vast extent of country, a great 
portion of which appeared to Mr. 
Oxley capable of raising the richest 
productions of the tropics. 

July 26. 





SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 

The Drama. — Passing over the 
trifles that have been brought for- 
ward at the minor theatres, we have 
to mention two regular pieces. Both- 
well, a Drama in five acts, (in prose) 
by Adolphus Empis, has been per- 
formed at the Theatre Francais. 
The evident object of the author is 
to clear the memory of Queen Mary 
from the imputation of having been 
an accomplice in the assassination of 
her husband King Henry. This 
piece succeeded, as the phrase is, on 
the first representation, because every 
thing had been arranged to save it ; 
but the critics have treated it with 
no little asperity, on account of the 
multiplicity of conspiracies, treasons, 
and assassinations, and its notorious 
deviations from history. The author 
seems to have felt the justice of some 
of the criticisms, at least, made on 
his piece, for he has withdrawn it 
for the present ; and it is hoped he 
will be able to remove some of the 
most objectionable parts, which tend 
to obscure the merit of many fine 
scenes. Cleopatra, a tragedy in five 
acts, by M. Soumet, has nu repre- 
sented at the Odeon. This composi- 
tion, though only now brought for- 
ward, is, however, the very first pro- 


duction of the author of Clytemnes- 
tra and Saul, who was not deterred 
from choosing this subject for a tra- 
gedy, notwithstanding the fate of the 
numerous pieces on the same sub- 
ject which have been produced on 
the French stage, of which none 
is remembered except that of Mar- 
montel; and even this is not only se- 
verely censured by La Harpe, but 
this celebrated critic adds, “ To fancy 
that such a subject can be raised to 
the dignity of tragedy, the author 
must have lost his senses, like the 
hero whom he has chosen.” Though 
M. Soumel, in the ardour of youth 
was not deterred by this anathema, 
he probably had some misgivings, 
which induced him to keep his play 
back for many years. He has hoped, 
it may be supposed, that the altera- 
tions which his maturer judgment 
suggested, by raising the feebleness 
of the characters in striking situati- 
ons, and hiding the faults of the plan 
by a profusion of admirable verses, 
might render it worthy of appear- 
ing before the public. M. Soumet, 
like Marmontel, has greatly embar- 
rassed himself by the introduction of 
rls whom, contrary to a 

istory, he brings to Egypt, where he 
causes her to fall by e hand of 
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Cleopatra, on whom he thus throws 
additional odium, and of course adds 
to the difficulty of exciting any in- 
terest for her in the mind of the 
audience. Nay, M. Soumet has 
even introduced Marcellus, the son 
of Octavia by her first husband 
(though he makes him the son of 
Antony), who is left to bewail the 
loss of his mother ; thus committing 
another and most offensive viola- 
tion of history, in spite of Virgil, 
whose affecting verses on the pre- 
mature death of that young prince 
are so well known that we ought 
almost to ask pardon of our readers 
for only alluding to them. Notwith- 
standing all that may be objected 
to M. Soumet’s performance, its 
faults are outweighed by splendid 
beauties: it certainly does not belong 
to Voltaire’s genre ennuyeux. The 
two Salems, a. fairy opera in one act 
produced at the Royal Academy of 
Music, is but the old story of the 
two Amphytrions in a new dress. The 
little merit of this piece, the music of 
which too is very poor, certainly 
could not entitle it to be performed 
at the Opera, much as it has declined 
trom its ancient splendour. 

History, Memoirs, and Biography. 
As it may be in general presumed 
that in the market of literature, as in 
every other, those whose business it 
isto furnish the supply will take care 
to consult the taste of their custom- 
ers, we are surely authorised in con- 
sidering the great number of histori- 
cal publications which are continual- 
ly issuing from the French press, as 
a proof that a love of serious reading 
must be very general among our 
neighbours ; for though the super- 
ficial and the gay may take up a vo- 
lume of Memoirs in the hope of meet- 
ing with amusing or scandalous anec- 
dote, such motives cannot be sup- 
posed in those who read historical 
works of the nature and extent of 
those to which we have alluded. We 
have already had several opportuni- 
ties of noticing, in their progress, the 
several collections which are now 
publishing simultaneously at Paris ; 
but we think it not beside the pur- 
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pose to recal them altogether to the 
attention of our readers. These col- 
lections are five in number. The 
first, directed by thecare of M.Guizot, 
embraces the first eight centuries of 
the French monarchy, from Clovis 
to St. Louis. The first eight vo- 
lumes of this collection are published, 
faithfully translated from the barba- 
rous Latin into French, which is 
suitable to the simplicity of the times 
of which they treat, and enriched 
with valuable explanatory notes. 
This collection, which will form 30 
volumes, is followed by that of M. 
Petitot, which includes the Memoirs 
from the 13th century to the middle 
of the 18th. Many of these are in- 
edited. These two collections are 
completed by Mr. Buchon’s edition 
of the Chronicles of Froissart, Mon- 
strelet, the great Chronicles of the 
Abbey of St. Denis, and the Memoirs 
of Duplessis Mornay, making in all 
60 volumes. The 4th and 5th vo- 
lumes of Froissart are now published. 
We have already spoken of the va- 
luable additions made to this new 
edition. These three collections in- 
clude the whole of the original his- 
tory of ancient France. The fourth 
collection, consisting of Memoirs re- 
lative to the French Revolution, of 
which we have repeatedly spoken, 
proceeds with rapidity, and will un- 
doubtedly furnish the future historian 
with most valuable materials. We 
cannot refrain, however, from ob- 
serving that we think the publica- 
tion of some of these Memoirs might 
have been spared. The latest that 
have appeared are those of Thibau- 
deau, who, having held important po- 
litical situations under all the govern- 
ments, had opportunities of observa- 
tion under the Convention, the Di- 
rectory, the Consulate, and the Em- 
pire, which are calculated to render 
his Memoirs very interesting. ‘Two 
volumes are published. The Me- 
moirs of Condorcet, extracted from 
his correspondence and that of his 
friends, particularly of Suard and 
Morellet, are advertised, in 2 vols. 
8vo.* The celebrated Madame de 
Genlis has advertised the Memoirs of 





* These Memoirs are disavowed by the family of M. de Condorcet, who declare that 


he left no Memoirs. 
& bait to catch the publie. 


It may be, that the papers are authentic, but the title seems to be 
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her own Life in 6 volumes, 1@mo. The 
iquant Memoirs of Madame du 
seed relative to Madame de Pom- 
padoar are going to be published. 
A private edition of only 25 copies 
was printed by Mr. Crawford, to 
whose family they belong. The new 
historical Memoirs on the Fate of the 
Duke of Enghien, 1 vol. 8vo. con- 
tain many highly interesting papers 
never before published. The 5th col- 
lection, Historical Memoirs of the 
English Revolution, appears regular- 
ly. The 8th livraison contains the 4th 
and last volume of the Memoirs of 
Lord Clarendon, and the Journal of 
Lord Clarendon his eldest son. The 
9th livraison gives the first and second 
volumes of Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times. M. Lacretelle has pub- 
lished the 9th and 10th volumes 
of his History of France in the eigh- 
teenth century. A work which has 
excited the highest expectations is 
the History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy of the House of Valois,1364— 
1477, by M. de Barante. This his- 
tory isin truth the history of Europe 
during the fifteenth century, and 
might have been so called without 
any great impropriety. It would be 
difficult to find in history four suc- 
cessive sovereigns more remarkable 
than these four Dukes of Burgundy. 
The first, Philip the Hardy, began to 
establish the Burgundian power, and 
governed France above 20 years. 
The second, John Sans-peur, to retain 
that power over the kingdom which 
his father had possessed, committed 
one of the most remarkable crimes 
recorded in modern history. He 
thus formed the most sanguinary 
factions, and kindled a civil war, the 
most cruel perhaps that ever stained 
the soil of France. Falling a victim 
toa similar crime, his death delivered 
up France to the English. Philip the 
Good, his successor, was the arbiter 
between France and England. His 
long and prosperous reign was dis- 
tinguished by the pomp and majesty 
with which the Sovereign Power 
began to invest itself, and by the 
loss of the liberties of Flanders, till 
that time the richest and freest 
country in Europe. Lastly, the reign 
of Charles the Bold presents his con- 
stant struggle with Louis XI., and 
the triumph of ability over violence. 
This important work will form 10 


volumes. The Ist and 2d, containing 
the History of the First Duke, 1864— 
1404, is just published, and is spoken 
of by all the French critics in terms 
of unqualified approbation. M. de 
Barante is so advantageously known 
by his View of Literature in the 
eighteenth century, and still more so 
by the Memoirs of Madame de la 
Rochejacquelin which he drew up, 
that any new production of his ele. 
gant pen naturally claims attention. 
M. de Pouqueville’s interesting work, 
the Regeneration of Greece, has 
reached the 2d edition. A work 
called Mexico in 1823, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
is advertised for ——_ publication. 
The first part of the Tableaux His- 
torigues de Tl’ Asie from the Monarchy 
of Cyrus to the present Time, by M. 
I. Klaproth, is now before the public. 
The whole will be completed in 6 
parts, i vol. 4to. with 25 
maps. The New Historical Dic- 
tionary is now completed in 30 vols. 
8vo.—Of the New Biography of our 
Contemporaries, by Messrs. Arnault, 
Jay, and Joiiy, vols. 14 and 145 are 
just published. They include Monod 
to Pankouke. They contain many 
very excellent articles; the reader 
must of course make allowance for 
a leaning towards some of the dis- 
tinguished characters of the French 
Revolution of the same party as the 
authors. 

Two more volumes, the 37th and 
38th, of the Universal Biography, 
Ancient and Modern, are also pub- 
lished ; they contain the articles from 
Raleigh to Rosario. The new edi- 
tion of Bayle’s Dictionary, in 16 vols. 
Svo. is completed. 

Fine Arts.—History of the Life and 
Works of Raphael, by M.Quatremere 
de Quincey, 8vo. It is needless to 
say, that a work on such a subject, 
from the pen of so distinguished a 
writer, and so accomplished a judge 
of every thing relative to the Fine 
Arts, deserves the attention of all 
artists, and of the enlightened public. 

Novels.—A new novel by M. Picard ’ 
“The Gil Blas of the Revolution,” 
which will make 4 volumes, has just 
been bought by M. Baudoin, book- 
seller, for 10,000 francs. M. Salvandy, 
author of Alonzo, or Spain, has pro- 
duced “Islaor, or the Christian 
Bard.” The subject is taken from 
the History of the Lower En- 
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pire; it gives a true and faithful 
sketch of the reign of the Emperor 
Julian, and the Invasion of the Bar- 
harians. Albert and Lucile, or the 
Castle of Monteuil, 3 vols. 12mo. by 
the author of the Family of Montelle, 
and of Maurice and his Children, by 
Mademoiselle Dupetival, is well 
spoken of. This lady’s name is now 
made known for the first time. M. 
Joiiy has given to the public another 
volume of his Hermit in the Country: 
it describes the manners and customs 
of Normandy. 
GERMANY. 

Mr. Horn has published the third 
and last volume of the Poetry and 
Rloquence of the Germans from Lu- 
ther to our times. Frederick V. 
Elector Palatine and King of Bo- 
hemia, by M. Lipowsky, keeper of the 
Archives at Munich, is a valuable 
addition to the History of the Thirty 
Years’ War. M. Wiebeking is now 
on a tour in France, the Netherlands, 
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and England, collecting materials for 
the third volume of his History of 
Civil Architecture. The first two 
volumes contain descriptions of 2200 
edifices, and the views, sections, &c. 
of 489 edifices, ancient and modern, 
on 83 plates of the largest Atlas size. 


RUSSIA. 


Commodore Krusenstern has un- 
dertaken to publish annually two 
volumes of Memoirs of the Russian 
Navy. The Voyage of Malespina is 
in the press: it is remarkable that it 
should first appear in the Russian 
language. A Journey to China, by 
M. Timbrowski, is publishing: the 
first volume contains the journey to 
Pekin ; the second will be occupied 
with a description of that city. 


DENMARK. 


M. Ingemann has just published a 
Danish Epic Poem, ** Waldemar the 
Great, and his Followers.” 
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Turre is but little foreign intelli- 
gence since our last, though certainly 
strong indications that the present 
dearth will not be of very long con- 
tinuance. In France all distant wars 
are totally forgotten in the bellum in- 
‘ernecinum, which the dismissal of Cha- 
teaubriand has caused amongst the 
ministerial coteries. Villele, firm inthe 
King’s confidence, and in the ser- 
vile adhesion of the Chamber of De- 
puties, seems quite quiescent under 
the daily attacks of the journals and 
the occasional defection of the House 
of Peers. He has had several majo- 
rities against him in that assembly, 
and his exiled colleague keeps up a 
continual fire of pasquinade and de- 
nunciation. For this, no doubt, Cha- 
teaubriand is eminently qualified— 
the French Canning—he is a perfect 
master of squib, and jest, and epi- 
gram, and all the light artillery of 
literary opposition; and he has so 
managed as to leave Villele without 
a single gun to answer him—scarcely 
one Journal supports the minister—a 
Strange fact in the history of any 
press, but more particularly in that 
6f the Parisian. It is not, we hope, 


any esprit de corps which makes us 
think Villele mistaken in this policy ; 
a pun in France is worth perhaps at 
this moment just as much as it was 
in the days of Sterne, and the French 
are not now for many reasons pecu- 
liarly lynx-eyed towards a politician’s 
inconsistencies ; let Chateaubriand 
only write well, and wittily, and he 
may revile as he pleases, when out of 
livery, every opinion which he advo- 
cated when in it—neither Talleyrand 
nor Marmont will blame him, and 
thousands of imitators in every de- 
coke age downwards will support 

im in the opinion, that principles, 
like fashions, ought to have their 
leader, and depend upon the ascen- 
dancy of the season. A momentary 
depression of the rentes has added 
the jobbers to the journals. In 
short, there is some reason to sus~ 
pect that the minister's triumph rests 
chiefly on the very infirm foundation 
of his master’s life—a very rotten 
tenure. 

The intelligence from Portugal is 
characteristic enough of the wretched 
state to which priestcraft and tyran- 
ny have conspired to reduce that un- 
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fortunate people. The King, like 
Ferdinand, has published an amnes- 
ty, though it is difficult to say for 
what; an amnesty really appears to 
have become now in those countries 
a kind of customary state paper, first 
rendered necessary by the govern- 
ments, and then, though somewhat 
more tardily, promulgated by them. A 
proclamation has also issued announc- 
ing the intention of the King to con- 
voke the ancient Cortes, an assembly 
described as being a representation of 
the clergy, the nobility, and the peo- 
ple. Another official paper attri- 
butes the late conspiracy to the in- 
tluence of improper companions over 
the mind of the Prince, Don Miguel 
—no doubt he will learn better con- 
stitutional notions at the Court of 
the Thuiileries, with the additional 
advantage of learning French at the 
sume time. A much more serious 
question however has arisen, so far 
as England is concerned, than either 
the son's manners or the father’s am- 
nesties. It seems, Don John, find- 
ing the attempt at governing his 
ferocious domestic factions by his 
own means utterly hopeless, has ap- 
plied to this country for a military 
torce. After much deliberation, Eng- 
lund is said to have promised the aid 
of some companies of British marines 
and a Hanoverian brigade. No doubt, 
had we denied the request, some 
other court would have been found 
complaisant enough to have enter- 
tuined it. To be sure, the cause in 
Portugal —the keeping in check a 
turbulent servile faction—would have 
been something different from that 
which France at present maintains 
in Spain; but still her troops might 
then garrison all the strong holds in 
the entire Peninsula, and until mo- 
rals and policy form a more holy al- 
liance than they hitherto have done, 
we fear some statesmen will be found 
scurvy enough to prefer the posses- 
sion of a fortress to the maintenance 
ofa principle. It is not, however, 
our province to do more than merely 
announce the fact ; yet, to say the 
truth, we must borrow a leaf out of 
the French ultra code in order to 
justity our anticipated interference — 
the cause we aid may be different, 
but the principle of foreign interfer- 
ence is the same, and if we to-day 
at the mere request of the king of 
Portugal yield to his desires of inter- 
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ference against the serviles, we can- 
not see how upon prénciple we can 
object to-morrow to the interference 
of Russia on the claim of any other 
king against the liberals. The party 
we aid may be different, but the 
principle upon which we afford it is 
the same. No doubt this difference 
in the cause may furnish matter for 
a very fine and flashy declamation in 
parliament ; but all the sophistry on 
earth will never dispose of the prece- 
dent. A curious proof of the state 
of society in Lisbon is to be found in 
the fact, that the Queen, notwith- 
standing her disgrace, gave a grand 
assembly after Don Miguel's exile, 
to which she invited three hundred 
of the most staunch of her own and 
her son’s partizans! The King, who 
latterly seems to have acquired a sort 
of factitious firmness, banished the 
greater proportion of the company 
from Lisbon next day. 

The intelligence received from 
South America is of a very mixed 
character, and in our mind prepon- 
derating rather against their final 
emancipation. Bolivar, in his new 
capacity as dictator of Peru, has ad- 
vanced into that country with an 
auxiliary Colombian force. In conse- 
quence of this the executive govern- 
ment of Colombia has for the present 
devolved upon the Vice-president 
Santandor, who has addressed the 
Congress in a message of some in- 
terest and importance. This docu- 
ment is an imitation of those pub- 
lished on similar occasions by the 
Executive of the United States, and 
presents a very favourable picture 
so far as the individual state to which 
it refers is concerned. It gives a 
very satisfactory account of the tri- 
umph of the liberal party over their 
domestic opponents, not concealing 
the fact, however, that Ferdinand is 
determined on hostility, so far as his 
power goes. A clear exposition 's 
made of the relations of Colombia 
with the United States, and their re- 
cognition and assurances of support 
are dwelt on with gratitude and dig- 
nity. The presence of a Commis- 
sioner from the English government 
is next referred to, and cited as a 
proof that the current of popular 
feeling is in favour of their indepen- 
dence. The internal regulations of 


the country — its cultivation —edu- 
cation—army—post-office cstablish- 
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ment—revenue system, &c. &c. are 
adverted to, at some length, and cer- 
tainly the entire paper evinces that 
the rulers of Colombia are as indefa- 
tigable as could be wished in encou- 
raging and aiding the spirit of the 
people. The most important, and by 
far the most desirable object alluded 
to, however, is a projected confede- 
racy of Colombia, Chili, Peru, Mex- 
ico, and Buenos Ayres, in support of 
their mutual independence ; on the 
anticipation of this, the message 
dwells with some confidence. Un- 
fortunately, however, our subsequent 
accounts do not seem by any means 
to justify such sanguine expectations 
on the part of the Colombian Vice- 
president. On the contrary, Bolivar 
and his patriotic contingent have be- 
come the objects of serious jealousy 
in Peru, and this has risen to such a 
height that even their late President 
Torre Tagles has gone over to the 
royalist party. The fortress of Cal- 
Jao had been betrayed into the hands 
of the Spaniards, and Lima was 
again in their possession. Bolivar 
published a proclamation deploring 
these events, conciliating as well as 
he could the domestic faction whose 
jealousy had been excited, and de- 
claring his determination to resign 
his power on the defeat of their mu- 
tual enemies. There can be no doubt 
that he will do all that talent, intre- 
pidity, and zeal can perform ; and 
just as little that he will not be 
tempted to convert the credulity of 
those who trust him into any instru- 
ment of “ low ambition.” His whole 
life stands directly opposed to any 
such suspicion. Upon the whole, the 
patriotic cause has much to contend 
with in Peru—it is considered the 
most royal and Spanish of all the 
provinces, and seems at present alive, 
not so much to its oppressions as to 
those little selfish wat envious feel- 
ings which would resist even its de- 
liverance at the hands of a stranger. 
Bolivar, however, is not of a temper- 
ament to be easily discouraged, and 
unaided as he seems by the people 
to whose rescue he comes, he has 
with him a Colombian force which is 
considered more than adequate to 
the occasion. We must not omit to 


add, that as far as their journals can 
be credited (in a free country no 
mean authorities), there seems to be 
a strong feeling in Colombia itself 
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against the policy of the auxiliary 
expedition. Some dispatches have 
arrived from Mr. Harvey, the Com- 
missioner deputed from our govern- 
ment to Mexico, in order to ascertain 
the political situation and sentiments 
of that country. Those dispatches 
have not been officially published, 
but rumours of their contents have 
got abroad which we hope may be 
found correct. It is said that there 
is not now, and has not for some time 
been, a single Spanish soldier in that 
“ee tle and that such measures 

ave been taken as are likely to en- 
sure the public tranquillity. The de- 
signs of Iturbide seem to have been 
fully anticipated—the moment intel- 
ligence arrived of his departure from 
Italy his pension was stopped, and 
General Bravo was nominated su- 
preme director, in order to counter- 
act the intrigues which this man’s 
treacherous ambition had fomented. 
In the same ship which brought Mr. 
Harvey’s dispatches, Dou Jose Ma- 
riano Michelena, the new confiden- 
tial agent to this country came a pas- 
senger. 

There is no news from Spain of 
any interest—none certainly of any 
novelty. Ferdinand every now and 
then retires to his country palace to 
meditate, no doubt, on the blessings 
he bestows upon his people, and the 
glorious figure his reign will cut 
in history. He is generally accom- 
panied in these excursions by the 
most intolerant of his ministers, and 
his return to Madrid is marked by 
the promulgation of some fresh de- 
cree more odious than its predeces- 
sor. 

The Pope, who, since his election, 
has remained ina very infirm state 
of health, appears at last to have be- 
come at least convalescent ; and asa 
proof of his returning energy, has 
issued what he calls an encyclic epis- 
tle, which must prove highly refresh- 
ing to the soul of every true believer. 
He indignantly dwells upon the diffu- 
sion of liberal theological opinions, 
denounces their authors, and benevo- 
lently calls upon the Almighty to 
crush them. th he Bible Societies and 
the distributors of the sacred text 
without note or comment are also 

iously anathematized—indeed the 
oly fervour of this Christian epistle 
most clearly proves that the Almighty 
would not be called in to annihilate 
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the enemies of Peter’s pence if the 
Pope’s earthly arm was strong enough 
to do so; fortunately, however, as a 
temporal power he is become con- 
temptible, and we hope the day is 
not far distant when the diffusion of 
literature and Christianity will equal- 
ly enfeeble the blasphemy of his ex- 
communications. It is a singular 
fact, that at the very period of this 
epistle’s publication, a military order 
appeared from the Horse Guards dis- 
approving of the Bible distribution 
as now carried on throughout the 
army! No doubt the Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to a certain de- 
gree right; there is a great deal of 


juggle and hypocrisy going forward 


upon this subject ; but still the strange 
coincidence of these publications, 
coupled with the Duke of York’s 
known anti-papal prejudices, caused 
a considerable sensation, and origin- 
ated not a little merriment. The 
consequence has been a modification 
of the order. 

The last intelligence from India in- 
forms us of the commencement of a 
war in that country. Our accounts 
say that the King of Ava, who go- 
verns what is called the Birman em- 
pire, had lately manifested a very 
hostile disposition, and in one in- 
stance had even destroyed a post of 
British Seapoys. The consequence 
of this has been a declaration of war 
on our part, and a trifling action is 
stated to have already taken place. 
Such is all the information which we 
have been able to collect upon this 
subject, and all we ore likely to col- 
lect, unless the publication of more 
should suit the good will and plea- 
sure of the India censors. Our read- 
ers need not be informed, particularly 
since the deportation of Messrs. Buck- 
ingham and Arnot, of the severe su- 
perintendance which is exercised over 
the Indian Press, and of course with 
what cantion all its representations, 
where the government is concerned, 
ought to be received. All the ques- 
tions of war and peace in that distant 
possession have been weighed, we 
strongly suspect, rather in the scales 
of policy than those of justice, and 
on the present occasion we have but 
little chance of perusing, in any 
Bengal Gazette, the counter state- 
ment of the King of Ava. Let us 
hbpe we have principle to support 
us—it certainly behoves us to have 





force at all events, as the population 
of the Birman empire is estimated at 
seventeen millions. 

We are very sorry to have to an- 
nounce an event which partakes 
somewhat both of a foreign and do- 
mestic character; the death of the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands. These strangers, with a4 
considerable suite, had lately arrived 
in London for the purpose, it was 
said, of some personal disclosure 
from his Sandwich Majesty to our 
King—this disclosure unfortunately 
never took place, as the interview 
was protracted until this fatal illness 
rendered it impossible, and the royal 
visitor refused to make the communi- 
cation even to Mr. Canning, who 
personally entertained their Majes- 
ties, and paid them an attention 
which did him credit. The complaint 
with which they and all their attend- 
ants were seized was the measles, 
unknown, it seems, in their islands. 
The Queen was the first victim, and 
in a few days after she was followed 
by the King, whose anxiety and de- 
pression at her death, say the physi- 
cians, aggravated al] the symptoms 
of his disease. It is remarkable with 
what firmness they both died, being, 
it appears, perfectly conscious of 
their fate, and declaring their perfect 
resignation. When the Queen died, 
ihe King asked of his attendants 
whether they had seen her entombed ; 
and on being informed they had, he 
said he was happy, and hoped that 
he should soon be with her, directing, 
in such event, that their bodies 
should be conveyed, as soon as pos- 
sible, to his dominions. His Ma- 
jesty, as did also the Queen, lay in 
state for a day or two after their 
death—the bodies were carefully em- 
balmed, and deposited in leaden cof- 
fins in the vaults of St. Martin's 
church. The decoration of the rooms 
in which the bodies lay is represented 
as very imposing—it was performed 
after the manner of their country. 
The floor was strewed with rose 
leaves, and the war cloaks hung 
arcund the coffin; on the lid of the 
King’s coffin was placed his magni- 
ficent sabre, which was entirely of 
gold, and beautifully ornamented. 
Intelligence of this event was imme- 
diately dispatched to the Prime Mi- 
nister of the Sandwich Isles, who, 
it seems. was jocularly called by the 
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King, Mr. Pitt. It is supposed that 
the vessel will take five months in 
her voyage. The rest of the suite, 
together with the remains of their 
Majesties, are to follow as soon as 
possible. This event has caused a 
very melancholy sensation, not only 
among the royal attendants, but 
throughout the whole metropolis. 
Even independent of the correct de- 
portment exhibited by these people, 
the first of their race who visited us, 
their decease in a strange land, under 
such circumstances, is calculated to 
excite a very sorrowful interest. 
They had all the care and attention 
which medical skill and private kind- 
ness could administer to them. They 
had, it seems, before their arrival, 
been converted to Christianity ; and 
the Sandwich Islands have reason to 
lament the loss of many improve- 
ments which the sagacity of their 
King, who was very observant, 
would no doubt have introduced 
amongst his subjects. 

The accounts from the West In- 
dies describe the islands as in a state 
of great danger and confusion. The 
black population are extremely rest- 
Jess, and the whites proportionably 
irritable and vindictive. The Deme- 
rara papers are filled with discontent 
at the pardon extended to Mr. Smith, 
the missionary, but find some conso- 
lation in his Majesty’s proclamation, 
that no emancipation of the slaves is 
in the royal contemplation. On the 
arrival of this document, two slaves 
were selected from every gang to 
hear the gracious declaration read, 
aud convey its philanthropic intelli- 
gence to their fellows. We stated 
some time since the plan proposed by 
Mr. Canning, in parliament, for the 
gradual amelioration of these coun- 
tries. The plan, however, seems to 
have given very little satisfaction in 
the places where it was intended to 
operate, and in Trinidad the white 
inhabitants have drawn up and voted 
a strong memorial against it—Some 
important change seems to be in pro- 
gress with respect to the black re- 
public of Hayti; but its object does 
not at present fully develope itself. 
In St. Domingo the fear of a French 
invasion predominates, but with little 
apparent reason. Haytian envoys 


are represented as having arrived in 
Paris ; and it is asserted that France 
is about to recognise the independ- 
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ence of the republic, in consideration 
of her receiving in return certain 
commercial advantages: a rumour 
much more probable than that of an 
invasion. 

A curious piece of intelligence has 
come by accident to our knowledge 
within the last week. Many of our 
readers are not perhaps aware that 
the original will of Napoleon is in 
the hands of a proctor, in Doctor's 
Commons; deposited there, as we 
have been given to understand, by 
Count Montholon, one of the exe- 
cutors and a principal legatee. This 
document, bequeathing immense pro- 
perty, has been the subject of con- 
siderable litigation in the French 
Courts, and there have been even 
some crowned opponents on the sub- 
ject. The actual instrument itself, 
however, has never yet come before 
the public; the various discussions 
having arisen merely upon extracts. 
Indeed the will itself is of such a na- 
ture that it cannot fail to prove ex- 
tremely disagreeable to more govern- 
ments than the French. It is written 
with great art, though with great 
asperity, and is throughout highly 
characteristic of its author. It is a 
remarkable fact, that in its very first 
sentence Napoleon calls the Govern- 
ment of England an oligarchy. His 
phrases, seldom flung out at chance, 
are seldom without a very appropriate 
meaning ; the same sentence also sets 
the question between Mr. O'Meara 
and Sir Hudson Lowe completely at 
rest, but in whose favour it is not for 
us to offer an opinion. The bequests 
are, some of them, likely to excite 
recollections in the French army by 
no means palatable to the present 
reigning family; and indeed we 
should say that the entire document 
is likely, if now promulgated, to 
prove very injurious to their interest. 
The strange fact however is, that 
Count Montholon dispatched a spe- 
cial courier to the proctor, last week, 
directing him instantly to prove the 
will,—a step which must ensure its 
extensive publication. Montholon is 
living in Paris, under the very eye of 
the French Government ; a Govern- 
ment so timid with respect to publi- 
cations, that some very harmless 
English journals are prohibited by 
them. We have, however, no hesita- 
tion in saying that this document, if 
it comes under the cye of the army, 
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will prove more dangerous than the 
whole British Press taken together. 
A caveat has been entered for the 
present, which, however, cannot be 
sustained, though it may delay the 
grant of the probate, and of course 
the publication for a short time. 
Parliament has been prorogued after 
a session of very little interest, by a 
speech which contained, if possible, 
still less. There was very little 
business for the two or three nights 
immediately preceding the proroga- 
tion. Sir James Macintosh, on pre- 
senting a petition from some mer- 
chants at Manchester praying for the 
speedy recognition of South American 
independence, took occasion to allude 
in terms of strong panegyric to Lord 
Cochrane, and those late exploits 
which must increase the general re- 
gret that a namie so honourable to 
the British nation was not still en- 
rolled in the British Navy. Indeed, 
we believe, that there is now but one 
opinion as to the severity exercised 
towards this most gallant officer. We 


are glad to observe, by a motion of 


Mr. Herries, that it is in contempla- 
tion immediately to concentrate and 
simplify the Excise and Custom laws. 
This is an amendment much wanted. 
These laws, which now run into two 
or three hundred enactments, are to 
be comprised in four or five separate 
bills. Our whole civil and criminal 
code requires a similar concentration. 
At present few eyes can read, few 
memories retain, and few understand- 
ings comprehend it. Some discussion 
took place upon the conduct of the 
Surrey Magistrates, and the atrocious 
treatment to which Mr. O'Callaghan 
had been subjected in the Surrey 
prison. This case has excited a great 
sensation throughout the country. 
Mr. O'Callaghan’s imprisonment has 
expired, and on his leaving the prison 
he was loudly and repeatedly cheered 
by the populace. The following is 
the account given of the prorogation 
of parliament. 


The Lord Chancellor took his seat on 
the woolsack at one o'clock, at which time 
the body of the House was completely 
filled with elegantly dressed ladies. At half 
past two o'clock, His Majesty, accompanied 
by the great officers of state, entered the 
House, and seated himself on the throne, 
crowned. Ina few minutes the Speaker 
appeared at the bar, accompanied by about 
fifty members, Mr. Canning was the vnly 





cabinet minister present; he wore the 
Windsor uniform. The Speaker then ad. 
dressed the King in a speech containing an 
outline of the labours of the session. He 
presented a Bill of Supply and other bills, 
which received the royal assent; after 
which His Majesty delivered the following 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘* T cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without returning to you my warmest 
acknowledgments for the diligence and 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several objects, of public 
interest that have been submitted to your 
consideration. I deeply regret the painful 
necessity under which you have found 
yourselves, of renewing for a further pe- 
riod, measures of extraordinary precaution 
in Ireland. I entirely approve of the in- 
quiries which you have thought proper to 
institute as to the nature and extent of the 
evils unhappily existing in the disturbed 
districts of that country, and I have no 
doubt that you will see the expediency of 
pursuing your inquiries in another session. 
[ continue to receive from all Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and you may rely on my endeavours being 
invariably directed to the maintenance of a 
general peace and to the protection of the 
interests and extension of the commerce of 
my subjects. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** | thank you for the supplies which 
you have provided for the service of the 
present year, and especially for the grants 
which you have so liberally made in fur- 
therance of the interests of religion, and in 
support of the splendour of the Crown. I 
am fully sensible of the advantages which 
may be expected to arise from the relief 
you have afforded to some of the most im- 
portant branches of the national industry. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“*T have the greatest satisfaction in re- 
peating to you my congratulations upon 
the general and increasing prosperity of 
the country. I am persuaded that you 
will carry with you into your respective 
counties the same spirit of harmony which 
has distinguished your deliberations during 
the present session; and that you will cul- 
tivate among all classes of my subjects 
those feelings of content and attachment to 
the Constitution, upon the continuance and 
diffusion of which, under Providence, 
mainly depends, not only individual hap- 
piness, but the high station which this 
kingdom holds among the nations of the 
world.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is his 
Majesty's royal will and pleasure, that this 
Parliament be prorogued to Tuesday the 
24th day of August next, to be then here 
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holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday the 24th day of 
August next.” 

The Commons then retired, and his 
Majesty departed. 

Our readers will perceive by this, 
that the King prorogued parliament 
in person. He was well received by 
the people, but looked pale and 
walked infirmly. On passing through 
the painted chamber he leaned upon 
the arm of Lord Gwydyr. 

A new commissioner has been ap- 
pointed under the new Insolvent Act, 
and three out of the four commis- 
sioners are to make three circuits 
every year. Each of these circuits 
is calculated at 800 miles, so that 
each commissioner must travel yearly 
2400 miles! Can these gentlemen be 
said to belong to a sedentary pro- 
fession ? 

Within the last month, a very un- 
usual number of crim.con. cases have 

een tried, and some of them of a 
very aggravated nature. We are in- 
formed that there are now forty-four 
iew churches and chapels building 
round the metropolis. 

Having in a former number alluded 
o a publication grossly impugning 
Doctor Warburton’s madhouse, it is 
only due to that gentleman to say, 
that he brought an action against 
the libeller (one Benbow), who did 
not even attempt a defence; 500/. 
damages were given: Benbow, it 
seems, is a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench for debt. 

A most extraordinary case was 
tried last sessions at the Old Bailey. 
A young gentleman of the name of 
Robinson was accused of no less than 
six different robberies, and positively 
sworn to by a variety of persons. 
He was acquitted on five and con- 
victed on one indictment, which ap- 
peared to us much the slightest of 
all. The question turned entirely on 
his identity, and the jury who tried 
the last four cases seemed to have no 
doubt that the prosecutors were mis- 
taken as to his person, and that these 
crimes were committed by some one 
who strongly resembled him. He 
received from a crowd of witnesses 
who knew him from his birth an ex- 
cellent character, and the two judges 

joined in recommending a pardon in 
the case on which he was convicted. 
This was, perhaps, the most curious 
question of identity ever tried. 


The remains of Lord Byron have 
been deposited in the family vault at 
Hucknell,in Nottinghamshire. Every 
respect was paid to the procession in 
the different towns through which it 
passed. 

A grand plan for erecting a quay 
and colonnade, along the north bank 
of the Thames, has been laid before 
a public meeting by Colonel Trench, 
its projector, and very favourably re- 
ceived. The negociation for the loan 
of 150,000/. for the removal of Fleet 
Market is closed. Sir C. Flower has 
taken it. 

There is no news from Ireland ex- 
cept the usual average of murders 
and conflagrations. Accounts from 
Galway state, that the peasantry are 
starving, and the merchants busy in 
exporting great quantities of provi- 
sions. What a perfect specimen of 
the whole system by which that 
country is regulated ! 

July 25. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Since our last report great alteration has 
taken place in the crops in general, The 
wheat now promises almost in every county 
throughout the kingdom to be extremely 
productive, and if the weather proves pro- 
pitious and harvesting, the crop will be at 
least an average one. Throughout all the 
reports from the different counties, we do 
not perceive a single one which speaks 
doubtfully of the wheat. The barleys are 
not however so good, but the crop will be 
very fair, considering the cold in the early 
part of the season. The young clovers are 
growing very strong and fast among the 
barley, which generally causes the harvest 
to be later. It is expected that it will begin 
about the first and second week of August, 
and will be pretty general before the twen- 
tieth. The hay crop was extremely heavy, 
and has been got up in a better state than has 
been known for many years. The season 
continues most favourable for turnips, which 
are doing admirably, and at present but 
very few failures are heard of. In some 
parts of the eastern district the sowing will 
be late in consequence of the delay in the 
hay-harvest. 

Mr. Sutton’s method for the destruction 
of the turnip-fly has excited some atten- 
tion among the agriculturists, who are di- 
vided in their opinions of its efficacy. The 
pamphlet has occasioned many specula- 
tions on the subject, and has given rise to 
the promulgation of several other methods 
for the destruction of this insect, which are 
considered more applicable to any season. 
—Mr. Paul, of Starston, Norfolk, who has 
endeavoured so successfully to eradicate this 
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pest, has, among many other gentlemen, 
published his opinions upon Mr. Sutton's 
pamphlet, which, as it respects this insect, 
is totally at variance with Mr. Sutton’s.— 
Mr. Paul states, that having reared this in- 
sect, and observed it closely throngh its 
principal states of existence, he is led to 
doubt the probability of so immediate a 
growth into life and vigorous action as Mr. 
Sutton’s progress implies, and the rather 
because the fly always begins its ravages on 
one side of a field, never in the middle, 
and pursues its course in a well-defined line 
from the part whence it sets out, marking 
its course by the destruction it makes. Mr. 
Paul states finally, that he shall endeavour to 
ascertain the habits of the insect; but from 
the above observations he is led to suppose 
that it does not deposit its eggs over the 
face of the field, but in some retired spot, 
as hedge-rows, &c.— Mr. Sutton states, that 
the insect is incapable of flying from one 
field to the other. This point is contradicted 
by several agriculturists, who expressly state 
that they have not only seen them fly, but 
have observed them in gardens, to which 
they could not have obtained access with- 
out flying. —Sulphur mixed with sea-sand at 
the rate of three bushels of sand and three 
pounds of sulphur per acre, has been recom- 
mended. —Unslacked lime, pulverised, and 
spread over the plants when the fly is upon 
them, to be sown either night or day, the 
former the most preferable, is also men- 
tioned as a remedy.—This however has not 
been a season very favourable to Mr. Sut- 
ton’s plan, which cannot therefore be said 
to have had a fair experiment. 

Thetford wool fair was held on the 17th 
of this month. Much business was trans- 
acted. The prices were as under: —for Mr. 
Coke's wool, three-fifths hogget, 5tis.; the 
Duke of Norfolk's half hogget and half 
ewe, and fat sheep, 52s. Mr. Reeve of 
Wighton offered his two-thirds hogget 
wool at 63s., but it was not accepted. Se- 
veral other bargains were made at 56s. hog- 
get. and 32s. ewe wool. 

The accounts from the hop plantations 
are much more promising. The plants are 
recovering from their weakness upon the dry 
soils, but upon the stiff lands their appear- 
ance is not so promising. The crop will be 
thin. The duty has been stated as high as 
135,000/. There is but little business 
doing. 

The average arrivals have been—wheat 
5999 quarters; barley 748 quarters; oats 
19,004 quarters; common flour 7439 sacks; 
fine flour 691 barrels. 

The average prices are, for wheat 61 s.3d.; 
harley 33s. 9d.; oats 27s. Gd. ; Rye 40s.5d. ; 
beans s8e. Od. ; 30s. Hed. 

In Smithfield both beef and mutton are 
heavy sale in consequence of the heat. The 
former sells at 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d.. and the lat- 
ter fetches from a. 6d. to 4c. 4d. per stone. 
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COMMERCE. 
July 20, 1824. 

In furtherance of the system of commer. 
cial regulation adopted by the present Mi. 
nisters, in our relations with foreign powers, 
tréaties on the principle of reciprocity have 
been concluded with Prussia, Hanover, and 
Hamburg. The formal recognition of the 
new Awmerican States has not yet taken 
place. The appointment of consuls ap. 
pears to have given great satisfaction at 
Buenos Ayres, and the appointment of so 
eminent a diplomatic character as Mr. 
Morier to the mission to Mexico appears to 
authorise the inference, that our Govern. 
ment entertains a favourable opinion of the 
prospects of that State, especially as Mr. 
Morier has sailed accompanied by his 
whole family and domestic establishment, 
which shows that he does not contemplate 
a merely transitory visit. 

Cotton.—Till last week the business in 
the cotton market was inconsiderable, but 
without any alteration in the prices. Last 
week there were several public sales of 
cotton, consisting of 666 bales, all in bond, 
viz.— 163 Bourbons, good to fine Id. te 
10d. per Ib. fair 94d. to 94d. middling 
and ordinary 8d. to 93d. which sold on a 
par with the last Company's sale prices ; 
286 Boweds and Alabama, good fair 8d. 
fair Bhd. and middling 8d; 88 gocd fair 
Orleans 104d. and 65 good fair Berbice 
103d. to 103d. per Ib.; the latter were 
taken in, and only a part of the American 
cottons could find buyers, at a reduction 
of 4d. perlb. The demand by private 
contract has been principally for Brazil cot- 
tens; and about 600 bales Pernams have 
been taken for export, and 300 for home 
consumption, on lower terms, viz. 103d. 
to 103d. per lb. in bond; beside which 
there have been 550 bales of other descrip- 
tions sold, viz. 200 Bengals, 5jd. to 6a.; 
100 Surats, 53d. to 74 d.; and 250 Madras, 
6/d. to Gd. At Liverpool, the sales in 
four weeks were 38,350 bags, the arrivals 
61,666 bags. 

Sugar.—Though the arrivals have been 
very extensive, and the show of new Mus- 
covades considerable, but little business has 
been done; the buyers, anticipating lower 
prices, have held back ; but the sellers have 
not shown a disposition to consent to any 
reduction. The market this morning was 
plentifully supplied with new sugars, and, 
as the trade and refiners have purchased 
lately very small parcels for immediate use, 
in the anticipation of these arrivals, it was 
fully expected they would come forward 
and purchase extensively, as the prices are 
so te Bent, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, however, there has been little busi- 


ness done, though the buyers were at market 
at an early hour this morning. There is 
no alteration in the prices. The public 
sale of Barbadoes sugar this forenoon, 
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162 casks, went off freely at full prices, 
57s. to G6s. Od.; the fine sold a shade higher 
than the late currency. The refined market 
last week was exceedingly heavy, and 
lower prices were submitted to for every 
description of goods, except low lumps, 
which were scarce and in demand; pa- 
tent goods were particularly heavy ; crushed 
was sold at prices ls. to 2s, lower.—Mo- 
lasses 25s. The supplies of low lumps are 
still inconsiderable, but there is not so 
much demand this forenoon; the market 
is without variation as to the prices.— 
Molasses 25s. to 25s. 6d. In foreign su- 
gars the only purchases lately reported are 
middling white Brazils at 32s. to 33s. 
Coffee. —The market, which was rather 
heavy at the close of last month, has since 
considerably improved. The prices of the 
middling and finer descriptions have ad- 
vanced. The ordinary and foreign, with- 
out so great an increase in price, have ex- 
ienced a very great augmentation in the 
demand. The market this forenoon has 
assumed a decided appearance of an im- 
provement; there were three public sales 
brought forward, the whole went off with 
uncommon briskness, at a general ad- 
vance of ls. to 2s. per cwt. particularly 
ordinary British plantation and foreign 
coffee ; good ordinary Jamaica sold 60s. to 
6ls.; fine ordinary 63s. to 65s.; St. Do- 
mingo fair quality 60s. to 61s.; La Guayra 
fine ordinary 6ls. to Gls. 6d. good ordi- 
nary 58s. to 59s.; fine middling Jamaica 
at 97s. to 101s. in considerable parcels. 
Indigo.—The East India sale of 2772 
chests commenced heavily, but ended with 
great spirit. Prices varied from last sale, 
to an advance of 4d. to6d. per lb. and in 
some instances to 9d. 1000 chests were 
withdrawn by the proprietors. The Com- 
pany’s 729 chests sold freely, being taxed 
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considerably under their value.—But litde 
alteration since the sale. 

Tca.—We have only to remark a great 
demand for Pekoes, which have advanced 
3d. per Ib. since last sale. 

Qils.—There are no accounts received 
respecting the fisheries. Greenland, to ar- 
rive, continues nominally at 21/. 103. 
The market is heavy. 

Spices.—There is a good demand for 
cinnamon, pimento, and pepper. No al- 
teration in other spices. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The de- 
mand for tallow continues very limited, and 
yellow candle tallow may be stated very 
heavy at 34s. 3d. for pareels here; for ar- 
rival the prices are a shade lower; August 
and September shipments 36s. to 35s. 9d. 
free on board 29s.—In Flax or Hemp 
there is little variation ; the datter for July 
and August shipments offers at 35/. bs. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.——The 
old landed rums, having lately been press- 
ed on the market at very low prices, in- 
duces the exporters to pay much attention 
to rum for shipments ; many rather exten- 
sive parcels continue to be selecterl, and the 
export weekly continues extensive ; from 
the quantity, however, offering there has 
been no improvement in the prices; low 
Leewards on board 1s. 4d. and in some in- 
stances extensive parcels eould be pur- 
chased a shade lower; no alteration can be 
stated in the general currency.—The ac- 
counts of the appearance of the vines in 
France continue unfavourable ; but, from 
the great change in the weather here end 
the heat, it is expected the next advices 
will be more flattering. The market in 
the mean time remains heavy, but the prices 
are supported; free on board to arrive 
2s. 7d.—In Geneva there is no alteration. 
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The following works are in the press :— 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a Glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry-hilland Hamp- 
ton-court. By the Rev. Dr. Ewans, of 
Islington. 

The Marquis de Salvo’s Works upon 
the late a eS in Europe. 

Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters, 
on the Trinity, the prepay eta” cba 
tion, Predestination, and on the indifference 
to Religion. By the Rev. Mr. Powlett. 


Bibhotheca Biblica, a Seleet Listof Books 
on Sacred Literature; with notices Bio- 
Se 

iWiam uthor ef the ** Li 

John Owen, DD.” ne 


Journals of the on of the 
Anny, in the yeays,1817, 1818, 
with Observations on the System, 


Lagras 


pes 


ing to which such operations have usually 
been conducted in India, and a statement 
of the improvements that appear necessary, 
by Edward Lake, Ensign of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Madras Engineers. 
With an Atlas of Explanatory Plates. 

A Life of Law of Lauriston, Projector 
of the Mississippi Scheme. By J. P. 
Wood. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle, or Artisan’s 
complete Laboratory and Workshop. 

A Description of the Genus Pinus, 
Vol. II, by Mr. Lambert, Vice President 
of the Linnean Society. 

Alice Allan; the Country Town, and 
other Tales. By Alex. Wilson. Post Bvo. 

Stanmore ;.or, the Monk and the Mer- 
chant’s Widow. A Novel. In 3°Vols. 


2mo. 
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The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic. By George Per- 
ceval, Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 

A Statistical Account of New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. The 
Third Edition. By W. C. Wentworth, 
Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 

The Hermit in Italy ; or, Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ita- 


Works lately Published. 





LAug. 


lians at the Commencement of the Nine. 
teenth Century. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
British Poets. In Three Parts—Part IT]. 
By the Author of the “* Peerage and Ba. 
ronetage Charts,” &c. &c. 12mo. 

The Travels of General Baron Minutoli 
in Lybia and Upper Egypt, with Plates 
and Maps in Octavo. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Architecture. 

Olympia, or Topography Illustrative of 
the Actual State of the Plain of Olympia 
and of the Ruins of the City of Elis. By 
John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. FRS. imp. 
fol. with fine Plates, 44. 4s. 

Principles of Design in Architecture. By 
Wm. Mitford, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

History and Biography. 

The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir H. 
Wotton, Mr. R. Hooker, Mr. G. Herbert, 
and Dr. R. Sanderson. By Isaac Walton. 
A new Edition. 1 Vol. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Royal Naval Biography. By John 
Marshall, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
Vol. IL, Part 1. 8vo. 15s. 


Medicine and Surgery. 
General Index to the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal for the first 19 Vols. 8vo. 16s. 


Miscellaneous. 


Flora Historica, or the Three Seasons of 
the British Parterre. By Henry Phillips, 
FHS. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12 4s, 

Encephalology, or a very brief Sketch of 
Dr. Hernschadel’s Ologies of the Cranion 
and Phren, perfected by Rationals. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s. 

Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By R. A. Slaney, 
Esq. 12mo. 6s. 64. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner, written by Himself, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

North's Discourse on the Laws of Eng. 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Butterfly Collector's Vade-Mecum, 
ora Synoptical Table of English Butter- 
flies, dedicated to the Rev. Wm. Kirby, 
AM. FRS. and FLS. 18mo. with two 
coloured Plates. 5s. 


Herculanensium Voluminum Pars 
Prima. Royal 8vo. 11. 5s. 6d. 
Original Letters, illustrative of English 


History, from the British Museum. By 
Henry Ellis, FRS. &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
li. 16s. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Elements of Vocal Science. By R. M. 
Bacon, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. Ga. 





Selections from Horace, with English 
Notes. Part I. 4s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 

Caroline and Zelite; or Transatlantic 
Tales. By Anna White Smith. Fools- 
cap &vo. 4s. 

Tales from afar. By a Clergyman. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Theresa Marchmont; or the Maid of 
Honour: a Tale. By Mrs. Charles Gore. 
Foolscap. 3s. 6d. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, pub- 
lished for the exclusive benefit of the Fa- 
mily. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Leuella, a Poetical Tale; and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Richard Mathews. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Old English Drama. No. Ill, 
containing the Ball, a Comedy, 1639, by 
G. Chapman and J. Shirley—and No. IV, 
containing Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, a 
Tragedy. 8vo. 2s, 6d. each—fine Paper, 4s. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Theology. 

Five Sermons on the Errors of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ; preached in St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Dublin. By the Rev. Charles 
Robert Maturin. 8vo. 5s. 

Robertson Clavis Pentateuchi. New 
Edition, edited by Joseph Kinghorn. 8vo. 
Ll. 11s. 6d. 

The Clerical Portrait. A Study for the 
Young Divine. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. 


Voyages and Travels. 


The Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland, containing Descriptions of their 
Scenery and Antiquities, with an Account 
of the Political History, and Ancient 
Manners, and of the Origin, Language, 
Agriculture, Economy, Music, Present 
Condition of the People, &c.—founded on 
a Series of Annual Journeys, between 
the Years 1811 and 182]; and forming 
an Universal Guide to that Country: In 
Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By 
John Macculloch, MD. FRS. LS. GS. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, in 1822—1823. By an Eng- 
lish Gentleman. 8vo. 16s. 
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A Voyage to Cochin China. By Jola 
White. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By E. D. Clarke, LL.D. 
Vols. 9, 10, 11, 8vo. 24 Bs. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and of 
Austria. By a Lady of Rank. 2 Vols. 
évo. Il. Is. 


The South Sea Islands; a Description 
of the Manners, Customs, &c. of their In- 
habitants. 2 Vols. 18mo. with coloured 
Plates. 12s. 

Sketches of the History, Manners, and 
Customs of the North American Indians. 
By James Buchanan, Esq. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Henry Law, son of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, to the Archdeaconry of Richmond, in 
the diocese of Chester; and to the Rectory of 
West Camell, in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
—The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Can- 
terbury, have appointed the Rev. George Parry 
Marriot, Vicar of Eynesford, in that county, and 
Rector of Haseleigh, in the county of Essex, a 
Minor Canon of that Cathedral, void by the death 
of the Rev. J. Ford.—The Rev. Henry Taylor, of 
Kensington, and late of Lincoln College, Oxtord, 
to the Rectory of Stoke, near Grantham, Lincoln. 
shire—The Rev. Albert Jones, BA. of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, appointed, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford, second Master of the Cathe- 
dral School, in the place of the Rev. William 
Cooke, MA. of New College, resigned.—The Rev. 
R. Moore, BA. to the Rectory of Cley next the 
Sea, Norfolk.—The Rev. H.Stebbing, BA. to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Ilkets-hall, St. Laurence, 
Norfolk.—The Rev. Thomas Rogers, MA. late 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
elected Head Master of the Free Grammar School, 
at Walsall.—The King bas been pleased to nomi- 
nate the Rev. Christopher Lipscomb, DD. to the 
sishopric of Jamaica; and the Rev. William 
Hart Coleridge, DD. to the Bishopric of Barba- 
does and the Leeward Islands.—The Bishop of 
Ossory has collated the Rev. Richard Cooke to the 
Union of Thomas-town, in his Lordship’s gift, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Alex. Hamilton.— 
The Rev. Owen Marden, of Earnley, Chichester, 
to the Rectory of Tuesthorpe, Lincolnshire; va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. Jonathan Righly.— 
Rev. R. Empson, BA. of St. John’s Colleve, Cam- 
bridge, to the Perpetual Curacy of West Butter- 
wick, Lincolnshire.—Rev. Francis Metcalf, MA. 
Rector of Kirkbride, Cambridgeshire, to the Vi- 
carage of Rigton, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. John Strick- 
land.—Kev. William Logie, to the Church and 
Parish of Kirkwall and St. Olay, in the Presby- 
tery of Kirkwall and coantyof Orkney, void bythe 
death of the Rev. Mr. Yale.—The Rev.S. Browne, 
Minor Canon of Rochester, presented by the Dean 
and Chapter to the Rectory of Kingsdown, in 
Kent, vacant by the death of the late Dr. Strahan. 
—The Rev. W. Wilson, DD. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, to the Rectory of Oakley, Hants, and also 
to the Vicarage of St. Cross. in Southampton.— 
The Rev. H. Donne, Vicar of Cranborne, Dorset, 
and Rector of Boscombe, Wilts, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Dowager Marchioness of Salis- 
bury.—The Bishop of Chester has appointed the 
Kev. James Blomfield, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, one of bis Domestic Chaplains.—The 


Bishop of Ely has appointed his eldest son, the 
Rev. John Henry Sparke, Prebendary of Ely, 
Rector of Cottenham, &c. Chancellorof Ely, vice 
the late Dr. Compton.—The Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
King, to the Rectory of Chesterford, Essex, vacant 
by the promotion of Dr. Blomfield to the See of 
Chester.—The Rev. Leonard Jenyns, to the Per- 

etual Curacv of West Dereham, Norfolk.—The 

ev. James Holmes, MA, Rector of Colesborne, to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Compton Abdale, Glouces- 
tershire —The Rev. Mr. Gale,Vicar of Taunton St, 
James, vice the Rev. J. Townsend, deceased, 

OXFORD, June 26.—The namber of Gentlemen 
to whom testimouiums for Devrees were granted, 
but who were not admitted into either of the 
(lasses, amounted to 138. 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. James Ingram, 
President of Trinity College. 

CAMBRIDGE,.—Sir W. Browne's Gold Medals 
have been adjudged as follows :— 

The Greek Ode to Benjamin Hall Kennedy, St. 
John’s College. Subject :— 


Q woudes EAAnvwy sve 
EAevSepoure marpid’, eAeGepoure be 
Tlaidac, yuvornac—vuv vrep WavTwy ayo. 
Latin Ode. ' 
Subject :—Aleppo Urbs Syrise terre motu fundi- 


tus eversa.—To Benjamin Hall Kennedy, St. 
John’s College. 





Epigrams. 

Subject :—Scribimus indocti doctique——. To 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Trinity College. 

The Porson Prize for the best translation of a 
passage from Shakspeare into Greek verse, 
was adjudged to Benjamin Hall Kennedy, of 
St. John’s College. Subject, Merchant of Venice, 
Act IV, Scene 1, beginning with ‘* Portia—Of a 
strange nature is the suit you follow.”—And end- 
jug with ‘‘ Shylock—The penalty and forfeit of 
my bond.” 

VINCHESTER COLLEGE, July 15. — The 
Prizes were distributed as follows :— 
Gold Medals. 

Wordsworth.—* The vast and unlimited Re- 
gions of Learning should be frequently contem- 
plated."— English Essay. 

Fisher.—‘** Delphis oracula cessant.”— 


in Verse, 
Silver Medals. 
Grant.—“ E prima Ciceronis in Catilinam ora- 
tione.” 
Stackpoole. — “* From Demosthenes on the 
Crown.” 








BIRTHS. 
Jane 19.—The lady of the Rev. Dr. Russell, of the 
Charter-house, a son. 
— Lately, the lady of Swynfen Jervis, Esq. of 
Swinnerton Park, a son. 
23 The lady of Sir Frederick Baker, a daughter. 


July 7.—In Russell-square, the lady of Isaac 
Walker, Esq. adaughter. 

11. In Upper Grosvenor-street, the lady of G. R. 
Dawson, Esq. MP. a son. 

— At Clifton, the lady of Andrew Doran, Esq. of 
the island of Madeira, a son. 

12. In York-street, Portman-square, the lady of 
Thos. Mitchel] Smith. Esq. a son. 

13. In Queen-square, the lady of A. H. Lynch, 
Esq. a daughter. 

- ~ Hackney, the lady of John Bowring, Esq. 

n. 


51. At South Villa, Regent’s Park, the lady of W. 
H. Cooper, Esq. a son. 

16. At Snaresbrook, Essex, the lady of Geo. Blair 
Hall, Esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 22.—The Hon. my Francis Manners Tol- 
lemache, fourth son of Lord Huntingtower, to 
Matilda, fifth daughter of Joseph Hume, Esq. 
of Montpellier-house, Notting-hill, Kensing- 


ton. 

22. Joseph Dixon, Esq. of Hatton Garden, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Robert Patten, 
Esq. of the same place. 

23. By Special License, at Orby Hunter's, — 
Grosvenor-piace, George Wombwell, Esq. eld- 
est son of Sir George Wombwell, Bart. to 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Orby Hunter, 





y 











220 Marriages—Deaths. [ Aug. 


Esq. of Crowland Abbey, Lincolashire. The 
ceremony was performed by the Hon. and Very 
Rev. Gerard Wellesley, Dean of St. Paul's ; and 
the bride was given away by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York. : ‘ 

— At Torre, Devonsiire, George Spiller, Esq. to 
Caroline Alicia ee Drummond Wood- 

ate, niece to Lord Kilcoursie. 

a4 At St. James’s Church, Hugh Mallett, Esq. 
of Ash House, Devonshire, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. John Coventry, of Burgate- 
house, Hants. ; : 

26. AtCamberwell, John Thomson, Esq. of West- 
square, to Isabella, only daughter of Dr Glen- 
nie, of Dulwich Grove. . 

— At Bath, Capt. James Bradley, RN. second 
son of the late Andrew Hawes Bradley, Esq. of 
Gore Court, Kent, to Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the late Admiral Western, of Tattingstone 
Place, Suffolk. : 

28, At St. George’s Hanover-square, by the Right 
Hon. and Kev. Lord Brandon, Samuel Whit- 
bread, Esq. MP. to Julia, daughter of Major- 
General, the Hon. Henry Brand. i 

29. At Hildersham, Cambridgeshire, Septimus 
Burton, Esq. of York Terrace, Regent's Park, 
to Charlotte, youngest daughter of J. C. Middle- 
ton, Esq. of Hildersham Hall. 

— At St. James’s Church, Mr James Taylor, of 
Bakewell, to Jane, daughter of the late Mr. 
Joseph Hunt, of Piccadilly. 


July 1.—At Mary-le-bone Church, Geo. J. Butler, 
Esq. to Frances Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Samuel Gambier, Esq. ; 

3. At Cambridge, the Rev. Henry George Keene, 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, and Assistant 
Oriental Professor of the East India College, to 
Anne, third daughter of the late Charles Ap- 
thorpe Wheelwright, Esq. of Highbury. 

— At Mary-le-bone Church, the Rev. W. Hicks, 
AM. Rector of Whittington and Coberley, Glou- 
certershire, to Amelia Maria, widow of the late 
George Elwes, Esq. of Marsham Park, Bucks. 

9. By Special Licence, in Portland Place, the 
Right Hon. Lord Garvargh, to Rosabella Char- 
lotte, eldest danghter of Henry Bonham, Esq. 
MP. for Sandwich. 

13. By the Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the Right Hon. Lord De Dunstanville, 
to Harriett, danghter of Sir Wim. Lemon, Bart. 
MP. for Cornwa!!. 

— AtSt. James's, Clerkenwell, JamesTaylor, Esq. 
of Furnival’s lon, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Jesse Ainsworth, Esq. of Wicken 
Hal), Lancashire. 

— By Special Licence, by the Dean of Carlisle, 
the Hon. and Rev. Heary Edward John Howard, 
youngest son of the Earl of Carlisle, to Henrietta 
Elizabeth, daughter of J. Wright, Esq. of Map- 
periey, Notts, 

— At Biddenden, Kent, by the Hon. and Rey. 
Dr. Stewart, the Right Hon. Lord George Henry 
Spencer Churchill, third son of the Duke of 
Marlborough, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Nares, Rector of Biddenden, and niece 
to the Duke of Marlborough. 

14. At Kneesworth House, Royston, Henry Smith, 
~< son of Samuel Smith, Esq. MP. of Wood- 
hall Park, Herts, to Lady Lucy Leslie Melville, 
sister of the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

19. At Ashstead, Surrey, Kobert Campbell Scar- 
lett, Esq., eldest son of James Scarlett, Esq. 
M.P., to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
George Smith, Esq., Chief Justice of the Mau- 
ritius. 

20. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Capt. Fane, 
R_N., (brother to John Fane, Esq. M.P. for Ox- 
fordshire, and nephew to the Earl of Maccles- 
ae to Miss Flint, youngest sister of Sir C. 

ot, 


DEATHS. 


June 17.—At Glaston, Rutlandshire, in his 56th 
year, the Hon. George Watson, uncle to Lord 


« es. 
18. Charlotte, relict of the late Rev. Joseph Faw- 
<. aang years lecturer at the Old Jewry 
19. At Seymonr Place, Little Chelsea, Donna 
Maria Theresa de! .Riego vy Riego, widow of 
Genera! Don Rafael de) Riego y Riezgo. Her re- 


mains were interred with great solemnity oy 
the 26th, at the Catholic-chapel, Moorfields. 

21. At his house, Park-lane, after a lingering 
illness, James Peter Auriol, Esq. 

— The Hon. Gerard Turnour, RN. aged 59, son 
of Edward Garth Turnour, late Earl! of Winter. 
ton, by Anne his first Countess, daughter of 
Thomas, late Lord Archer. 

24. At an advanced age, Mr. Wiison Lowry. This 
eminent artist effected very considerable im. 
provements in engraving; and more than one 
of our modern encyclopedias, and similar works, 
are greatly incebted to him for the many bean. 
tiful plates of archilectaral subjects, mechanics, 
&e. with which he enriched them. Besides 
his professional ability Mr. Lowry was wel! 
versed in many branches of science, particular. 
ly that of mineralogy. 

30. At Winchester, the Rev. Thomas Reanel), 
BD. Vicar of Kensington, and Prebendary of 
South Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


July 1.—At Walworth, in his 38th year, Tyrell 
Herbert Henderson, Esq. of the Auditor's Office, 
East India House. 

— In Duke-street, St. James’s, in his 65d year, 
Major-General Lachlan Macquarie, who had 
served his country 47 years. On the I ith his 
remains were removed for interment in the Isle 
of Mall, on which occasion a number of the 
carriages of the nobility attended them to the 
wharf where they were embarked. 

— At Aberystwith, William Bensall, MD. aged 43. 

3. In Berkeley-square, in her 82d year, the Dowa- 
ger Countess of Albemarle. 

— At Devizes, after a few bour’s illness, Jolin 
Gale, Esq. 

4. In Cavendish square, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Brownlow. 

7. At Leamington, after a few days? illness, Lieut. 
Joseph Deane Bourke, 7th Royal Fusileers, son 
ofthe Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. 

— In Bedford square, in his 8ist year, Sir George 
Wood, Knight, late one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer. His remains were interred 
on the 14th, in the Temple Church, of which 
society he was a member. The Baron was a 
sound lawyer, and distinguished for his patience 
and attention in his potions capacity. 

8. At Osborne’s Hotel, in the Adelphi, aged 22, 
Tamehamelu, consort of Tamehameha, King of 
the Sandwich Islands. The latter also died on 
the l4th, of the same disorder (the measles). 
Their remains have been deposited in a vault in 
St. Martin’s Church, until they can be conveyed 
home. The King is succeeded by his brother, a 
child of about eight years of age. 

» Cham, wife of Charles Gilchrist, Esq. of Sun- 

ury. 

10. At Glanrheidol, Cardiganshire, George Bou- 
sell, Esq. FRS. and FSA. Chairman of the Quar- 
ter Sessions for that county. 

13. In Baker-street, Portman-square, Sir James 
Fitzgerald, who destroyed himself by means of 
apistol. The unfortunate gentleman, who was 
between 60 and 7U years of age, lingered some 
time after the fatal act. He was allied tothe 
noble house of Leinster. 

14. At Cheltenham, Octavia, wife of Marmaduke 
Constable, Esq. , 
16. At Eaton, Salop, the Dowager Lady Tyrwhitt 

Jones. 

17. Aged 4 years, Lady Frances Boyle, youngest 

daughter of the Earl of Shannon. 


ABROAD. 

At Florence, on the 18th of June, Ferdinand fl. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and brother to the 
Emperor of Austria, aged 55. He is succeeded 
by his son, Leopold II. His Highness was one 
of the greatest book-collectors in Europe. 

At sea, on his return from Madeira, Thomas Mar- 
tineau, Esq. late Assistant Surgeon at the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Hospital. 

At Naples, in his 24th year, John, youngest son 
of William Sturch, Esq. of York Terrace, Ke- 
gent’s Park, 

At Pau, the capital of the Basses Pyrenées, Major 
Stuart Maxwell, of the Royal Artillery. This 
officer served in several campaigns of the Penip- 
sular war, and commanded a e at the bat- 
tle of Vittoria. He was author of a pocm ¢D- 
titled the “ Battle of the Bridge.” 











